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Fo work inaed in Bntope to smae ytftts paftt^ kaa been 
mofd eztexudTely p(»^tilftr than th««e Bingiilar and powefM 
sketches^ at ^Portndtfl^'* as tlM Authat mmtb «ptly en- 
tklea thefiDU fFhey oi^ginally appeafad at Paris iiiid«r thA 
alltnatnre of ''Timon," and, tHth varioua Mllia&t political 
pamphlets imdef the same li9,m$, attraotad extraordinary 
attention. Sixteen or eighteen editions have sinoe been 
published at Paris, and twelre separate editions at Bmisels; 
and by examining; the tarions iketohes of the pnblio men of 
France that Haire appeared in the Bnglish periodicals, it will 
be found that many of their most effectlTe limninga bate 
been transferred from Cormenin. This popularity has been 
owing, not more to the quality and distinction of the charao« 
ters poriarayed, than to the original and striking style of their 
portraiture. With very great and powerful discrimination, a 
singular logical acuteneas, perspicuity, and frequent eloquence, 
'* Timon" displays a scornful elegance, a subtile force of sar- 
casm, and grace of hadinaffe, not excelled by any writer 
since Yoltaire. It is power, concealed in a garb of lightness 
—the blow is felt when only the rustling of the robes is seen. 
His skill in characterization has not been surpassed. 

Several of the Sketches are of Orators prerious to the age 
of Cormenin. Of these the first two, of Mirabeau and Pan^ 

ion, loie, ia themsolTeiab 9mm tb« fin^t apooineni of descrip<^ 
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tive orttory; a&d the third is the <mly good repNM&tfttion 
yet given of the extraordinary military eloquence of Napoleon. 
Of the modem Oratois, the author's limnings of Lamurtine^ 
ThierSy Gdzot, and 0*Connel— the only foreigner admitted to 
the gallery— will attract particular attention, and those of 
Hanuely Constant, Collard, and others less known to us, must 
be acknowledged modeU of political portraiture. 

The translation is executed with a force and aptnoM of 
language, not very common in many versions of foreign 
authofik The Essay, which was needed to illustrate some 
points, on which Gormenin does not touch, as the rise of 
French Bevolutionary eloquence, with some notice of the 
Orators of the Girondists, was furnished by Mr. Headley, 
whose studies and writings have made him £uniliar with that 
period. The only parts supplied by the Editor are some fifty 
pages of ''Biographical Addenda," giving more dates and 
partienlan in the lives of the most distinguished of Cormenin's 
subjects, than the author has furnished-— for ''Timon" does 
not so much sketch their lives as their characters. The era* 
tors, to whom this matter relates, are Mirabeau, Danton, 
Benjamin Constant, Boyer CoUard» Lamartine, Guizot, and 
Thiirs. 

Tax Evnox* 



AN ESSAY 

ON THE 

RISE AND FALL OF ELOQUENCE IN THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



The end of all eloquence is to sway men. It ii 
therefore bound bj no arbitrary rules of direction or 
style — ^formed on no specific models, and governed by 
no edicts of self-selected judges. It is true, there 
are degrees of eloquence, and equal success does not 
imply equal excellence. That which is adapted to 
sway the strongest minds of an enlightened age, 
ought to be esteemed the most perfect, and doubtless 
should be the gauge by which to test the abstract ex- 
cellence of all oratory. But every nation has its pe- 
culiar temperament and tastes, which must be re- 
garded in making up our judgments. Indeed, the 
language itseff of di£ferent countries compels a widely 
different style and manner. To the cold and im- 
mobile Englishman, the eloquence of Italy appears 
like frothy declamation; while to the latter, the 
passionless manner, and naked argument of the 
former, seem tame and common-place. No man of 
sense would harangue the French, with their volatile 
feelings and love of scenic effect, in the same 
manner he would the Dutch their neighbours. 
The warm blood of a southern clime will bear richer 

B 
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ornament and more imaginatiTe style than tlie 
calcnlating spirit of a northern man. The eame 
law of adaptation must be consulted in the changes 
of feeling and taste that come over the same people. 
Once our forefathers liked the stern, unadorned 
old Saxon in which the Bible is written, and 
wliich characterized the sturdy English dirines. A 
few years passed by, and the clastic era, as it wa« 
called, came — ^tbat is, a preference of Latin-derired 
words to Saxon, or of harmony to strength. John- 
son's lofty diction threw Cicero's high-sounding 
sentences into the shade, and Addison's faultless ele- 
gance became to language what miniature painting 
is to the art of painting itself. At length another 
generation came, and the strong energetic style of 
Macaulay, or the equally strong but uncouth sen- 
tences of Carlyle, and the concentration of Broughamf 
shoved the English classics from the stage. Now 
the man who sighs oyer this departure from ckuaia 
models, and prates of corrupt English, shows himself 
shallow both in intellect and phUosophy. Let him 
monm over the new spirit that has seized the werld 
—there lies the root of the evil^if there be any. 
Wen at auction no w-a- days will not talk at Dr. John- 
son did in the sale of Tbrale's brewery — nor in the 
present earnestness, nay eagerness of human thought 
and feeling, will the fiery Saxon heart sacrifice vigoiit 
to beauty— ^rectness to harmony. He is a good 
writer who embodies in his works the son! and spirit 
of the times in which he lives, provided they are 
worth embodying — and the common sympathy of the 
great mass is sounder criticism by far than the rules 
of mere scholars, who, buried up in their formulas, 
cannot speak ao w to urest &.o &tt«atioa or moTe 
the heart. 
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Adaptation wtthont degeneracy Is tbe great law to 
t>9 followed. 

If the speech of Patrick Helirjr before the House 
of Delegates had been made when the Stamp Act 
first began to be discussed, it would have been con- 
sidered foolish bluster ; but delivered at the rery 
moment when the national heart was on firei and 
needed but a touch to Undle it into a blaze, it was 
the perfection of eloquence. So, the speech that Sir 
Walter Scott puts into the mouth of Ephraim Mac- 
briar, on one of the successful battle-fields of the 
CSovenanters, is in itself a piece of wild declamation, 
but in the circumstances under which itwasdeliyered| 
and to secure the object in yiew, the truest oratory. 
As the youQg preacher stood, pale with watchings 
and fastings and long imprisonment, and cast his 
faded eye oyer the field of slaughter, and oyer those 
braye men whose brows were yet unbent from the 
strife, he knew that reason and argument would be 
lost in the swelling passions that panted for action^ 
and he burst forth into a harangue that thrilled eyery 
heart, and sent eyery hand to its sword :— and when 
he closed, those persecuted men ** would haye rushed 
to battle as to a banquet, and embraced death with 
rapture." 

When the national heart is heaying with excite- 
ment, he who would control its pulsations and direct 
its energies, must speak in the language of enthu- 
siasm. The power of an orator lies in the sympathy 
between him and the people* This is the chord 
which binds heart to heart, and when it is struck, 
thousands burst into tears or rouse into passion, like 
a single indiyidual. 

If these principles be true, it is necessary to throw 
ouxselyes into the scenes of the French Reyolutipn> 
ia order to judge correcUy of the orators wha con* 
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troUed it The Duke of Wellington, addressing the 
English army in India in the language Bonaparte 
used to his troops at the base of the Pyramids, would 
be guilty of ridiculous bombast ; but in the mouth 
of the latter, and to such men as followed his stand- 
ard, it exhibited the true orator. Nelson saying to 
his crew before the battle of Trafalgar, '* England 
expects every man to do his duty," and Cromwell 
reading the Psalms of David to his steel-clad Iron- 
sides before the battle of Naseby, present a widely 
different appearance, but show equal skill and art. 

In ordinary times, there are three great depart- 
ments of oratory : the bar, the parliament, and the 
'pulpit. The latter, no doubt, ought to take the 
highest rank. With three worlds for a field with 
which to gather thoughts, images and motives to 
action — ^with the soul of man, its hopes, fears and 
83rmpathies, and awful destiny, its theme — ^it em- 
braces all that is great and fearful and commanding. 
But in Catholic countries it has sunk into neglect. 
Hooded over and fettered by superstition, and wrap- 
ped in endless forms, its power is lost. This country 
is fast following in their footsteps. Inspiration is 
gone, enthusiasm derided or shunned, and good, 
plain instruction has usurped the place of eloquence. 

In the legislative hall, powerful appeals to the 
feelings are dangerous, for the watchful eye of oppo- 
sition is ever ready to make bathos of pathos. At 
the bar, oratory is apt to become mere acting. The 
habit of taking any side, and advocating directly 
opposite principles, destroys the earnestness of sin- 
cere feeling, and compels the pleader to resort to art 
for success. Like a fine actor, he must study the 
hearts of others, and not trust to his own impulses, 
if he would awaken sympathy. 

But the advocate and the divine disappeared in 



the Ffench Reyolntion, and the press and legislative 
hall were the media through which the soul of the 
nation uttered itself. 

The Convention of the States-General, and final 
organization of the National Assembly, fixed irre- 
trievably the French Hevolution. The deputies of 
the people, assembled from every "quarter of France, 
found ^emselves at the outset in collision with the 
throne and aristocracy. The nation was to be saved 
from the famine, and distress, and bankruptcy, which 
threatened to overthrow it ; and they boldly entered 
on the task. They had not come together to speak, 
but to act. Met at every turn by a corrupt Court 
and nobility, they found themselves compelled to 
spend months on the plainest principles of civil 
liberty. But facts were more potent than words, and 
it needed only an eloquent tongue in order to bind 
the Assembly together, and encourage it to put forth 
those acts which the welfare of the nation demanded. 

It was not easy at once to destroy reverence for 
the throne, and set at nought royal authority, yet the 
reformations which the state of the kingdom ren- 
dered imperative would do both. Right onward 
must this National Assembly move, or France be 
lost ! To carry it thus forward, united, strong and 
bold, one all-powerful tongue was sufficient, — and 
the great orator of the Assembly was Mirabeau. At 
the outset, hurling mingled defiance and scorn both 
on the nobility, from whom he had been excluded, 
and the king, who thought to intimidate the deputies, 
he inspired the Tiers-Etat with his own boldness. 
No matter what vacillation or fears might agitate the 
members, when his voice of thunder shook the hall 
in which they sat, every heart grew determined and 
resolute. With his bushy black hair standing on end, 
and his eye flashing fire, he became at once the hope 



of the people and the terror of the aristocracy. Ixt^ 
coherent and unwieldy in the commencement of hie 
speech, steady and strong when fairly under motioni 
he carried resistless power in his appeals. As a 
huge ship in a dead calm rolls and rocks on the 
heavy swell, but the moment the wind fills its sails 
stretches proudly away, throwing the foam from its 
front,-'*-so he tossed irregular and blind upon the sea 
of thoughti until caught by the breath of passioui 
when he moyed majesticallyi irresistibly onward. 

The Constituent Assembly of France sat from 1^89 
to 1791. The overthrow of the Bastile and triumph 
of the people frightened the nobility, so that they fled 
in crowds from France. Hitherto they had consti- 
tuted the opposition against which the deputies of 
the people had to struggle. After their flignt, there 
being no longer an opposition, the deputies naturally 
split into two parties among themselves. The 
Girondists were at first the republicans, and de- 
manded a government founded on the principles of 
the ancient republics ; but a faction springing up 
more radical than their own, and pushing l£e state 
towards anarchy, they became conservatives. In the 
meantime Mirabeau, full of forebodings, died. 

This Assembly, however, lasted but nine monthSi 
for the revolt of the lOth of August came; the 
Tuileries ran blood, and the Bourbon dynasty 
closed. The Legislative Assembly then changed it- 
self into the Convention, and the great struggle 
between the Girondists and Jacobins commenced. 
It was a life and death struggle, and all the mental 
powers of these two bodies were brought to the task. 
The Girondists embraced in their number some of 
the finest orators France has ever produced* They 
were the philosophers of the RevolutioDi ever 
taUdng of Greece and Bomei and fondly dreamkg 



that the glorious days of those anei^nt Tepublici 
could be recalled. Their eloquence had giyen im« 
mense popularity to the Revolution and hastened it 
on* Grand and generous in their plans, they filled 
the imaginations of the people wiUi beautiful but 
unreal formst But while they were thus speaking 
of Cataline and Cicero, and Brutus and Cassart and 
the heroes of Greece, the Jacobins were talking of 
aristocrats in Paris, and arousing the passions rather 
than exciting the imaginations of men. 

There could be no combination of circumstances 
better adapted to call forth the spirit and power of 
the nation, than that in which France now found 
herself. The fall of the throne, and sudden rising 
of a republic in its place— the remoyal of those 
restraints which had for ages fettered thought— the 
terrific events that had just passed, and the still 
more terrible ones at the door — ^the vast field opened 
at once to the untried powers-^the dark and 
troubled sea rolling around this phantom republic, 
blazing with artifical light; nay the excited soul 
itself—Hsalled on man trumpet-tongued, to give his 
greatest utterance. Into this new freedom the 
emancipated spirit stepped with a bewildered look, 
and stretching forth its arms, giant-like, made 
everything hitherto stable and steady, rock and 
shake on its ancient foundations. Never before was 
the human mind roused to such intense action, and 
never did it work with such fearful rapidity and 
awful power. The hall of the National Convention 
became the theatre of the most exciting scenes ever 
witnessed in a legislative body. The terrible 
Struggle between ancient despotism and young and 
fierce democracy had closed and the throne gone 
down in the tumult. The elements which had been 
ei&eiiDg into strength for ag9S*^the swell whidi 
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had not been bom of a sudden gust of passion, but 
came sweeping from the realms of antiquity had 
burst, and there lay the fragments of a strong 
monarchy — the splendid wreck of a system hoary 
with age and rich with the fruits of oppression. 
Into this chaos the soul of France was cast, and 
began to work out its own ends. In the meantime, 
Europe, affrighted at the apparition of a new re- 
public rising in its midst, based on fallen kingship, 
moved to arms, and trusted, with one fell blow, to 
overthrow it. All the great interests of life — every- 
thing that kindles feeling and passion — awakens 
thought and stimulates to action, were here gathered 
together ; and no wonder the genius of France burst 
forth with astonishing splendour ! Grecian art and 
learning were the offspring of the struggle between 
the young republic of Greece and Persian despotism ; 
and out of the desperate resistance of early Rome to 
the efforts put forth for her overthrow, sprung that 
power which finally overshadowed the earth ; while 
from our own -Revolution emerged the spirit of 
enterprise of which the history of the race furnishes 
no paraUel, and those principles destined to make 
the tour of the world. 

But if the French Revolution gave birth to grand 
displays of genius and intellect, it also furnished ex- 
hibitions of human depravity and ferocity never be- 
fore equalled. 

The chief leaders that entered this great arena, 
were Robespierre, Danton, Marat, CamiUe Desmou- 
linSy Yarennes, St. Just, and Collot d'Herbois, on 
the side of the Radicals, or Mountain— Yergniaud, 
Guadet, Gensonne, Lanjuinais, Roland, Barbarouif, 
Louvet, and others, on that of the Girondists. The 
collision between these noble and eloquent men, on 
the one side, and those darki intriguingi desperate 
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characters on the other, produced the finest speci- 
mens of oratory ever witnessed in France. Yerg- 
niaud, generous and noble — too good to believe in 
the irredeemable depravity of his adversaries — ^was 
the most eloquent speaker that ever mounted the 
tribune of the French Assembly. Carried away by 
no passion — ^not torrent-like, broken, and fragmentary, 
as Mirabeau — ^but like a deep and majestic stream, 
he moved steadily onward, pouring forth his rich and 
harmonious sentences in strains of impassioned elo- 
quence. At the trial of Louis his speech thrilled 
both Jacobins and Conservatives with electric power. 
On the dccasion of the failure of the first conspiracy 
of the Jacobins against the Girondists, he adressed 
the Convention, and in his speech occurred the fol- 
lowing remarkable words : " We march from crimes 
to amnesties, and from amnesties to crimes. The 
great body of citizens are so blinded by their frequent 
occurrence, that they confound these seditious dis- 
turbances with the grand national movement in favour 
of freedom — ^regard the violence of brigands as the 
efforts of energetic minds, and consider robbery itself 
as indispensable to public safety. You are free, say 
they ; but unless you think like us, we will denounce 
you as victims to the vengeance of the people. You 
are free ; but unless you join us in persecuting those 
whose probity or talents we dread, we will abandon 
you to their fury. Citizens, there is too mttcJi room 
to dread tliat the Revolution, like Saturn, will neces- 
sarUy devour all its progeny, and finally leave only 
despotism, with all the calamities which it produces," 
A prophecy which soon proved true ; and he was 
among the first of those children which the Revolu- 
tion, Saturn-like, devoured. Thrown into prison 

with his compatriots, he finally underwent the farce 
km 



of • truil» and was sentenced to the guillotine. His 
firiends had secretly provided him with poison, bv 
which he could escape the ignominy of the scaffold, 
and die a sudden and easy death. But he nobly re- 
fused to take it, preferring to suffer with his friends. 
On the last nifl^ht of his life he addressed his fellow- 
prisoners on the sad fate of the French Republic. 
He spoke of its expiring liberty, of the bright hopes 
soon to be extinguished in blood, of the terrible 
scenes before their beloved country, in terms that made 
the doomed victims forget their approaching fate. 
Never before did those gloomy wsJls ring to such 
thrilling words. Carried away by the enthusiasm 
of his feelings, and the picture that rose before his 
estcited imagination, he poured forth such strains 
of impassioned eloquence, that they all fell in tears 
id. each other's arms. 

Louvet was bold and energetic, hurling his ac- 
ottsations against Marat and Robespierre vdth equal 
daring and power. When the latter, wincing under 
the implied charges conveyed by Roland in a speech 
befbre the Convention, mounted the Tribune and ex- 
claimed : " No one will dare accuse me to my face," 
Louvet rose to his feet, and fixing on him a steady 
eye, said, in a firm voice : ^* I am he who acousetyouf 
^09^ RobeipUrre, I cuseme you*** He then went on 
in a strain of fervid eloquence, following Robespierre, 
AS Cicero did Cataline, in all his devious ways — ^to 
the Jacobin club, to the municipal authorities, and the 
Assembly ever vaunting of his services, exciting the 
people to massacre, and spreading terror and death 
on every side — and closed up with " the glory of the 
revolt of the 10th of August is Common to all, but 
the glory of the massacres of September 2nd to you; 
(Ml tfow tmdyour (usocuUeB may they rest for ewer,** 

After the revolution which overthrew the Oiron<« 
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dlitfli he fl6d to the mountains of JTara, and wandered 
for months amid their solitudes and caverns, ponder- 
ing oyer the strange scenes through which he had 
pasted. 

Guadet was full of spirit — seizing with the in- 
tuition of genius the changes of the stormy Conven- 
tion and moulding it to his purpose. He died with 
the firmness of an old Roman ou the scaffold. 

Barharoux was flerj, prompt and penetrating. 
Foreseeing clearly the course of the Jacohins, he 
strove manfully to crush them, and would have suc- 
ceeded had he heen sustained hy his friends* On 
that last terrible day to the Girondists, when eighty 
thousand armed men stood arrayed in dark columns 
around the Hall of the Convention, and a hundred 
and sixty pieces of artillery were slowly advancing 
with lighted matches trembling above them, and the 
tocsin was sounding and generale beating, and can- 
non thundering in the distance, and the Convention 
tossing like a shattered vessel in a storm, he rose, 
and sending his fearless voice over the tempest, ex- 
claimed : ** Ihave sworn to die at tnypo$t; I will keep 
my oath* Bend, if you please^ before t/ie munioi^ 
paiity-'^ou who refused to arrest their wiokedneee / 
or else imitate us whom their fury immediately dem 
mands^^^'Wait and brave their Jury. You may compel 
me to sink under their daggers-^^ou shall not make 
fM fall at their feet:' 

Roland, clear and truthful — Gensonne, firm, reso^ 
lute, and decided-^Lanjuinais, intrepid, and fearless, 
lifting his voice, even when dragged by violence from 
the TVibune-^Brissot and Buzot helped to complete 
this galaxy of noble and eloquent men. 

On the other hand Robespierre combatted these 
bursts of eloquence by his daring plans-^insinuating, 
yet energetic, di8couT«e->-hi8 terse, vigoroua een* 
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tenceSi and his character as a patriot. Danton was 
like a roused Hod, and his voice of thunder fell with 
startling power on the Convention. Once when he 
heard the tocsin sounding and cannon roaring, he 
said, all that is required is ''holdness, boldness, 
boldness !" and this, with his relentless severity, was 
the secret of his strength. Marat, with the face of 
a monster and the heart of a fiend, had that art, 
or rather ferocity, which appeals to hate, murder and 
revenge. With such energetic, powerful minds 
locked in mortal combat, no wonder there were bursts 
of unsurpassed eloquence — thrilling appeals, noble 
devotion, such as never before shook a parliament. 
The fact that the Legislative assembly constituted 
one body, thus keeping the exciting topics of this 
most exciting time ever revolving in its midst, con- 
spired to give greater intensity to the feelings, and 
preserve that close and fierce collision from which 
fire is always struck. In halls of legislation the elo- 
quence of feeling — the spontkneous outbursts of pas- 
sion constituting the highest kind of impassioned 
oratory, are seldom witnessed. But here the im- 
pulses were restrained — ^each uttered what he felt, 
and that lofty daring which will of itself create 
genius, characterized the leaders. 

But when the Jacobins, through their appeals to 
the passions, triumphed, and the Girondists were 
dispersed or executed, the eloquence of the Conven- 
tion departed for ever. In the Reign of Terror, 
Danton was the chief orator, but action, action was 
wanted more than speeches. To awe, to terrify, to 
crush, was now the task of the Convention, and it 
went on destroying with a blind fury until at last it 
began to destroy itself. At length it turned fiercely 
on Danton its head, and that voice, after uttering its 
lost challenge, hurling its last curse and. swin^ was 
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hushed by the guillotine. Robespierre soon fol- 
lowed, and the yell of terror he gave on the scafibld, 
as the bandage was torn from bis maimed jaw, letting 
it fall on his breast, was the last time his tongue 
froze the hearts of the people with fear. 

The Reyolution now began to retrograde, and the 
French mind, which had been so terribly excited, 
for awhile stood paralyzed, and the tongue was 
dumb. Nothing shows the difference between the 
two nations, France and England, more clearly than 
the contrast this Hevolution presented to that of the 
English under Cromwell. In both the commons of 
the people came in collision with the throne, and 
conquered. In both the king perished on the scaf- 
fold, and the Parliament seized supreme power. Yet 
in the one case no atrocity marked the progress of 
freedom — even civil law remained in full force amid 
the tumult and violence before which the royal 
dynasty disappeared. The minds of the two nations 
are as different as the progress and results of the two 
Revolutions. The French excitable and imaginatiye, 
no sooner seize a theory than they push it to the ex- 
tremest limit. Enthusiasm and hope guide the 
movement, while reason and conscience control the 
passions of the English people. One dreams, the 
other thinks ; hence to the former, eloquence which 
appeals to the imagination and feelings is the truest 
and the best. The Tters^Etat^ now assembled in 
Berlin, will not move on to freedom as did that of 
France. The Germans are more sober, reflecting 
and cautious. This fact should be kept in mind in 
reading the speeches of French orators. Those 
things which would be extravagancies to an English 
or Dutch, are not to a French parliament. Bursts 
of sentiment which would draw tears from the latter, 
would proYoke a imile of incredulity or derision in 
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the former. The mathematician and the poet are to 
be moved by different appeals* 

Under the Directory there was but little display of 
eloquence, and scarcely none at all un4er the Em- 
pire. When Bonaparte mounted to supreme power, 
he wished to be the only speaker, as he was the only 
actor, in France. He established the strictest 
censorship both over the press and the tongue, and 
men dared not speak, except to echo him. If 
France was amaaed at the disappearance of the 
throne and aristocracy, and sudden rising of a re- 
public, with all its blinding, dazzling light, in their 
place, she was no less so at the vast empire that 
sprung up so rapidly at the touch of Napoleon. Men 
spoke no more of Greece or of Rome, except to hint 
at Caesar and his legions. '^ Rights of the people," 
''freedom of the press and speech," and all those 
spell-words by which the revolutionary leaders had 
gained power were forgotten, and the ''glory of 
France" absorbed every other thought. To this 
boundless enthusiasmi Napoleon knew how to address 
himself, and became at once the greatest military 
orator of the world. In any other time, and to any 
other army, his speeches would have been mere de- 
clamation, but taking both into consideration they 
are' models of oratory. He could speak with power, 
for his actions were eloquent, and stirred the heart 
of France to its core. 

The Restoration brought a great change over the 
parliament of France. From a constitutional mo- 
narchy she had passed into a free republic, thence into 
the rudest anarchy that ever shook the world, thence 
into a vast and glorious empire, and now, fallen 
exhausted, and bewildered, sunk back into the arms 
of a Bourbon. And when the representatives of the 
people again assembledi there were delegates from all 
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these greet epooh8|->— royalist emigtenti, filled sHore 
then efer with the idea of the divine right of kings 
»--K>ld soldiers from Napoleon's victorious armies, 
•till dreaming of glorT"— and ardent republicans, who 
would not) for all that had passed, abandon their 
liberal principles, 

The new Parliament at length settled down into 
three political parties — the Legitimists, who re« 
verenced kingship, and prated constantly of the 
throne and its prerogatives, and the aristocracy and 
its privileges-^the Constitutionalists, • or those who 
wished to establish the supremacy of the parliament 
balanced by royal authority and other powers, as in 
England— and the Liberals. These discordant ele- 
ments brought to the surface a group of statesmen 
and orators as different in their views and opinions, 
as if they had been men *t)f different ages of the 
world. The Liberalists constituted the opposition, 
and numbered among its leaders, Manuel, General 
Toy, Benjamin Constant, Laiitte Bignon, Casimir- 
Perier, and others. Under Charles X. it was a 
struggle of reason against blind devotion to old rules 
and forms. At length the last gave way' — Charles X. 
was compelled to abdicate, and the Revolution of 
1830 introduced a new order of things, which still 
continues. 

It is useless to speak of the present Parliament of 
France. Like the British Parliament, or the Ameri- 
can Congress, it is governed by the spirit of the politi- 
cian, rather than the elevated views of the states- 
man, or the devotion of the patriot. Between the 
different parties it is a struggle of tactics rather than 
of intellect — ^votes are carried, and changes wrought, 
more by the power of machinery than the power of 
truth or eloquence. The Chamber of Peers is 
almost a nullity, while over that of the deputies the 
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politic Louis Philippe holds a strong and steady 
hand. Ghiizot and Thiers have occupied the most 
prominent place in the public eye, under the present 
dynasty.* But the strategy of parliaments is now of 
more consequence and interest than their speeches, 
for management is found to secure votes better than 
they. This is natural — ^in unexciting times every- 
thing assumes a business form and is conducted on 
business principles — and commerce, and finance, and 
tariff, and trade, are not calculated to develope the 
powers of the oratory or call forth the highest kind of 
eloquence* 

* The above wai written pievioui to the Aeyolution of Febt 1818. 

r 



ORATOES OF FRANCE, 



CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 

MIBABEAU. 

As Ghristopber Colambas^ after having traTersed a vast 
extent of ocean, was advancing tranqnilly towards the 
continent of America, all of a sadden the wind blows, 
the lightning flashes, the thunder mnttert^ the cordage is 
rent, the pilo^ alarmed, and the vessel is on the verge of 
being lost, of being engulfed in the waves. But Columbus 
himself, while his soldiers and sailors gave themselves up 
to prayer and to despair, confiding in his high destinies, 
seized the helm, and steered through the roarings of the 
tempest and the horrors of the deep night, and feeling the 
prow of his vessel ground upon the shores of the New 
World, he cried, with a loud voice : <' Land ! land !" So, 
when the Revolution was losing its course, with started 
anchors and torn sails, upon a rocky and tempestuous 
sea, Mirabeaii taking his stand on the fore-deck, bade 
defiance to the flashing of the thunderbolt, and cheering 
the trembling passengers, raised in the midst of them his 
prophetic voice, and pointed them out the promised land 
of liberty. 

All .things concurred to make Mirabean the grand po- 
tentate of the tribune, bis peculiar organization, his life, 
his studies, his domestic broils, the extraordinary times 
in which he appeared, the spirit and manner of delibera- 
tion of the Constituent Assembly^ and the combination 
truly marvellouB of his oratorical facoltiest It is requisite^ 
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in an assembly of twelve hundred legislatoniy thai the 
orator should be discernible from a distance, and Mirabean 
was discernible from a distance. It is requisite that he 
should be audible from a distance, and Mirabeau was 
thus audible. It is requisite that the details of his phy- 
siognomy should disappear in the geoeral expression, and 
that the grandeur of the soul be transfused into the 
countenance, and the discourse. But Mirabeau had this 
general expression, those features, that soul. Mirabeau 
in the tribune was the most imposing of orators : an 
orator so consummate, that it is harder to say what he 
wanted than what he possessed. 

Mirabeau had a massive and square obesity of figure, 
thick lips, a forehead broad, bony, and prominent ; arched 
eyebrows, an eagle eye, cheeks flat and somewhat flabby, 
features full of pock-holes and blotches, a voice of 
thunder^ an enormous mass of hair, and the faM of a 
lion. 

Bom with a frame of iron and a temperament of flame^ 
he transcended the virtues and the vices of his race. The 
passions took him up almost in his cradle, and devoured 
him almost throughout his life. His exubfrant faculties, 
nnable to work out their developement in the exterior 
world, concentrated inwardly upon themselves. There 
passed within him an agglomeration, a labouring, a fer- 
mentation of all sorts of ingredienla, like the volcano 
which condenses, amalgamates, fuses and brays its lava 
torrents before hurliug them into the air through its 
flaming mouth. Greek and Latin literature, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, philosophy, music, he learned all, 
was master of all. Fenciug, swimming, horsemanship, 
dancing, runniog, wrestling, all exercises were familiar 
to 1dm. The vicissitudes which the fortunate philoso- 
phera of the age had merely depicted, he had experienced. 
He had proudly looked despotism, paternal ana ministe- 
rial, in the face, without fear and without submission.— 
Poor, a fugitive, an exile, an outlaw, the inmate of a 
prison, every day, every hour of his youth was a fault, a 
passion, a study, a strife. Behind the bara of dungeons 
and bastilles, with pen in hand and brow inclined over 
his books, he stowed the vast repositories of his memory 
with the riohest and most Taxied titasures. His soul was 



temperad i»d re*ttmperBd In hii indifnant attftdn upoii 
tyraimy, like those steel weapons that ai« plonged ia 
•wtiieT, while still red from the fornaoe. 

While the rest of the ariatocratio youth were dlssipat- 
inff their days in stupid and frivolous debanchery^he was 
coarageously straggling against man and against for« 
tone. His soal, fortified rather than revolted by injastiot 
and arbitrary wroDgi grew resolute in presence of ob* 
staeles ; his intellect^ sharpened by misfortune^ abounded 
in expedients and eoutrivances. What variety of strata* 
gemsl what fertility of resources! what height of dar* 
ingi what depth of sagacity I How escape from his 
father; from the police; from his enemies?— how fiy^ 
and by what means ? — ^how live alone ? — how above all 
•upport a companion? — how obtain an appeal from his 
capital sentence ? — how touch his father to compassion, 
without the preliminary of separating from his mistress? 
-^how avoid separating from her, if ha would return to 
his wife ? — ^how execute this separation without degrading 
her, without driving her to despair? — ^how meet such a 
SQccession of ever**springing wants ?*^how parry so many 
perplexities (A situation, so many exigencies, so many 
delicacies, so many dangers? — how plead positions the 
contrary of one another, without flaw of logic and with- 
out breach of morality? Ha doubles, he multiplies 
himself; he defends himself and he attacks by turns; he 
supplicates, threatens ; he writes and speaks, speaks in 
his own causa like a lawyer, without being a lawyer, 
better than a lawyer, in short as Mirabeau alone ootdfl 
speak. Immoral defence, no doubt !* situation false and 
sophistical; da^s without repose, nights without sleep; 
tempestuous life bestrewn with shoals and wrecks; 
efforts ever strained, sometimes succeeding, commdnly 
failing ! But in a single heart, what lessons of the human 
heart I and in that head, what elaboration of mind I what 
fecundation ! what fruits I How well he could adapt 
himself, insinuate himself, rise to haughtiness, stoop to 
humility, take every tone of composition, whether he 
paints to Sophie, in lines of fire, the passionate torments 
of his soul, or, at a later period, writes the people of 
Haneillea a ktter on the high price of coin^ whioii it a 
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litde muter-piece of popalar good fense^ precise calcula* 
tion and expcmtory nmplicity ! 

Every where^ in every thing, Mirabean reveals himself; 
— ^in his letters, in his pleadings, in his memorials, in his 
treatises on arbitrary imprisonments, on the liberty of the 
press, on the privileges of the nobility, on the inequality 
of distinctions, on the financial affairs and the situation 
of Europe: enemy of every abnse, vehement^ polemic, 
bold reformer ; more remarkable, it is tme, for elevation, 
hardihopd, and originality of thought, for sagacity of 
observation^ and vigour of reasoning, than for graces of 
form ; verbose, even loose, incorrect, unequal, but rapid 
and picturesque in style, — a spoken, not a written style, 
as that of most orators. With what masculine eloquence 
he objurgates the King of Prussia ! ** Do but what the 
son of your slave will have done ten times a day, ten 
times better than yon, the courtiers will tell you you have 
performed an extraordinary action. Give full rein to 
your passions, they will tell you you do well. Squander 
the sweat and the blood of your subjects like the water 
of the rivers, they will say you do well. If you descend 
to avenge yourself, you so powerful, — they will say you 
do well. They have said so, when Alexander, in his 
drunkenness, tore open with his poignard the bosom of 
his friend. They have said so, when' Nero assassinated 
his mother.'* 

Is not this in the oratorical style f 

The orator is equally discovered in his letter of thanks 

to the Tiers-etat of Marseilles. " O Marseilles I ancient, 

august city, asylum of liberty, may the regeneration 

which now awaits the kingdom, shed upon thee and thine 

all the choicest of its blessings t Language fails me to 

tell tiiee eitiier what I feel or what I think ; but a heart 

remains to me, — that heart is inexhaustible, and you have 

^ .. (ardently and enduringly its best wishes 1" 

\ t On the other hand, is it not a marvel to find him, in 

; times so backward, present already, in the name of the 

Commons, to the Assembly CEt€U8j of Provence, the basis 

of universal suffrage and representative government? 

« When a nation is too numerous to come together in a 

single assembly, it forms several bodies, and the in- 

dividoals of each particular body delegate to one of their 
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number the right of voting in their behalf.-— Every 
representative is, by conseqaence, the reaalt of election. 
The collection of representatives is the nation, and all 
those who are not representatives, mnst have been so, by 
the fact alone that they are represented. — There should 
not be an individual in the nation who is not either 
elector or electee, representing or represented." Would 
it not be said that Mirabean had already discovered, or 
rather created, by an sffort of his precursory genius, the 
form, the definitions, and the terms of political langnage? 
Let us recapitulate, for his life has several phases ; let ns 
recapitulate Mirabeau at this stage of his career. 

He had lived a life of suffering and study in the bas- 
tilles, experienced the rigours and privations of exile, 
written politics, framed codes, pleaded his own causes, 
prepared memorials, espoused the cause of the multitude, 
broken with his caste, frequented the ministers, visited 
England, studied Switzerland, resided in Holland, ob- 
served in Prussia. At once a man of study and a man 
of pleasure, a soldier, a prisoner of state, a victim of 
tyranny, a man of letters, a statesman, a diplomatist, a 
courtier, a demagogue; he had meditated, suffered, com- 
pared, judged, legislated, published books, pronounced 
orations. His parliamentary education had been com- 
pleted, before the Parliament itself was in existence. 
He at the outset spoke fluently the political dialect, 
which his colleagues only lisped. He spoke it better 
than the advocates of the bar, — ^better than the preachers 
of the pulpit. He was an orator before any one sus- 
pected it, perhaps before even he knew it himself. He 
was destined to become speedily the leader, no less than 
the orator of the Constituent Assembly, the prince of the 
modem tribune, the ver^ god of eloquence, and, to say 
all in a word, the grand impersonation of the Revolution 
of 1789. 

The Revolution of 1789 has been the great event of 
modem times. The philosophers by their writings, the 
Parliaments by their resistances, the court by its insane 
prodigalities, the clergy by its excessive wealth, the 
people by its misery, the financial establishment by its 
baiucmptcies, legislation by its abases^ civilization by iti 
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yrognw, fingUnd and the tTnited Statep by their ex« 
ample,—all portended the approach of a catastrophe. 

The old locial atraoture of oar fathers had ran to decay 
from top to bottom. As portions of the edifice were 
stripped to be repaired, it was foand to be all gnawn by 
worms and undermined by time. Accordingly, as soon 
as the hammer of the demolisher had detached a few 
stones^ the walls shook throaghout, and the fabric fell to 
pieces. All was confasion amid the ruins^ when the 
States-General were convoked. A general cry arose to 
demand, that there should no more be divers stories sn- 
perposited one upon another, neither spacious apartments 
for one or for a few persons, nor small ones for a multi- 
tude of men; that thenceforth the edifice should not 
beloog to a single proprietor, but to all the inhabitants 
of the States, and that their delegates should be charged 
to provide for the re-construction, insurance, and furnish- 
ing of the new social mansion. Mirabeau stepped forth 
upon the course like a giant, and the ground trembled 
beneath his footsteps. A noble, he leads to battle the 
Tiers-Stat against the nobility, who had imprudently 
driven him ^m their ranks. He compares himself to 
Gracchus, proscribed by the Roman senate. "Thus." 
said he, " perished the last of the Gracchi by the hauas 
of the patricians. But, having received the mortal bloW| 
he flong a handful of dust towards heaven, attesting the 
avenging gods, and from this dust arose Marias — Marius 
less great in having exterminated the Cimbri, than in 
having quelled in Rome the aristocracy of the nobility I*' 
There is not in antiquity a passage more oratorical. 
Furthermore, all this discourse is of a high order of elo-^. 
quence, and it terminates with this beautiful prophecy : 

f Privileges must have an end, but the people is etemaL* 

This lofty reply made his adversaries quake, and Mira- 
bean tluww himself without more reserve into the paths 
of democracy. Once upon this ground he tempered it. 
be solidified it under his feet, he took hie position, and 
wraitled as tiie popular champion, against the Orders of 
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Clergv and lYobility, with all the pow«r of bui logie, 
and all tha energy of hif indomitable will. 

It is vulgarly imagined that the force of Mirabean 
consisted in the dewlaps of his bnllish neck, in the 
thick masses of his lion-like hair ; that he swept down 
his adversaries by a swing of his tail; that he rolled 
down npon them with the roarings and fury of a torrent ; 
that he dismayed them by a look ; that he overwhelmed 
them with the bursts of his thunder-like voice: this 
is to praise him for the exterior qualities of port, voice« 
and gesture, as we would praise a gladiator or a 
dramatic actor; it is not to praise as he ought to be 
praised this great orator. Doubtless Mirabean owed a 
great deal, at the outset of his oratorical career, to the 
prestige of his name. For he was already master of the 
Assembly by the reputation of his eloquence, before he 
became so by his eloquence itself. 

Doubtless Mirabeau owed much to that penetrating, 
flexible, and sonorous voice which used to nil with ease 
the ears of tvrelve hundred persons, to those haughty 
accents which infused life and passion into his cause, to 
those impetuous gestures, which flung to his affrighted 
adversaries defiances that dared them to reply. Doubt- 
less he owed much to the inferiority of his rivals ; for in 
his presence the other celebrities were effaced, or rather 
the}r were grouped as satellites about this magnificent 
luminaiy only to render it, by the contrast, of a more 
vivid effulgence. The able Maury was but an elegant 
rhetorician ; Gazales, a fluent speaker; Sieyes, a taciturn 
metaphysician; Thonret, a jurist; Bamave, a hope. But 
what established his unrivalled dominion over the Assem- 
bly was, in the first place, the enthusiastical predisposi- 
tion of the Assembly itself; it was the multitude and 
the concurrence of his astonishing faculties, his produc- 
tive facility, the immensity of his studies and his know* 
ledge ; it was the grandeur and breadth of his political 
views, the solidity of his reasoning, the elaborateness 
and proftmdity of his discourses, the vehemence of his 
improvisations, and the pungency of his repartees. 

How diflbrent those times from ours I The whole 
population of Paris used to mingle brealMessly in the 
oisciiflsions of tiie legislatare. One bundled tiioiiflaoA 
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citizens filled the Toileries, the Place Veaddme, the 
streets adjacent^ and copied bulletins were passed from 
hand to hand, circulated, thrown among the crowd, 
containing the occurrences of each moment of the debate. 
There was then some public life and spirit. The nation, 
the citizens, the Assembly, were all in expectation of 
some great events, all full of that electric and vague 
excitement so favourable to the exhibitions of the tribune 
and the triumphs of eloquence. We, who live in an 
epoch without faith or principles, devoured as we are 
from head to foot with the leprosy of political mate- 
rialism — ^we, Assemblies of manikins who inflate our- 
selves like the mountain in labour, to bring forth but a 
mouse — ^we, seekers of jobs, of ministerial office, of 
ribbons, epaulettes, coUectorships and judgeships — ^we, a 
race of brokers and stockjobbers, of Haytian or Neapoli- 
tan three or five per cent — we, men of court, of police, 
of coteries, of all sorts of times, of all sorts of govern- 
ments, of all sorts of journalism, of all sorts of opinion — 
we, deputies of a parish or of a fraternity ; deputies of 
a harbour, of a railroad, of a canal, of a vineyard ; depu- 
ties of sugar-cane or beet-root; deputies of oil or of 
bitumen ; deputies of charcoal, of salt, of iron, of flax ; 
deputies of bovine, equine, asinine interests ; deputies, in 
short, of all things except of France, we shall never be 
^able to comprehend all that there was in that famous 
Constituent Assembly of deep conviction and thorough 
sincerity, of simplicity of heart, of singleness of purpose it 
of virtue, of disinterestedness, and of veritable grandeur. 
No, one would have said there existed then in this As- 
sembly and this nation of our fathers, no men of mature 
years who had experienced the evil days of despotism, 
none of old age who remembered the past. All was 
generous self-sacriflce, patriotic enthusiasm, raptures of 
liberty, boundless aspirations after a happy future. It 
was as a beautiful sun which dissolves the clouds of 
spring, warms the frozen limbs, and gilds every object 
with its pure and genial light. The nation, youthful and 
dreamy, had imaginings of distant voices inviting it to 
the loftiest destinies. It had flts of trembling, of tears^ 
of smiles, like a mother in the delivery of her first-born 
child. It was the Revolution in the cradle* 
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Oor present Chamben are fo many little chapeli, 
where each one places his own image npon the altar, 
chants magnificates, and pays adoration to himself. Oar 
present orators are generally but officers witboat soldiers. 
They represent bat obsolete o|>inions, decayed and dying 
parties, fractions of fractions, if not of nnits. They are 
never heard of beyond the range of their voice. They 
have no infiaence npon the public. 

On the contrary, Mirabean represented and condacted 
an era. We seem to see him still in the stormy night of 
the past, standing on the mountain, like another Moses, 
amid thander and lightning, bearing the tables of the law 
in his hands, and his brow encircled with a halo of flame, 
nntil he disappears into the depths of the shade which 
rises and wraps him. 

It is at the voice of Mirabean that the States-General 
assemble. It is by the light of his torch they begin their 
march. The Order of the Nobility separate violently and 
revolt. Mirabean moderates, by his forbearance, the hot- 
headedness of the Tiers-Etat, He flatters, he courts, he 
honours the minority of the Clergy, for the purpose of 
winning it to his side ; he ascribes to the King his own 
thoughts, to intimidate the Nobles. Then, after he has 
by little and little infused confidence into the timid bur- 
gesses (fHmrgeoisJ of the Commons — at first astonished at 
the temerity of their undertaking — he dazzles them of a 
sudden with the title of Bepresentative of the people. 
They are no longer a fraction of the Assembly--not even 
the largest— but the whole Assembly. The orders of ^e 
Clergy and of the Nobles are about to fade and be ab» 
sorbed, like feeble rays in the blaze of the national 
majesfy. 

* What ! need I," says he, ** demonstrate that the divi- 
sion of Orders, that debate and deliberation by Order, 
would be a contrivance truly sublime for the purpose of 
establishing constitutionally selfishness in the prieshood, 
pride in the aristocrv.cy, baseness in the people, confusion 
among all interestp, corruption in all classes, cupidity in 
every soul, the insignificance of the nation, the impotence 
of the prince, tiie despotism of the ministry P" 

It was not enough for Mirabeaa to have^ by an able 
o 
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manoetiTrei separated the forces and sundered the tmion 
of the two disienting orders, to have sanctioned the per- 
manence of insurrection by the personal inviolability of 
the insargents, in tne, to have obtained a decreeal of the 
unity, indivisibility, and sovereignty of the Constituent 
Assembly — ^it was iiirther necessary to find for this 
sovereignty occupation and authority. 

The Court, by its insane; arbitrary and prodigal crea- 
tion of imposts, and the Nobles and Clergy, by their 
refusal to contribute, had piled up the public debt and 
precipitated the ruin of the finances. The evil bore 
within itself the remedy, remedy still more of a political 
than a financial nature, remedy which could cure the 
nation only in as far as it should be applied by its own 
hands. This remedy was the previous voting of all taxa- 
tion by the people. But the Constituent Assembly re- 
presented the people. Therefore, by refusing the sup- 
plies, it could arrest the government, as we dismount 
the spring of a clock; as the axle-tree is detached from 
the whirling chariot. With the refusal of the impost 
proposed by Mirabeau, the Revolution was already ac- 
complished. 

Our fathers cast their works in brass, we scrape ours 
upon glass. They wisely look for resemblances, we 
foolishly amalgamate contraries. They invented, we 
copy. They were architects^ we are but masons. Since 
Mirabeau, we have scarce done anything but retrograde 
in political science; and if they doubt this, let them 
rend the Declaration of the Bights of Man, by Mirabeau. 
It contained : 

The equality and the liberty of all men by right of 
birth. — The establishment, modification and periodic re- 
vision of the Constitution by the people; the Law, the 
6X]7res8ion of the general will ; the delegation of the 
legislative power to representatives frequently renewed, 
legally and freely elected; always existing; annually 
assembled, and inviolable. 

The infallibility of the King, and the responsibility of 
the ministers. 

The liberty of otherS; the limit of the liberty of each. 

The liberfy of the person^ and by way of gunrantee^ 
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the publicity of the chargt^ the proceedings and ilie 
judgment, the priority and gradation of penaUiea. 

The bribery of thought, by speech, writing^ or print- 
ing, subject to the repression of abuse. 

The liberty of worahipi subject to the police. 

The liberty of political associationi subject to mu- 
nicipal surveillance. 

The liberty of locomotion firom the interior to other 
countries. 

The liberty of ])roperty, commerce, and labour. 

The expropriation of private property for private use, 
providing a just indemnity. 

The previous votiugi the proportional equality, the 
morality, justice, and moderation of taxation. 

The establiahment of a regular accountability, eco« 
nomy in expenditure, moderate salaries, and the abolition 
of perquisites and sinecures. 

The admissibility of every citizen to the offices civil, 
ecclesiastical, military. 

The subordination of the military to the civil autho- 
rities* 

Besistance to oppression. 

The Declaration of Rights was a magnificent prologue 
to the Constitution, like those porches with which the 
ancients adorned the temples of their gods. It was a 
political declaration full of grandeur and majesty, a sy» 
nopsis of the doctrines of the philosophers and publicists 
of the eighteenth century, an imitation of the American 
constitution. The French ' genius lores to generalize, 
and in the fluctuating disorder of opinions, it was neces- 
sary to have a rallying point, a basis of discussion. The 
preamble of the Constitution of 1793, and the charters 
of 1814 and 1630 are, in many respects, but the repro- 
duction, democratized or aristocratized, of Mirabeau's 
** Declarations of the Rights of man." 

The speeches of Mirabeau are commonly but the elo- 
quent commentary of his Declaration of Rights. He 
was not content, this bold innovator, with discovering 
new coasts and erecting upon them a few landmarks. 
He built walls and cities, and beneath the rubbish and 
ruins of so knany oonstitutioui which have since crumr 
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bled apon one another, we find still this day the granite 
fonndations whereupon they were raised. 

He sowed profasely in his comprehensive coarse, all 
the jost and sacred maxims of representative government 
—-the sovereignty of the people; the delegation of 
powers ; the veto, the independence, responsibility, and 
conntersignature of the ministers ; the grand jury ; the 
equality of taxation. He advocates the liberty of the 
press, of religious worship, of the individual, of loco- 
motion; amotion from office; the constitution of muni- 
cipalities and courts of justice ; the establishment of the 
National Guard and of the Jury ; the variability of the 
civil list, and its reduction to a million of income ; ex- 
emption from taxes of the necessitous classes ; uniformity 
of the currency and the decimal calculation ; the liberty 
of peaceful and unarmed associations ; the secrecy of 
letters; the fi^quent and periodic renewal of the legisla- 
ture ; tiie annual vote of the army estimates ; the pecu- 
niary responsibility of the collectors^ and the penal 
responsibility of the communes ; the passports to depu- 
ties; the sale of national property; the verification of 
parliamentary powers by the Parliament; the employ- 
ment of armed force at the requisition, and in presence 
of the municipal officers elected by the people ; houses 
of paternal correction; martial law; equality of suc- 
cessions; the legal presence, and. the right of interrogat- 
ing the ministers in the bosom of the Assembly; the 
denomination of the departments; a civic education. 
He opposed the peremptory mandates, the duality of the 
Chambers ; the immutability of the church property ; 
the initiative direct and personal of the King ; the lot- 
tery system ; the permanence of the districts. 

One is surprised, recoils affrighted, before the gigantic 
works accomplished by Mirabeau duriug the two years 
of his parliamentary life. Elaborate discourses, apos- 
trophes, replies, motions, addresses, letters to con- 
stituents, newspaper controversy, reports, morning ses- 
sions, evening sessions, committee business, he participates 
in all, superintends all. Nothing for him was too great, 
nothing too little ; nothing too complex, and nothing too 
simple. He bears upon his shoulders a world of labours, 
and seems^ in that Herculean career, to experience nei- 
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ther fktigQe or disttote. Hd nnrarelled with perfect 
eaie the most complicated difflciiltiei> and his reetleei 
activity exhausted the whole circle of subjects, without 
being able to satisfy itself. He kept occupied all at the 
same time his numerous friends, his constituents^ his 
agents, his secretaries. He conversed, debated, listened, 
dictated, read, compiled, wrote, declaimed, maintained 
a correspondence with all France. He digested the 
labours Of others, assimilating them so as that they 
became his own. He used to receive notes as he 
ascended the tribune, in the tribune even, and . pass 
them, without pausing, into the texture of his discourse. 
He retouched the harangues and reports of which h» 
had given the frame, the plan, the idea. He chastened ' 
them with his practised judgment^ coloured them with 
his vivid expressions, strengthened them with his vigor- 
ous thought. This sublime plagiarist, this grand master, 
employed his aids. and his pupils to extract the marble 
froih the quarry and chip off the grosser parts, like the 
stutuary who, when the block is rough-hewn, approaches, 
takes his chisel, gives it respiration and life, and makes 
it a hero or a god. 

Mirabeau had a perfect understanding of the tne- 
cbanism and the rights of a deliberative body. He kn^W 
how far it tnay go akid wheriB it Bhould stop. His dis- 
ciplinary formulas have passed into our rules, his maxims 
into our laws, his couhsels into our policy. His words 
were law. He presided as he spoke, with a grave 
dignity, and used to reply to the several deputatioBS 
with such fertility of eloquence and felicity of language, 
that it may be truly said the Constituent Assembly has 
never been better represented than by Mirabeau, whetlier 
in the chair of the president or in the tribune of the orator. 
What a grand Conception he formed of the national re- 
presentation when sikying: '' Every deputation from the 
people astounds ttay courago.'* It was with these holy 
einotions he approached thd tribanOk 

Mirabeau used to premeditate most of his discourses. 

— His comparison of the Gracchi, his alluiion to tiie 

Tar^ian rock, his apostrophe to fiieyes, his ftunoas 

sj)eecfa»es on the co&0UtatiOD| Ot^ tke Hght of war aad 

80 
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peace, fhe royal veto, the property of the Clergy, the 
lottery, the mines, bankruptcy, the assignats, slarery, 
national edacation, the law of succeesions, where he 
displays such treasures of science and profound elabora- 
tion of thought— all these are written pieces. 

His manner as an orator is that of the great masters of 
antiquity, with an admirable energy of gesture and a vehe- 
mence of diction which perhaps they had never reached. 
He is strong, because he does not diffuse himself; he is 
natural, because he uses no ornaments ; he is eloquent, 
because he is simple ; he does not imitate others, because 
he needs but to be himself; he does not surcharge his 
discourse with a baggage of epithets, because they would 
retard it ; he does not run into digressions, for fear, of 
wandering from the (j[uestion. His exordiums are some- 
times abrupt, sometimes majestic, as it comports with 
the subject. His narration of facts is clear. His state- 
ment of the question is precise and positive. His ample 
and sonorous phraseology much resembles the spoken 
phraseology of Cicero. He unrolls, with a solemn slow- 
ness, the folds of his discourse. He does not accumulate 
his enumerations as ornaments, but as proofs. He seeks 
not the harmony of words, but the concatenation of ideas. 
He does not exhaust a subject to the dregs, he takes but 
the flower. Would he dazzle, the most brilliant images 
spring up beneath his steps ; would he touch, he abounds 
in raptures of emotion, in tender persuasions, in oratori- 
cal transports which do not conflict with, but sustain, 
which are never confounded with, but follow, each 
other, which seem to produce one another successively, 
and flow with a happy disorder from that fine and prolific 
nature. 

But when he comes to the point in debate, when he en- 
ters the heart of the question, he is substantial, nervous, 
logical as Demosthenes. He advances in a serried and 
impenetrable order. He reviews his troops, disposes the 
plan of attack, and arrays them in order of battle. 
Mailed in the armour of dialectics, he sounds the charge, 
rushes upon the adversaries, seizes and prostrates them, 
nor does he lose his hold till he compels them, knee on 

geek, to avow themselves vanquished* If th^ retreat, 
e pumuesi aHacks them front iad rear, pnnjiei upon 
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them> drives tbenii and brings them inevitably within the 
imperial cirde which he had designated for their destnic* 
tion ; like those who, upon the deck of a narrow vessel, 
captured by boarding her, place a hopeless enemy between 
their sword and the ocean. 

How his language must have surprised by its novelty, 
and thrilled the popular heart, when he drew this picture 
of a legal constitution : — 

** Too often are bayonets the only remedy applied to 
the convulsions of oppression and want. But bayonets 
never re-establish but the peace of terror, the silence of 
despotism. Ah! the people are not a furious herd which 
must be kept in chains! Always quiet and moderate^ 
when they are truly free, they are violent and unruly but 
under those governments where they are systematically 
debased in order to have a pretext to despise them. 
"When we consider what must result to the happiness of 
twenty-five millions of men, from a legal constitution in 
place of ministerial caprices, — from the consent of all the 
wills and the co-operation of all the lighte of the nation 
in the improvement of our laws, from the reform of 
abuses, from the reduction of taxes, from economy in the 
finances, from the mitigation of the penal laws, from 
regularity of procedure in the tribunals, from the abo- 
lition of a multitude of servitudes which shackle industry 
and mutilate the human faculties, — in a word, from that 
grand system of liberty, which, planted on the firm basis 
of freely-elected municipalities, rises gradually to the 
provincial administrations, and receives ite completion 
from the annual recurrence of the States- General ; — when 
we weigh all that must result from the restoration of 
this vast empire, who does not feel that the greatest of 
crimes, the aarkest outrage against humanity, would be 
to offer opposition to the rising destiny of our country, 
and thrust her back into the depths of the abyss, there 
to hold her oppressed beneath the burthen of all her 
chains." 

With what accuracy, with what nicety of observation 
he enumerates the difficulties of the civil and military 
administration of Bailly and Lafayette when he pro- 
Jposes to vote them the thanks of the Assembly : — 

f^What an administnitionl what an epoch, where all 
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is to be feated and all to be braved ! "vrhen tamnU begets 
inmiilt, when an affray is produced by the very meanH 
taken to prevent it; — when moderation is nnceasingly 
necessary* and moderation appears pusillanimity, timidity, 
treason — when you are beset with a thousand counsels, 
Hnd yet must take your own — when all persons are to be 
dreaded, even citizens whose intentions are pure, but 
whom distrust, excitement, exaggeration, render almost 
as formidable as conspirators — when one is obliged, even 
in critical circumstances, to yield up his wisdom, to lead 
anarchy in order to repress it, to assume an employment 
glorious, it is true, but environed with the most harassing 
alarms — when it is necessary besides, in the midst of 
BQch and so many difficulties, to show a serene counte- 
nance, to be always calm, to enforce order even in the 
Smallest details, to offend no one» to heal all jealousies, 
to serve incessantly and seek to please^ bat without the 
appearance of being a servant I*' 

w hen M. Neckar. minister of finance, asked the Assem- 
bly for a vote of confidence, Mirabeau, in order to carry 
it by storm, displayed all the irony of his eloattence, and 
all the might of his logic; and when he saw the auditory 
shaken, he hurled against bankruptcy the following fuf- 
minations: — 

'' Oh I if declarations less solemn did not guarantee oar 
respect for the public faith, our horror of the infamous 
word Bankruptcy, t should say to those who familiarise 
themselves perhaps with the idea of repudiating the 
public engagements, through fear of excessive sacrifices, 
through terror of taxation : — * What, then, is bankruptcy, 
if it is not the cruelest, the most iniquitous, the most dis- 
astrous of imposts ? My friends, listen to me, a word, 
a single word 1 

" * Two centuries of depredation and robbery have ex- 
cavated the abyss wherein the kingdom is on the verge of 
being engulfed. This frightful gulf it is indispensable to 
fill up. Well, here is d list of the proprietors. Choose 
from among the richest, so as to sacrifice the smallest 
number of the citizens. But choose ! for is it not expe- 
dient that a small number perish to save the mass of the 
people? Come — these two thousand notables possess 
wherewith to supply the deficit. Restore order to oui: 
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finances^ peftce and prosperity to the kingdom. Strike^ 
and immolate pitilessly these melancholy victimB^ preci- 
pitate them into the abyss ; it is aboat to close • • 

What, you recoil with horror! Inconsistent^ pnsi- 

lanimons men t And do you not see that in decreeing 
bankruptcy — or> what is more odious still, in rendering it 
inevitable without decreeing — ^you disgrace yourselves 
with an act a thousand times more criminal ; for, in fact, 
that horrible sacrifice would remove the deficiency. But 
do you imagine that because you refuse to pay, you shall 
cease to owe P Do you think the thousands, the millions 
of men who will lose in an instant, by the dreadful ex- 
plosion or its revulsions, all that constituted the comfort 
of their lives, and perhaps their sole means of subsist- 
ence, will leave yon in the peaceable enjoyment of your 
crime P Stoical contemplatbrs of the incalculable woes 
which this catastroi>he will scatter over France ; unfeel- 
ing egotists, who tiiink these convulsions of despair and 
wretchedness will pass away like so many others, and 
pass the more rapidly as they will be the more violent, 
are you quite sure that so many men without bread will 
leave you tranquilly to luxuriate amid the viands which 
you have been unwilling to curtail in either variety or 

delicacy ? No, yon will perish, and in the universal 

conflagration, which yon do not tremble to kindle, the 
loss of your honour will not save you a single one of 
your detestable luxuries \ Vote, then, this extraordinary 
subsidy, and may it prove sufficient I Vote it, because 
the class most interested in the sacrifice which the go- 
vernment demands, is you yourselves ! Vote it, because ' 
the public exigencies allow of no evasion, and that yon 
will be responsible for every delay ! Beware of aslong 
time I misfortune never grants it. What 1 gentlemen, in 
reference to a ridiculous movement of the Palais-Boy al, 
a ludicrous insurrection which had never any consequence 
except in the weak imaginations or the wicked purposes 
of a few designing men, you have heard not long since 
these insane cries : Cataline is at the gates of Rome^ and 
you deliberate ! And assuredly, there was around you 
neither Cataline, nor danger, nor factions, nor Rome ...» 
But to-day, bankruptcy, hideous bankruptcy, is there be- 
fore you. It threatens to consume yoU; your country^ 
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your property^ your honour.* *• «i. And you delitorate i^*' 

This ii as beautiful as it is antique. 

Kirabeau in his premeditated discourses Was admirabli. 
But what was he not in his extemporaneous effusions P 
His natural vehemence, of which he repressed the flightv 
in his prepared dpeeches^ broke down all barriers in his 
improvisations. A sort of nervous irritability gave theli 
to nis whole frame an almost preternatural animation and 
life. His breast dilated with an impetuous breathinf. 
His lion face became wrinkled and contorted. His eyea 
■hot forth ilame* He roared, he stamped, he shook the 
fierce mass of hi« hair, all whitened with foam ; he trod 
the tribune with the supreme authority of a master, and 
tiie imperial air of a king. What an interesting spectacle 
to behold him, momently, erect and exalt himself under 
the pressure of obstacle t To see him display the pride of 
his commanding browl To see him, like the andient 
^ Orator, when, with all the powers of his unchained 
eloquence, he was wont to sway to and fro in the Forum 
the agitated waves of the Boman multitude I Then 
would he throw by the measured notes of his declamation, 
habitually grave and solemn. Then would escape him 
broken exclamations, tones of thunder, and accents of 
heart-rending and terrible pathos. He concealed with 
the fleffh and colour of his rhetoijc the sinewy arguments 
of his dialectics. He transported the Assembly, because 
he was himself transported. And yet-Hio extraordinary 
was his force — ^he abandoned himself to the torrent of 
his eloquence, without wandering from his course; he 
mastered others by its sovereign sway, without losing for 
an instant his own self-control. 

His improvisations, whether from rapid exhaustion, or 
rather instinct of his art, were brief. He knew that 
atrong emotions lose their effect by duration — ^that it is 
unwise to leave the enthusiasm of friends the time to 
cool, or tiie objections of adversaries time for preparation 
^--that people soon come to laugh at the thunder which 
rumbles in the air without producing a bolt, and that an 
antagonist should be strack down promptly, like the 
cannon ball which kills at a blow. 

It was e<mtended the ABsembly ought not to have the 



initiative in the impeaehment of the minlfltenrr Mlrabeau 
replied on the spot : 

** Toa forget that the people to whom yon oppose the 
limitation of the three powers, is the soarce of all the 
powers, and that it alone can delegate them ! Yon forget 
that it is to the sovereign yon would deny the control of 
his own administrators 1 Yon forget, in short, that we^ 
the representatives of the sovereign,-— in presence of 
whom stand suspended all the powers of the State^ those 
even of the chief of the nation in case of confliction, — ^yoa 
forget that we by no means pretend to place or displace 
ministers by virtue of oar decrees, but solely to manifest 
the opinion of our constituents respecting such or such a 
minister 1 What I you would refuse us the simple right 
of declaration — ^yoa who accord us that of accusing, of 
prosecuting, and of creating a tribunal to punish these 
mbrications of iniquity, the machinations of which, by a 
palpable contradiction, you would have us to contemplate 
in a respectfol silence 1 Do you not see then how much 
a better lot I would ensure our governors than you, how 
much I exceed yon in moderation? You allow no 
interval between a bodiug silence and a sanguinary 
denunciation. To say nothing or to punish, to obey or 
to strike-*Buch is your system ! And for me, I would 
notify before denouncing, I would remonstrate before 
casting reproach !'* 

He frequently used, by inspiration, those vivid fig^nree 
which transport of a sudden, men, objects, and places pn 
the stage, and make them hear, speak, and act, as if they 
were really present. The Assembly was about to plunge 
imprudently into religious anarrels. Mirabeau, to cut the 
matter short, rose and said : '^Hecollect that from this 
place, from the very tribune where I now speak, I can 
see the window of the palace through which factious 
miscreants, uniting temporal interests with the most 
sacred interests of religion, had fired by the hand of a 
king of the French the fatal gun which was to be the 
signal of the massacre of the Huguenots I" 

A deputation of the Assembly was preparing to wait 
upon the king to request the dismission of the troops, al- 
ready three times reused. The indignant, Mirabeau^ nn« 
able to contain himself, addresses the Committee x-^ 
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'^ Say to the King-Hiiay to him, that the hordei 6f 
foreigners by whom we are invested, have received yes- 
terday the visit of the princes, of the princesses, of the 
favoarites^ male and female, also their caresses, and their 
exhortations, and their presents 1 Say to him that the 
whole night, these foreign satellites, gorged with gold 
and wine, have been predicting in their impious songs the 
enslavement of France, and invoking with their brutal 
vows the destruction of the National Assembly t Say to 
him that in his very palace, the courtiers have led their 
dances to the sound of this barbarous music, and that 
such was the prelude of the Saint-Bartholomew !*' 

In his fine discourse on the " right of peace and war," 
Mirabeau had arrived after some confusion of ideas, at a 
precise solution of the difficulty, by means of ministerial 
responsibility, and the refusal of the supplies on the part 
of the legislative power. But as soon as he had uttered 
these closing words : *' Fear not that a rebel King, 
abdicating of himself his sceptre, will expose himself to 
the peril of running from victory to the scaffold," he was 
interrupted with violent murmurs. D'Espremenil moved 
that he be called to order, for having attacked the inviola- 
bility of the King ! << You have all," replied Mirabeau at 
the instant, ''heard my supposition ot a despotic Bjid. 
revolted King, who should come, with an army of 
Frenchmen, to conquer the position of tyrants. But a 
King in this position, is no longer a King."— General 
applause : — Mirabeau proceeds : " It is the tocsin of ne- 
cessity alone which can give the signal, when the mo- 
ment is come for fulfilling the imprescrlptable duty of 
resistance — a duty always imperative whenever the Con- 
stitution is violated, always triumphant when the resist- 
ance is just and truly national." 

Are not these words the prophetic and living picture of 
the Revolution of July. 

In the same effusion and a little after, Mirabeau, in a 
celebrated adjuration, introduces on the stage the Abbe 
Sieyes. — *^ I will not conceal," said he, " my deep regret 
that the man' who has laid the foundations of the Con- 
stitution, that the man who has reveided to the world 
the true principles of representative government, who 
condemns himself to a silence which I deplore, which I 
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think tnlpable^ that the Abbe Sieyes— I ask his 
pardon for naming him — does not come forward to 
insert, himself, in his constitution, one of the most im- 
port;ant springs of the social order. This occasions me 
the more paid, that crashed beneath a weight of lahonr 
beyond my intellectaal forces^ unceasingly hurried off 
from self-collection and meditation, which are the prin- 
cipal sorces of mental power, I had not myself turned 
attention to this question of the completion of my work, 
accustomed as I was to repose upon that great thinker. 
I have pressed him, conjured, implored in the name of the 
friendship with which he honours me, in the name of 
Patriotism — that sentiment far more energetic and holy — 
to endow us with the treasure of his ideas, not to leave 
a blank in the Constitution. He has refused me, I de- 
nounce him to you ! I conjure you, in my turn, to obtain 
his opinion which ought not to be a secret, to rescue in 
fine from discouragement a man whose silence and seclu- 
sion I regard as a public calamity." 

I have remarked that what has raised Mirabeau 
incomparably beyond other orators, is the profun- 
dity and breadth of his thoughts, the solidity of his 
reasonmg, the vehemepce of his improvisations; but 
it is especially the unexampled felicity of his re- 
partees. In fact, the auditors and principally the rival 
orators hold themselves on their guard against pre- 
meditated speeches. As they know that the orator has 
spread in advance his toils to surprise them, they prepare 
accordingly in advance to elude him. They search for, 
they divine, they discover, they dispose for themselves, 
with more or less of ability, the arguments wluch he 
must employ, his facts, his proofs, his insinuations, and 
sometimes even his figures and happiest movements. 
They have thus, all ready to meet him, their objections. 
They shut the air-and-eye holes of their helmet, they 
cover the weak points of their cuirass where his lance 
might penetrate ; and when the orator crosses the bar- 
rier, and rushes impetuous to the conflict, ])e encounters 
before him an enemy armed cap-a-pie, who bars his way 
and disputes valiantly the victory. — But a happy oratori- 
cal retort aatonishes and delights even your adversaries ; 
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it prodacefl tiie e£^ct of things onexpecfedJ It in a 
startling counterplot, which cats the gordian knots of 
the play and precipitates the catastrophe. It is the 
lightning flash amid the darkness of night. It is the arm 
which strikes in the buckler of the enemy, who drawH it 
instantly and returns it to pierce the bosom of him who 
had launched it. — The repartee shakes the irresolute and 
floating masses of an assembly. It comes upon you, as 
the eagle, concealed in the hollow of a rock, makes a 
stoop at its prey and carries it off all palpitating in its 
talons, before it even has emitted a cry. It arouses, by 
the stimulant of its novelty, the thick-skulled, phlegmatic, 
and drowsy deputies who were falling asleep. It sends 
a sudden and softening thrill to the soul. It fires the 
andience to cry, To arms ! to arms 1 It wrings from the 
bosom exclamations of wrath. It provokes laughter in« 
extinguishable. It compels the adversary—- officer or 
soldier — to go hide his shame in the ranks of his com* 

Sany, who open them to receive him but with pity and 
erision. It resolves with a word the question in a de- 
bate. It signifies an event. It reveals a character. It 
paints a situation. It absolves, it condemns, a party. 
It makes a reputation, or it unmakes it. It glorifies, it 
stigmatizes, it dejects, it cheers, it unbinds, it reattaches, 
it saves, it slays. It attracts, it suspends magically, as 
hy a golden chain, an entire assembly from the lips of a 
smgle man. It concentrates at the same time its whole 
attention upon a single point, for a moment produces una« 
nimity, and may decide of a sudden the loss or the gain 
of a parliamentary battle. 

Never did Mirabeau shrink from an objection or an 
adversary. He drew himself up to his full height under 
the menace of his enemies, and burst by sledge-blows the 
nail which it was intended he should draw. — In the tri- 
bune be braved the prejudices, the dumb objurgations 
and muttering impatience of the Assembly. Immovable 
as a rock, he crossed his arms and awaited silence.-^He 
retorted instantly, blow after blow, upon all opponents 
and on all subjects, with a rapidity of action and a nicety 
of pertinence really surprising. He painted men and 
things with a manner and words entirely his own. — ^How 
energetically did be describe Ftmoe, f^aa oncanstitated. 
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atfregatimi bf diitmited people.*'— He tiied to say in hit 
monarchical language : " The monarch is the perpetual 
representative of the people^ and the deputies are the 
temporary representatives." — Member of the directory of 
Paris, he expressed himself thus before the King: ''A 
tall tree covers with its shade a large surface. Its roots 
shoot wide and deep through the soil and entwine them- 
selves around eternal rocks. To pull it down the earth 
itself must be uptom. Such, Sire, is the image of con- 
stitutional monarchy.'* — Assailed impertinently by M. de 
Faoeigny, he words the reprimand in these terms : ** The 
Assembly, satisfied with the repentance you testify, re- 
mits you^ sir, the penalty which you have incurred." 

What vivacity, what actuality, what nobleness in all 
these repartees ! what keen and chivalrous irony ! what 
Tigour t 

The pretensions of the republic of Genoa to the island 
of Corsica were occupying the deliberation of the house 
at unnecessary length. 

Mirabeau : — " I do not think that a league between 
Bagusa, Lucca, Saint«Maro, and some other powers 
equally formidable, oaght to give you great inquietude ; 
Bor do I regard as very dangerous the republic of Genoa, 
whose armies have been put to flight by twelve men and 
twelve women on the sea-coast in Corsica. I move an 
extremely indefinite adjournment." 

Oazales proposed, as a remedy for the public evils> 
tiie investment of the King during three months with 
n^imited executive power. — Mirabeau said : *' M. de 
Cazales is beside the question, for he discusses whether 
or not the King is to be accorded a dictatorship."-^And 
as the Abbe Maury insisted upon the right of Cazales to 
make this motion, Mirabeau replied : << I have pretended 
not that the preceding speaker had transgressed his 
right; I have said only that he was beside the question. 
He has demanded the dictatorship ; the dictatorship over 
a nation of twenty-five millions of souls I The dictator- 
ship to one man ! in a country actually occupied in form- 
lag its Constitution, in a country whose representatives 
are assembled in council, the dictatorship to a single 
individual I" 

T» tiM optiniista who du&bered in preseneQ of tto 
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menaoiog state of afFaini : '^We sleep ; bijit do n6t people 
sleep at the foot of Vesuvius P" 

To the Abbe Maury^ who taunted him with invoking- 
the aid of the populace : — *' I will not stop to repel the 
charge jast made upon me^ unless the Assembly dignify 
it to my level, by ordering me to reply. In that case, I 
would deem it sufficient for my vindication and my glory 
to name my accuser and to name myself," 

To a verbal dispute respecting the wording of a clause 
in the Constitution : — *' I will observe that it would not 
be amiss that the National Assembly of France should 
speak French^ and even indite in French the laws which 
it proposes." 

To those who claimed the inalienability of the ancient 
foundations of the Clergy : — " If all the men who have 
lived upon the earth had each had a separate tomb, it 
would have been indispensable, in order to find lands for 
cultivation, to pull down these monuments, and to 

})lough the ashes of the dead for the sustenance of the 
iving." 

To a deputy who moved the adjournment of a motion 
relative to some unfortunates under capital sentence : — 
" Were you going to be hung, sir, would yon propose the 
adjournment of an investigation which might result in 
saving your life?** 

To those who pretended that the demand upon the 
king to dismiss the ministry must prove the ruin of Eng-* 
land :«—*< England is lost! Ah! great God! what un- 
fortunate news ! But in what latitude has she been lost^ 
or what earthquake, what convulsion of nature has 
engulfed that famous island, that inexhaustible abode of 
great examples, that classic land of the friends of free- 
dom ?.. ..But you give us heart, yon give us hope.. •• 
England is repairing, in a glorious silence, the wounds she 
inflicted upon herself in the delirium of a burning fever. 
England flourishes still for the eternal instruction of the 
world I" 

To another who grew indignant at the proposition of 
a single Chamber: — *'I have always dreaded to provoke 
reason, but never individuals." 

To the address of the town of Rennes^ declaring as 
traiton and enemies of the country^ the supporters of 
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the Boyal Veto: — ^'If the Aflsembly bestow much time 
upon sach a sabject, it -will have the air of a giant who 
stands on tip-toe in order to appear tall. Melon, 
Chajllot, Viraflay, have the right of uttering the same 
absurdities as Bennes: like Bennes they qaalify as 
scoandrels and traitors to the country, thosc^ who do not 
share their opinions. The national Assembly has not 
time to institute itself professor to the municipalities 
that may advance false maxims.*' 

To the Committee upon the constitution who opposed 
a motion of amendment : — " The Committees are beyond 
all doubt the elect of the universe. But the national 
Assembly has not yet said that it meant to decree them 
the exclusive privilege of investigating and debating the 
subjects of its deliberations." 

To a member who would preserve in the royal pro- 
clamation those words: To ail preseni and Juture, 
greeting t Mirabeau remarked : ^* If the mode of salu- 
tation should pass away !" And to another who wished 
the expressions : King of France and Navarre : *' Would 
it not be proper to add : And other places 1" 

To a member who maintained that the deputies ought 
to enjoy the privilege of inviolability accorded to am- 
bassadors, since they too were representatives of no^ton^.- 
— *^ I will reply that I was not aware there had been in 
this Assembly ambassadors from Dourdan, ambassadors 
from the land of Gex. I prefer to think that we are here 
but the representatives ot the French nation, and not of 
the nations of France,^* 

To those who disapproved the title of French people : 
— " I adopt it, I defend it, I proclaim it, for the very 
reason which makes it obnoxious. Yes, it is because the 
name of people is not sufficiently respected in France — 
because it is obscured, covered with the rust of prejudice 
— because it presents us an idea at which pride takes 
alarm and vanity revolts — ^because it is mentioned with 
contempt in the drawing-rooms of the aristocrats — It is 
for this very reason, gentlemen, that I would wish, — ^it 
is for this very reason that we ought to make it a duty, ' 
not only to elevate it, but to ennoble it and render it 
henceforth respectable to ministers and dear to every 
heart." 
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To a pAmpUet against him, distribated on the beneheii 
and of which he read only the title ae he mounted the 
tribune : — ** I know enough of it, and I will be borne from 
this place triumphant or a corpse." 

To a libel ot Marat, wherein he was called a designing 
knave and a scoundrel fit for the gallows : — '* This 
pamphlet of a drunken man speaks of designing knaves. 
Well, it is not the Chatelet of Paris, but the mad-house of 
Senegal, that befits this extravagance. I alone am named 
in it. Pass to the order of the day." 

To an informer reading a letter found upon a pre* 
tended agent of Mirabeau, and where it was said: Riquetti 
the elder is a scoundrel : — ** Mr. Informer, do you not 
flatter me P you have had the goodness to furnish me a 
copy, and I think I read : Riquetti the elder is an in« 
famous scoundrel. It is well to exhibit in its true colours 
the faithful portrait which my agent has drawn of me. 
Bead all." 

And on another occasion: — ^^'I have seen flffy-fonr 
lettres'de'cachet in my family. Yes, gentleman, fifty-four, 
and I have had seventeen for my part. So, you see, I 
have had my share as an elder brother of Normandy." 

To those who interrupted his exclamations against a 
law of vengeance: — ^^'The popularity which I have 
aspired to and which I have enjoyed, is not a feeble reed. 
It is deep in the earth that I mean to fix its roots, upon 
the enduring basis of reason and liberty. If yoa make 
this law, I swear never to obey it." 

To those who denied the Assembly the legitimate 
powers of a national Convention : — ^' Our national Con- 
vention is above all imitation, as above all authority ; it 
is accountable but to itself, and can be judged but by 
posterity. Gentlemen, you all remember the remark of 
that Boman, who, to save his country from a dreadful 
conspiracy, had outstepped the powers conferred on him 
by the laws : — Swear, said a captious demagogue of that 
day, that you have observed the laws. — I swear, replied 
this great man, that I have saved the republic 1 — Gentle* 
men, I swear that you have saved the commonwealth." 

Both the opposite parties accused him at the same time 
of conspiracy :-*'< One moment a factious conspirator/* 
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•replied hOi ^^ the next a oonnter-revolntionaiy oonspiiM 
tor 1 permit me, gentlemen, to ask a divitdon." 

Mirabeau was obstinate in defending the royal veto ; 
instantly the wind of his popularity changea. He is 
denounced in an infamous libel, which accused him of 
high treason: — ''And me, too," he exclaimed, in aa 
oratorical movement which electrified the Assembly^ 
''and me, too, they would, some days since, have borne 
in triumph, and now they cry through the streets:— 7%« 
great oonspiracy of Count Miraheau, I needed not this 
lesson to know that there is but a step from the Capitol 
to the Tarpeian rock." 

In fine, what is there in the history of ancient eloquenoe 
more spirited, more haughty, more heroic, more insolent^ 
more unexpected, more crushing, than the repartee of 
Mirabeau to the grand master of ceremonies of the 
Court? — ''The Commons of France have resolved to 
deliberate : and you, sir, who could not be the organ of 
the king to the aational Assembly ; you, who have here 
neither seat, nor vote, nor right of speaking, go tell 
your master that we are here by the will of the people, 
and that we will not be torn from it save by the force 
of bayonets." 

M. de Baize, as if thunderstruck, walked backwards 
in leaving the hall. It was the Monarchy retreating 
before the Revolution. 

I will not descend into the private life of Mirabeau, 
which has been to him rather an obstacle than an aid, a 
blemish than a foil. I am not a retailer of anecdotos, 
nor a biographer of scandals. I am a painter, and have 
to represent, in each of my personages, but the politiciao, 
and especially the orator. 

For the rest, public opinion treats with less severity 
the men of the Opposition, such as Mirabeau, Sheridan, 
and others of our day, for they were but orators. It is 
more severe towards the men in authority, and justly so, 
for they owe example, they govern. What has been said 
of Marazin? He is a profligate. What used to be said 
of Turgot? He is a conscientious minister. And of 
BobespierreP He is incorruptible. And of Louis XVI. P 
fie is an honest man. The people must esteem those 
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who govern them. The sentiment does honour to the 

morality of the human species. 

' Mirabeaa has often regretted the debaucheries of 

imagination and of temperament which deflowered his 

yonth. He has nobly repaired them in arowing them, 

even in the tribune. He bore his heart as high as his 

head. 

Add that his discourses, motions, addresses, amend- 
ments, breathe, in his public capacity, the purest mo- 
rality. — He used to say : " It is more important to give 
men morals and habits than laws and tribunals." 

Singular circumstance I it was he who, through a re- 
ligious sentiment, caused to be retained the titie : Louis, 
by the grace of Ood, King of the French. 

Just escaped from the dungeons of Vincennes, he 
loved liberty fanatically, idolatrously. For the rights 
and the wants of the people he had a profound, elevated, 
and delicate respect. He was of opinion that there 
ought to be established in society such an order of things 
that, everywhere, the aged would have a place of refuge, 
and the poor, employment and food. 

More vicious in temperament than in heart — extreme 
in his passions, haughty in his repentance — impatient of 
all restraint — careless about the morrow, like all men of 
letters — ^forgetful of injuries, like all great souls — poor, 
harassed by low wants, pining for glory, proud of his 
birth, and playing at the same time the noble and the 
tribune— insinuating to the fascination of even his 
enemies ; his soul was an inexhaustible furnace of sen- 
sibility, whence issued those sudden illuminations of his 
eloquence. Impetuous, daring, natural, cheerful, humane, 
generous to excess; expansive, open-hearted, even to 
familiarity, and familiar to indiscretion; — prompt and 
powerful in intellect, sparkling with imagination and 
wit, with an immenseness of memory, taste, talent, and 
knowledge, and a prodigious facility of composition, — 
such was Mirabeau. 

Mirabeau had long meditated upon the art of military 
strategy. Brave himself and born of heroic blood, his 
iron constitution, his comprehensive glance, his vast 
£|cultiep, his presence of mind and unshaken firmness 
amid danger, would have raised him at once to the first 
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hoDoars of war. He would have been as good a general 
as he was an orator. 

A man almost complete and the only one of his sort, 
Mirabeaa was the greatest orator and the greatest 
politician of his time. He would have made ils greatest 
minister also ; for he had the genius of business, the 
unity and certitude which result from system, patience 
for details, knowledge of men, foresight into the future, 
fertility of expedients, afiability of manners, energy of 
will, the instinct of command, the confidence of the 
country, and a universal renown. 

Mirabeau and Napoleon have both — each in reference 
to the time wherein he appeared and the special nature 
of his labours— contributed the most to organize modem 
France ; for the one constituted the Revolution, the other 
the Empire. Mirabeau, in fine, was the man of those 
times to whom it would have been given, had he lived, 
the most to destroy and the most to re-edify ; equally fit 
for both these courses, by the power of his genius and the 
perseverance of his will. Not that he wished to re-erect 
what he had demolished. He knew well that new 
edifices are not to be rebuilt with the ruins of the old. 
** A gangrened body," he used to say, ** is not to be 
healed by applying sore to sore, ulcer to ulcer. There 
must be a transfusion of new blood." Bat with this new 
blood, it is not the renovation of the old man, it is the 
creation of a new man, it is another. 

Despite of this, he indulged the dream of the alliance 
since so much and so vainly sought, of liberty with mo- 
narchy. He desired this monarchy with all its conditions 
of strength and durability, and by a strange inconse- 
quence, his maxims were republican and his measures 
revolutionary .<— Whether it was that he did not perceive 
this contradiction, or that he fiattered himself with being 
able tOx surmount it, he designed and attempted the 
amalgamation, the fusion, the chimera, both in Parliament 
and out of it. He urged, in the Constituent Assembly, 
after his. picturesque manner: — ^' We are not savages 
come stark naked Irom the banks of the Oronoko, to form 
a society. We are an old nation — too old. We have a 
pre-existing king, pre-existing prejudices. We must^ 
2 V 
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tiierelbre, as fitr as pomible, assort all these tiiingfs te tlia 
BevolotioD, and parry the abraptness of the transition/' 

He tried to repair, by means of his veto, the foundering 
vessel of royalty. He did not see that with the reality of 
the veto power, nnder a hereditary king, the sovereign^ 
of the people is bat a name and a shadow, and that with 
the fiction of the veto under a popular constitution, tha 
sovereignty of the monarch is in like manner but a name 
and a dream. The reason is, that, necessarily, the sove* 
reignty must reside somewhere ; and being, in its natare, 
one and indivisible, it cannot repose at the same time 
upon two different heads. We must then choose. For 
the co-existence of two wills equal and independent it 
not a state of harmony but of hostility ; and hostility ie 
conflict, and conflict is the death of one of the corns 
batants. 

The absolute veto of the prince implies tiiai the prinoe 
governs. For it is to govern to tiie fullest extent, to do 
-what one wishes and not to do what he does not wish. 
The suspensive veto of the prince implies that the prinoe 
reigns, but does not govern. For it is not to govern 
when one is, ultimately, obliged to do that which he does 
not wish. The veto of the prince is, in a parliamentary 
monarchy, but the veto of the ministry. But, responsible 
ministers are the servants of the parliament ; from it they 
are taken, to it they return, by it they execute, for it 
they govern. How should not they and their successoia 
come at last to yield to it ? 

This whole thesis is reduced at the present day to a few 
points, very precise, and which are these : The refusal 
to tax effectually places all the power in the hands of the 
refuser. The suspensive veto is, if you will, equivalent 
to a second Chamber, and nothing more. The dissolutioa 
of the Legislative body is the appeal of the ministr}^ to 
the people. The counter-force of a persisting veto is a 
revolution. This is, in our day, the position of things. 

Mirabeau had some presentiments of this species of 
monarchy^ whether by political prescience or an in* 
spiration of his ambition. Without doubt, the enviers of 
his fame desired to preclude him from the ministry. But 
independently of this particular eause, the Conatitiieiit 
Assembly^ by the necessity^ by the jaw of its position, by 
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the inBtinctive deetiny of its object, by the irreeistible logic 
of its principles, by the blind opposition of the courtiers^ 
must desire for itself and for it alone, permanence, nnity 
and omnipotence. The providential reason of a revol u tion 
is not the same as the reason of a normal state of society. 

Mirabean, defeated on the Veto question by the As« 
sembly's distrust of the royal authority^ returned to the 
charge on the question of the admission of Ministers to a 
seat; but in spite of the unheard-of efforts of intellect^ 
eloquence^ and logic^ he succumbed beneath the violence 
of the same prejudice. He then determined to seek, out- 
side of the Parliament, for support and forces against it. 
But why — ^and here returns that embarrassing question — 
why did Mirabeau stop all of a sudden on the declivity 
of the revolution? Was he affHghted himself by ike 
noise and violence of its course ? Did he mean only to 
save liberty from its own aberrations, by passing into its 
month a curb and bridle ? His prejudices of education, 
of family, of birth, did they resieze him nnconacionsly P 
Was he bought over by the Court? Did he desire a 
limited monarchy, purgea of federalism and favouritism^ 
a king and two Chambers, a constitutional trinity P Or 
rather, weary, cloyed with the emotions of the orator, 
this man of boundless passions, did he wish to taste the 
different emotions offered by the ministerial office ? Had 
he the ambition, under the guise of a powerless and 
merely nominal royally, to govern the Assembly and 
France ? Posterity alone will furnish — or, perhaps, will 
not be able tp famish— -the solution of this problem, to joa 
insoluble. 

What is lees doubtful is, that Mirabean meant to push 
his colleagues to excesses, perhaps to crimes, in order to 
punish them afterwards for havmg committed them. A 
mode of perdition quite satanic and worthy of Machiavel; 
a political immorality which honest men cannot brand 
with too much indignation, and which leaves a dark, a 
very dark stain upon the glory of this great man. 

Mirabeau, with his back like another Hercules opposed 
to the breaches of the revolutionary torrent, strove to 
check the consequences which, at all points, broke out 
impetuously from their principle. He had in his star the 
mth fomewhat superstitious of great men. He imagined 
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that the flying arrow inay atop abort in the air before 
reaching its object. He wished himself to serve alone 
intrepidly for object to the continual firing of his enemies. . 
He was already preparing, with a paroxysm of energy, 
to renew the giant straggle^ when all of a sodden, his 
strength gave gay, and he sank like the monarchy of 
which he wore the mourning.* 

At this astounding intelligence, Paris is agitated, the 
people run to his residence, and gather around, with 
lamentations and tears, the couch of Mirabean dying, of 
Mirabean dead. They contemplate with pensive eye the 
corpra of their tribune. They touch it, they seek still 
there some remnant of vital heat ; they ask, in the wild- 
ness of their despair, that their veins be opened, and that, 
to revive his vitality, he be given a part of theirs ; they 
press and chafe those icy hands which hurled so often the 
popular thunderbolts. They harness themselves to his 
nearse and draw his remains to the Pantheon, with the 
pomp and the apotheosis of a king.t 

• As foon as it was known that Mirabean was in danger of death, the 
legislature adjourned, the festivals ceased, the streets were filled with 
people, Paris was one scene of consternation. Some of the populace en- 
treated to have their veins opened to perform operations of transfusion 
with their blood upon Mirabeau ; others wrung their hands with despair, 
such was the wild enthusiasm of the public mind ! 

For him, taken suddenly as if with an unknown malady, he viewed the 
approaching death with great severity. « What epitaph," said he, *' is 
to be inscribed upon my tomb ?* 

The Constituent Assembly, followed by an immense multitude, bore 
triumphantly his body to the Pantheon, by the light of a thousand 
torches. Subsequently, a decree of 1793 ordained that the statue of Mira- 
beau be veiled until his memory should be re-established. There, one 
night, two Police waiters threw the body into a sack and proceeded to 
bury it in the cemetery of Clamart, which is at present the burial ground 
only for persons who have been executed, among whom the undistinguish- 
able remains of this great orator lie mixed and confounded. 

i In the memoirs of Samuel Romilly, a Parisian correspondent, writing 
to him, says :— 

** Mirabeau^s career could not have come to an end at a moment more 
propitious for his own fame ; six months earlier his death would have 
been considered as a happy event for the public ; and only two months 
ago, it would have been looked upon with general indifflnenee. But, for 
some weeks past, he had so entirely taken up the right side, and it was so 
strongly felt that he could not but accomplish what he wished, that all 
vell'disposed people had placed in him their hopes for the restoration of 
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Alas ! no more was to be heard that voice of the tri-^ 
buBe, of which the reverberation rolled, like BucceBsive 
thunder-clapB, from colamn to colamn, along the mag- 
nificent aisles of the Revolution ; that voice of the states- 
man which proclaimed the principles of the French Con- 
stitation ; that voice of the orator which, in early anti- 
quity, would have stirred up by its inconceivable 
influence, the nations, the cities, and the kingdoms. O 
vicissitudes of popularity ! Those statues which had 
been erected in honour of him, were, in the name of 
patriotism, to be hung with crape, as they cover with a 
black veil the face of the parricide ! And that enthu- 
siastic and fickle multitude, who would have their blood 
drawn to transfuse it into the exhausted veins of Mira- 
beau, and who had carried him between their triumphant 
arms beneath the dome of the Pantheon, were, by and by, 
to execrate their tribune and to stone his memory ! And 
this Pantheon, to which his ever-glorious ashes had been 
committed for eternity, under the guardianship of a 
grateful nation, was to spue them from its bosom as a 
mass of contamination and horror ! — And he, he who, on 
the edge of his burniDg couch, raved about glory and 
prosperity, and who asked all his weeping friends around 
him for epitaphs for his tomb, how would he not have 
shuddered bad he known that his remains were to be dis- 
order and peace, and looked upon ]|im at the terror of the factions, and 
the prop of the Constitution." 
Dumont, also, who was MIrabeau's intimatef^iend, writes to Roiuilly ;— 
« So, Mirabeau is extinguished in the midst of his career 1 Is iga 
misfortune for the Revolution ? I think it is. His houser was a focus 
of liberty. If he did not work himself, he made others work : he stimu- 
lated men of talent, and was a strong prop to the party whose cause he 
espoused. He was dangerous, no doubt, from his passions, which ex- 
erted absolute dominion over him ; but even these might be directed to 
good ends, and he had a love of glory. I felt, from the grief that I ex- 
perienced at his loss, that he had acquired a stronger hold on myaflfections 
than I had been myself aware of. It was impossible to know him, and 
not to be fascinated by his talents and his engaging manners. How often 
have I lamented that his powers should have wanted the influence of an 
unsullied reputation 1 His passions have consumed him s if he had 
known how to control them, he might have lived for a hundred years.— 
Our aristocrats tore him to pieces, and they regret him ; the death of a 
nan who sustained public credit is a real loss to them<** 
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entombed in the secrecy of night, and carried, bv the 
lurid torch-light, to be thrown into the valgar ditch ap« 
propriated to criminale ? Where are now those magnifl* 
cent epitaphs which he had promised himself? Whe^e 
is to be found and how to be recognized the head of that 
great Biqnetti amid those heaps of gory trunks and skulls 
all mutilated by the axe of the executioner 1 O vanity of 
our aspirations I O nothingness of human greatness I 
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THE CONVENTION. 



DANTON. 

The Convention opened under the gloomy aoBpioeB of 
deatfay having the guillotine at iU tnde, and the Revolu- 
tionary tribunal in the prospect. 

The membera of the Constituent Assembly had been 
men of tiieory; those of the Convention were men of 
action. 

The Mountain and the Gironde advanced against each 
other like hostile armies on a field of battle^ surveying 
each other's strength, and mutually exchanging unmea- 
sured defiances, while the Plain, tossed to and fro by 
conflicting winds, bore, like a drifting body, now towards 
one side, now to the other> and gave itself up to the 
currents of its fear. 

It seemed as if a sword^ suspended by some invisible 
thread, depended over the head of the president, of each 
speaker, of each deputjr. Paleness sat upon every coun- 
tenance ; vengeance boiled in every bosom. The imagi- 
nation was filled with corpses and funeral processions ; a 
death shudder ran through every discourse. The sole 
topics of the broken, convulsive, and as if involuntarily 
uttered speeches, were crimes, conspiracies^ treasons, 
complicities, scaffolds. 

Marat was seen to draw from his bosom a pistol, and 
resting it upon his forehead: '^ Another word," he ex- 
claimed, '^ and I blow out my brains." Not one around 
him fell back, or took the slightest alarm. So much to 
kill one*s self, or to be killed, appeared at that time 
natural! 

David, mounting his seat, vociferated: ^'I demand 
that you assassinate me t" 
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Men rnthed to tbe tribune, with ejre on fire, the fi*t 
clenched, the breut palpitatiuK, to iacrininete, or to 
defend tbemeetve*. In testimony of their innoceiice they 
staked their head. Tbey demanded that of othen. For 
all crimes, without distiaction, no other penalty was 
invoked than death. The Aaaembly wanted but the 
executioner — who was not far off. 

Victory ieeined a moment to declare for the Gironde. 
Then it ie impoauble to form an idea of the vehemence of 
inault, contempt, geitare, and look which assailed Marat. 
Hie person waa shrank from with horror, as if he had 
nothing of hmoanity, neither shape, nor speech, nor even 
the name. 

As Bobespierre ascended the tribnne, cries were raised 
of " Down with the Dictator I" Robespierre winced, bnt 
quickly retrieved himself, and day by day he went on 
gathering that leaden clond which was soon to burst in 
the death of Loais XVI. — the pDnishment of the Giron- 
dists — the insurrection of La Vendee — the establishment 
of the revolutioDary tribunal — the permanence of the 
guillotine — the demagognism of the clubs — the cain^e 
of the prisons — the dennndations — the reign of terror. 

Vergniaud guillotined, Danton gruillotined, the Con- 
vention fell into deep gloom and a sort of stupor. To 
the criais and the fever had succeeded the chill, the cold 
perspirations, the dejection of spirits, the muscular de- 
bility. There was some speaking still, bnt no discnsalon. 
Bobespierre, Saint-Just, Couthon, CoUot-d'Herbois, Bil- 
l^fid-Varennes, attended to read their reports, amid the 
horrors of silence. No one dared breathe, nor look at 
another HigniScantly, nor especially ntter a word in ' 
contradiction. The timid Bought refuge in a feigned 
enthusiasm ; the bold mattered the excuses of fear. The 
initiative in all measures had passed to the Jacobin Club, 
the armed force to the Commune, and the eajireme direc- 
tion of the Police to Bobespierre. The triumviral minority 
oiiposed the majority of the cabinet in the Committee of 
Puhlic Safety. The Convention, now mutilated by the 
executions of the Bevolntionary tribunal, moved neither 
hauds uor iips, as if tbe current of life had been stopped, 
and the blood hnd been of a anddep cosgealed io its 
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veins. It had now bat the automatioal moyements of a 
decree-making machine. 

Robespierre, ordinarily so sagacious, mined himself by 
his disdain of it. He remained for forty days — and forty 
days in those times was an age — without honouring it 
with his presence. He failed to comprehend that with a 
nation like the French, a legislative assembly, whatever 
it may be, will always command an enormous power, 
even while it would seem to be buried in slumber ; that 
the multitude attaches itself, whether from duty, or in- 
terest, or weakness, or habit, to the external signs and 
the unity of authority ; that the government can preserve 
itself in a revolution only by vigilant activity and mak- 
ing itself constantly seen and felt in the hands that hold 
it; that it must never stop, never retire, never rest secure^ 
never repose, never sleep. Robespierre slept. He ima- 
gined he could always maintain his ascendency over 
the Convention and the Committees. He accused them 
without . supporting himself by insurrection. He dis- 
covered his design before he was ready. He set his foot 
upon a shifting ground which was changing every day^ 
and with which he was no longer acquainted ; he stum- 
bled, and his accomplices, for fear of falling themselves^ 
only pushed him into the abyss. 

But the vulgar, struck with the magnitude of events, 
always suppose men of action to have vast schemes and 
deep-laid contrivances. They will have something mar- 
velous in the causes, because there is such in the effects. 
They forget that in France, especially, it is the unforeseen 
that governs. Revolutions spring from the successive 
generation of facts, sometimes from accident, scarce ever 
from the premeditated will of a man, a party, or a system. 

Another common error is that of imagining an admira« 
ble force and unity in the organization of the Conven- 
tion. There was no such thing. Repeatedly it owed 
its safety but to mere chance. In the first place, it had 
been well nigh subverted on the 31st May, by the Giron- 
dists. At a later period, Danton would have triumphed 
over it, were it not for a ruse of Saint-Just. The cow- 
ardice and imbecility of Henriot alone prevented Robes- 
pierre, proscribed the 8th Thermidor but rescued iqimef 
diately, from becoming again its master. Were it not 
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for an opportoie charge of cavalry^ the p<»>iilaee, dnmk 
with carnage and blood, had gone on to deliberate^ the 
l8t Frairial, in the sanctnary of the legielatare, headed 
by some insurgent deputieSy after having broken open the 
doors of the hall^ massacred Ferrand> and dispersed the 
Convention. Lastly, were it not for the hero of the 
13th Vendemiaire, the sections of Paris woald have slain 
on the spot the whole national representation. 

The Monntainists, like the rest, suffered from the anar- 
chy of action and opinion. There were several Moun- 
tains ; the Mountain of Marat^ who stood all alone since 
he was repudiated by both Danton and Bobespierre; 
the Mountain of Danton and his friends Camille'Desmou- 
lins, Legendre, and Lacroix; the Mountain of Bobespierre^ 
Couthon, and Saint- Just; the Mountain of Billaud- 
Varennes, Tallim, Barrere, Collot-d*Herbois ; the Moun- 
tain of Bourbotte and Gk>ugon. They befouled each other 
by turns with mire and blood. Such, unfortunately^ is 
the history of all parties in almost all assemblies. In 
times of peace, abase ; in times of revolution, death. 

Let it then no more be said that the Convention was a 
body perfectly free, orderly, consistent, controlling, 
arbiter of fact as well as law, and absolute and sponta- 
neous mistress of its own movements. The Convention, 
from its opening down to the destruction of the Giron- 
dists was but an arena of death between the two parties. 
After the Girondists, obedience unquestioning. Under 
Bobespierre, counter-terror, with rare intermissions. 

To decree unanimously the arrest of the Girondists, 
unanimously that of Danton, unanimously Saint-Just ; to 
vote unanimously, the 8th Thermidor, the printing of 
Bobespierre's speech, and the next day his death; was 
that reason, consistency, liberty ? Strange situation I the 
Convention proved itself tiie most sovereign and the 
most subject of all our assemblies, the most speech- 
making and most mute, the most gesticulating and most 
serious, the most independent at intervals and most con- 
tinuously domineei'ed ; and it is precisely because it was 
at the disposal of the Bevolutionary Government, an in- 
strument, powerM, dependent, passive, undivided, that 
this goTemment was able to mow down its enemies all 
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of terror. 

Strictly^ the CoDvention was bat the chief Secretaiy of 
the Bevolution. The Committees of public safety and of 
general security governed alone. To this dictatorship of 
the Committees, much rather than to the Convention, it 
is that we are to attribute all the evil that was then com- 
mitted, and also all that was achieved of great and vic- 
torious. What men of iron were all those members of the 
Committees of public safety and general security! what 
obstinacy of will ! what precision of direction I what 
promptitude of execution I War, marine, finance, provi- 
sioning, police, internal affairs, foreign relations, legisla- 
tion, they were adequate to, and at home in all 1 They 
made speeches at the Jacobin Clubs, deliberated in the 
Committees, made reports to the Convention, worked 
fifteen hours a day, drew up plans of attack and defence, 
corresponded with fourteen armies, and organised vic- 
tory. 

At the same time kings, deputies, and ministers, regu^ 
lators and reporters, chiefs and agents, they sustained the 
weight of the government in its whole and its details. 
Power overflowed, so to speak, in their hands. It was 
co-extensive with their will, and limited but by the scaf- 
fold. If they dared too far, they were called dictators ; 
if not enough, conspirators.. Omnipotent over all, but 
responsible for all — ^responsible by death for success as for 
defeat. 

The office of representative was not in those times a 
place of leisure or of profit. Files of cannon, with the 
matches lighted, were to be passed through in going to 
the Assembly. The way was lined with hedges of pikes 
and muskets. Ton entered the hall a king, you knew 
not if you should not come out an outlaw. The presi- 
dent, Boissy d* Anglais put on his hat, without blinking, 
before the severed head of the deputy Ferrand, which 
some women, with torn hair and covered with blood, 
were hoisting on the top of a pike. Laujuinais coolly 
continued his speech, while the pistol of the assassin was 
resting upon his ear. Robespierre, with his jaw idl shat- 
tered, lay on the floor in a room adjoining the Convention. 
Some other deputies stabbed tiiemselves, not two paces 
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distantj in the court-room of the Bevolntionary tribnnaL 
Others drank poison, to escape the executioner. These 
ivere spectacles quite ordinary. 

Between political parties who decimate and immolate 
one another, pity and hope find no place. Mountainists 
against Girondists, MouDtainists against Mountainists, it 
was necessary to combat ; combating, it was necessary 
to ranquish ; vanquished, it was inevitable to die. 

Was Vergniand a federalist ? Was Danton conspiring 
against the republic ? Was Robespierre aspiring to the 
dictatorship ? This is what sudden arrests and turbulent 
proceediDgs, without documents, without proofs, without 
witnesses, without defence, without confrontation, with- 
out forms or rules of trial, without free accusers, without 
an impartial tribunal, without a serious jury, have not as 
yet sufficiently shown, in my eyes at least. They were 
denounced, stigmatized, and decimated by each other ; 
they have not been impartially judged. 

History will say that these men had been by turns 
proscribers and proscribed, judges and victims ; that they 
bad been fanatical rather than ambitious — ^rather enthu- 
siastic than cruel. It will say that the vices of these 
times are to be imputed rather to the nature of revolu- 
tionary mstitations, than to the men who served as their 
instruments The accounts given of the Conven- 
tion, even those written still in our own day, contains 
more romance than history. We invest the men of 1793 
with our own opinions, our ideas, our systems of the 
moment, our prejudices, our Utopias, and with a certain 
cast of mind which they never had, and which, let us 
own, we had not ourselves ten years ago. Confusion of 
opinions reigns here also as in all else. Thus, for ex- 
ample, some will have it that Robespierre was but 
the stipendiary agent of the Bourbons and England; 
others that he aspired openly to be dictator; — these, that 
he contemplated the establishment of absolute equality ; 
those, that his sole pleasure was to steep himself in blood, 
like a hyena. Many will tell you, with an air of profun- 
dity, knitting the brows and shaking the head, that 
Robespierre had not been understood, and thus they give 
loose to all sorts of hypotheses. After this, I too may be 
permitted to form oue in my torn ; and if^ after having 
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read and re-i^ad his latest speeches in the Convention^ I 
hare penetrated their secret, I should say that Robes- 
pierre seems to me to have been on the point of arresting 
the car of terror on the steep of the Revolntion. 

Bat I might well be mistaken in launching into the in- 
definiteness of supposition. I am no publicist of imagi- 
nation. I do not wish to imitate those commentators, 
who, in their blind worship of antiquity, ascribe to Virgil 
and Homer certain artifices of style and imitative me* 
lodies, which Homer and Virgil had never dreamt of. In 
this way our publicists of imagination have discovered, 
after that event, that Bobespierre and Saint-Just had 
ready organized certain plans of democratic reform and 
levelling, of which their discourse do not give even the 
slightest intimation. People are unwilling to see all 
leaders of revolutions possess themselves, by storm, of 
the existing government ; after which, if their adversaries 
resist, and as long as they resist, they tumble them from 
off the walls into the trench. These men are but the 
instruments of a Providence, of whom they think them- 
selves movers. They are chained down to a certain 
career by the succession of facts and by the logic of 
principles, which hurry them on unconsciously, and con- 
duct them often whither they do not wish to go, and 
especially whither they do not know that they are going. 
For the rest, a thing incredible ! Bobespierre and Saint- 
Just viewed nature, as she is seen on the stage and amid 
the decorations of the opera, in pastoral perspective, with 
singing choirs of venerable old men and bands of rose- 
crowned village girls. They moralized speculatively on 
liberty and equality, with less eloquence than Bousseau, 
but also with less pedagoguism. As organizers* they 
were neither more nor less advanced than the rest of the 
Mountainists. They lived from day to day, like all party 
leaders, in times of open revolution : too engrossed with 
the care of getting rid of their enemies and defending 
themselves, to think of aught else. In them, action left 
no time for thought, and the present absorbed the future. 

The revolution swept them off,— overwhelmed them in 
its waves. But an edifice is not built in the current, but 
on the shore. 

Be that as it may^ what remains incontestable>--and 
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this 18 all we are concerned with, — ^itihe prodigionB im« 
pulse impressed upon the world by the colossal might of 
France, when, bursting from around it the chains of ab- 
solute monarchy, it arose and walked forth erect in its 
strength and liberty. Every village from the Pyrenees 
to the Rhine, from the Alps to the ocean, received and 
nourished the seeds of liberty. The contempt of death, the 
tragic grandeur of the events, the enthusiasm of glory, at- 
tempered those souls of steel, — those hardy generations 
of our fathers. The France of that day was but one 
vast camp, a manufactory of muskets and cannons, an 
arsenal of war. Mothers made offering of their sons 
to the country; young husbands tore themselves from 
the arms of their wives; legions of soldiers sprung 
up as if out of the earth. Barefooted, without 
clothes, without bread, often without ammuuition, they 
carried, at the point of the bayonet, the intrenchments 
and the batteries of the enemy. What captains ! Foubert, 
buried with the banner of Novi for his windiog-sheet ; 
Hoche, the pacificator of La Vendee ; Marceau, the hero 
of Wissemburg ; Pichegru, that rapid conqueror of Hol- 
land ; and Moreau, who since • but then he 

triumphed at Nerwind ! These generals of the Republic 
were after to become the glorious marshals of the Em- 
pire. Ney, Soult, Murat, Massena, Lannes, Lefevre, Da- 
Youst, Augereau, and above them all Bonaparte, greater 
perhaps than Napoleon. This young general of the Con- 
vention, who bombarded St. Roche, was destined one 
day to shake all Europe with his tread, and to sit^ 
crowned by the Pope, upon the throne of the CsBsars. 
Those ragged soldiers were to make with him the circuit 
of the globe, encamp at the foot of the Pyramids, con- 
quer Italy, and, wreathed with the laurels of Arcole, of 
Aboukir, of Marengo^ of Austerlitz, and of Jeoa, to plant 
their triumphant eagles on the towers of Vienna, Lisbon, 
Rome, Amsterdam, Madrid, Berlin, and Moscow. Around 
the Revolution, as if to form it a magnificent retinue, 
moved a host of men of genius : some already illustrious ; 
others on the eve of becoming so : — in the sciences, Lap- 
lace, Lagrange, Biot, Camot, Monge, Cuvier, Chaptal, 
Berthollet, Larrey, Pinel, Cabanis, Bichat, Dupnytren ; in 
tiid tm arti^ Davidi QroSf Girodet s in literatare^ Lebnm» 
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Fontaines^ Bdrnftrdin de Saint-Pierre^ Chenier^ Chateati- \ 
briand; in politics^ Talleyrand, and Sieyes ; in legrislationy 
Cambacerra, Treilhard, Berlier, Zangiacomi, Dannon, Mer- 
lin ; in administration, Portalis, Defennon, Regnault de 
Saint-Jean d*Angely, Allent, Begnier, Thibeaudean, 
Foache^ Real, Pastoret, Simeon, Boulay de la Meurthe. 

The Convention reigned then over a period of no vnl- 
gar order, or a generation without virtue, genius and 
glory. It had its warriors, its savants, its artists^ its 
jurists, its statesmen. It had also its orators. 

Parliamentary eloquence always breathes the passions, 
and takes the hue of the times. The eloquence of the 
Convention, it must be owned, was often rather the elo- 
quence of a club, or a court of sessions, than the lofty 
and learned eloquence of the tribune, than the eloquence 
of Mirabeau. 

In respect of art, of style, of science, of arrangement, 
of proof, of method, there is no Mountainist or Girondist 
orator who can compare with the princes of the modern 
tribune. In respect of oratorical effect, on the contrary, 
I am not aware that any one of these princes has ever, 
notwithstanding the most wonderful efforts of speech, 
wrested a solitary vote from the trafficking and narrow- 
minded tenacity of our burgess Chambers, while Robes- 
pierre, Barrere, and especially Danton, have several times 
carried off decrees of the Convention by main force. 

These men were powers, and we are very excellent 
organ-players, — ^the finest sounds in the world, but nor- 
thing beside. 

The eloquence of those times was ancoutii, inflated^ 

strong, gigantic, like the Revolution it was defending ; — 

ours is sometimes debased to the proportions of those 

Don Quixotes, with lame legs and long arms, which are 

seen on the sign-boards of our village taverns ; — theirs 

smelled of cannon powder ;— ours sometimes savours of 

molasses and beet-root ; — theirs exalted the intellectual 

interests of society ;— ours the material interests ; — theirs 

was vehement to denunciation, coarse to outrage ; — ours 

is sneering, intricate, loquacious, hypocritical; — theirs 

^ led its orators to poverty, to persecution, to ostracism^ 

I the laAnon, the tcaffoid ;— oars elerates its heroes by 
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^io the purple and fiae linen of opulence 
[of the ministry, 
difficulty of invention! from custom, or 
^ Classical education, the republicans of 1793 en- 
deavoured to revive, in their costumes, their attitudes, 
and their harangues, Sparta, Athens, and Rome. Strange ! 
these most savage of demagogues had a sincere admira- 
tion for the laws, the manners, the apparel, the usages, 
the character, the speeches, the life and the death of the 
proudest and most insolent aristocrats of antiquity. 

The Greek bonnet was assumed, the plaited head-dress, 
and the long military cloak. Letters, the sole consola- 
tion of sensitive and delicate minds, were proscribed. 
The dearest friends were condemned to death, in affecta- 
tion of the disnatured paternity of the first Brutus. Kings 
were detested with the frenzied hatred of Horatius 
Cocles. Some devoted themselves, some opened their 
veins, some tore out their vitals, some plunged despe- 
rately into the doom that awaited them, after the manner 
of Decius, of Begulus, of the senators of Tiberius and 
of Nero in Rome enslaved. Oath was made to die on 
their legislative seats, like the old Romans in their 
cnrule chairs. The dictatorship of the Committees and 
of the Convention was threatened with the dagger of 
Harmodius, and with the Tarpeian rock. People affected 
the frugality of Cincinnatus and of the Spartans. The 
name of their enemies was written in red ink, on the 
proscription lists, in commemoration of Sylla. The im- 
mortality of the soul was decreed, in view of the dying 
Cato. To dispense from wearing any, it was observed, 
that the democrat, Jesus Christ, had never worn breeches. 
You were outlawed, without trial, as the proscribed 
were hy the Romans interdicted fire and water. Nature 
was stifled, justice was violated, liberty was abused, 
virtue itself was exaggerated, in order the nearer to re- 
semble them. 

So much for the exterior part of oratory, which is 
conversant about forms, movements, and images. As 
for their political philosophy, financial economy and 
definitions of rights and duties, it was the philosophy, 
enonomy and &e definitiomi of Rousseau and of the 
Encyclopedists. 
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At the Commnne of Paris^ at the Clab of the Jacobins^ 
in the popnlar societies^ in the government Committees, 
in the balletins of the army^ at the bar of the Assembly, 
in the public places, at the foot of the scaffold, every- 
where and on all occassions, it wan sabstantially the 
same ideas, the same vehemence, the same grandeur, 
the same figures, the same exclamations, the same imi-* 
tations, the same apologies, the same yocabolaiy, the 
same language. 

In this revolationary drama, in this oratorical exhibi- 
tion, so vivid, so excited, so stirring, so terrible, all is 
disorder, all is agitation, all is confusion — ^the dubs, 
the debates, the petitioners, the populace ; all places are 
common, the bar of the house, the president's chair, and 
the tribunes. 

From the ceiling of the hall to the doors, in the lobbies 
both inside and outside, all played their parts, all was 
action, combat, crisis, applause, disapprobation. The 
sections armed, impelled, guided by unknown, invisible 
leaders, stormed the Convention, threw down all before 
them, pointed out the susi)ected deputies, and demanded 
that, before the house adjourn, they should fall beneath 
the sword of the law. <' The people has risen, it is 
standing, it is waiting!** 

Extraordinary times 1 singular contrast I That As- 
sembly which boldly flung its challenges of war to all 
the kings of Europe, quailed itself before the threats and 
insults of a few foaming demagogues, and pushed its 
forbearance or rather its pusillanimity so far as to accord 
them the honours of the sitting. 

Sometimes, the Sections came to stimulate the tardi- 
ness of Bobespierre himself, and did not consider his 
constitution to be all sufficiently democratic. 

" You who occupy the Mountain, worthy sans-cu- 
lottes, will you remain forever slumbering on the summit 
of that immortal rock ? How long will you suffer the 
forestallers to drink from their golden cups the purest 
blood of the people ? Mountainists, arise in your might, 
nor close your career in ignominy.*' 

The Mountain was indignant, bat swallowed the insult. 
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The Bevolationary Commune of Parin, the mayoi* at its 
head) admitted to the bar, spoke as follows : 

" Mountain for ever celebrated in the annals of history, 
be the Sinai of Frenchmen! Harl forth amid thy 
thunders the eternal decrees of justice and of the popular 
will t quake and tremble at its voice ! Holy Mount I 
be the crater whose burning lava shall consume the 
wieked I** 

And pursuing this metaphor, Gaston replied : " Paris, 
like ^tna, will vomit from hmr bosom the calcined aris- 
tocracy." 

The general mind, elevated gradually by the excite- 
ment of speaking, was transported into a state of frenzy. 
Legendre used to exclaim, '' Should a tyrant arise, he 
will die by my hand. I swear it by Brutus!*' And 
Drouet : " Be ye brigands for the public weal, I say, be 
brigands !'* 

Those are, for the rest, but accidents of situation and 
of character, and it must not be imagined that all the 
actors of the revolutionary drama grinned and gamboled 
like manics and idiots. How many of them, bom in or 
near the lowest ranks of the people, have evinced an 
mKonquerable love of equality, a becoming originality of 
bearing and language, a strong and coloured eloquence, a 
vehement diction, a promptness of attack, an intrepidity 
of defence, a disinterestedness, a noble poverty, a respect 
for the sovereignty of the people, a filial aflfection for 
the country, a renouncement of all personal and local 
interests, a generous and powerful instinct of glory, of 
grandeur, and of union, which is found no more scarcely 
since their departure. 

There — for it was a field of battle — ^there was en- 
camped in the ranks of the Girondists, Gaudet, whose 
eloquence came from the heart, but who shed its light 
only at rare intervals. It was he, who, looking Kobe- 
spierre in the face, said to him : ** As long as a drop of 
blood shall fiow in my veins, I have a heart too high, I 
have a soul too proud, to acknowledge any other earthly 
sovereign than the people." 

— Louvet, a witty and vigorous writer, an animated 
and brilliant orator, who opened the attack against the 
Mountain with more courage than prudence* 
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— Langoioaiaj a headstrong Bretoo^ inflexible in U« 
opinioQSi a learned publicist. He shrank from no danger* 
He compounded with no sophism. Feeble in body, in- 
trepid in spirit, he foaght word for word, gesture for 
gesture. He would hold by, he would rivet himself to, 
the tribune. When his resignation as deputy was 
clamorously called for, with threats and abuses, he let 
fall with majesty the following beautiful words : '* Be- 
member that the victim ornamented with flowers and led 
to the altar, was not insulted by the priest who was 
about to immolate it." 

— Bazire, who nttered a sublime apothegm s the draft 
of a Constitution being under discussion, he said: *^The 
French people do not make peace with an enemy who 
occupies its territory.*' 

Mercier: ^^ Provisions of this natqre are written or 
erased with the point of the swoM ; have yon then made 
a treaty with victory ?" 

Bazire : <^ We have made U with deaih.'^* 

— Camille Desmoulins, endowed with an imagination 
too ardent^ and a heart too susceptible. He loved liberty 
to idolatry, and his friends better than himself. With 
giddy temerity, he attempted to thwart the career of 
the Bevolution. He would drive it backwards, after 
having launched it on its impetuous course, and he was 
crushed beneath the wheels of the car that bore the 
fortunes of Bobespierre. 

Camille bad an impressive countenance, and his 
gestures were oratorical. But an impediment of speech 
forbade him the tribune, and his hot-beadedness did not 
allow him to connect, to arrange his ideas in a skilful 
and ten^perate discourse. A pamphleteer rather than 
orator, a pamphleteer ingenious, but somewhat coarse. 
Passionate, simple, picturesque in style, but too often 
destitute of logic and of taste, his pamphlets are at 
times gloomy> and at other times brilliant, always in- 
coherent, like a sick man's dreams, sometimes, and at 
intervals, full of happy raillery, naturalness, and grace. 
He began to fear at length for those who were afraid. 
He suffered for those who were suffering. He borrowed 
the vigorous pencil of Tacitus to paint the tyrants of the 
people. Hi tamed round and round in their wonnds the 
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dagger of iarcasm. He tried remorse, he tried pity, bat 
it was all too late. Vainly did he precipitate himself, 
head foremost, from the bank into the torrent for the 
purpose of restraining and guiding it ; the wave rolled on 
and the torrent swept him away. He was cast into the 
dungeons of the Revolutionary tribunals, and it is thence 
that, first, as he was about to ascend the scaffold, he 
addressed to his young wife, to his Lucile, that touching 
letter of which the close cannot be read without tears : 
*' Adieu, Lucile, my dearest Lucile, I feel the shore of life 
receding before me. I still behold my Lucile ! my long- 
ing eyes still see thee I my loving arms entwine thee I my 
fettered hands embrace thee! and my severed head re- 
poses on thy bosom. I die." 

— Vergniaud, a man of great flexibility and compass 
of intellect, a sincere patriot, an orator, elegant, unc- 
tuous, metaphorical'^ too metaphorical, perhaps — of 
whom this apothegm has been retained; ''The Revo- 
lution is like Saturn, it devours its own children." 

And this comparison, at the time so much ai)plauded : 
'' If our principles are propagated but slowly in foreign 
nations, it is that their splendour is obscured by anar- 
chical sophistries, by disorderly movements, and above 
all by a blood-stained crape. When the peoples of the 
earth fell prostrate for the first time before the sun, was 
it, think you, while he was veiled with those destructive 
vapours which engender the tempests P No, doubtless, 
it was when, in the full efiulgence of his glory, he was 
advancing through the immensity of space, and shedding 
on the universe fertility, life, and light.'* 

And his reply to Robespierre : " If we are guilty, and 
that you do not send us before the RevolutiopLary tri- 
bunal, you are untrue to the people. If we are 
calumniated and you do not declare it, you are untrue to 
justice." 

And this apostrophe : '' Take care that, in the midst of 
your triumphs, France do not resemble those Egyptian 
monuments which have withstood the ravages of time. 
The stranger, as he passes, is astonished at their gran- 
deur. But if he would enter them, what does he find ? 
heaps of inanimate ashes, and the silence of the grave!" 

Search well, and examine all the celebrated passages 
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of oratory. It i« mlways imagrery that ttrikaa the mul- 
titude in the legislative AMemblies as elsewhere. 

For the rest, he was an orator without substance, 
without solidity, without argumentative force, ill- 
adapted to sway those stormy assemblies wherein petn* 
lance of gesture and familiar insolence of phrase and 
expression are the necessary accompaniments of the 
discourse. 

Vergniaud committed, like the other Girondists, the 
unpardonable fault of attacking persons rather than 
things, and irritating and augmenting the Mountain by 
his violence. Posterity will blame equally both the 
parties, who turned, at the very outset, the legislative 
hall into an arena of gladiators. 

In front of the Girondists and on the opposite benches 
of the amphitheatre, were seated the Mountainiste, their 
mortal enemies. 

— Barrere, an elegant reporter of the victories which 
Camot organized. He extemporized the motions, the 
decrees, the addresses, as Danton did his speeches. Less 
hyperbolical in his imagery, more chastened, more li- 
terate, more observant of the rules of grammar and the 
proprieties of language; bold at once and discreet; 
impetuous upon occasions, but always provident ; saga- 
cious of the direction of the wind and of the destination 
of the storm ; a keen diplomatist, a keener depu^. 

-*-Marat, a man of ferocious instinets and of a base 
and degraded figure, whom Danton repudiated and 
Bobespierre would never approach ; a universal denoun- 
cer, who used to invoke Saint Guillotine, to excite the 
populace to assassination, an^, for mere pastime, call for 
two hundred thousand victims, the King's head, and a 
dictator! A man of whom you could not say whether 
he was more cruel than insane ; a buffoon and a trifler, 
without dignity, without decency,, without moderation. 
He would toss about on his seat like a demoniac, leap 
u|^, clap his hands, burst into loud laughter, besiege tiie 
tribune, frown at the speaker, and let the mob place 
ridicniously on his head, in presence of the Convention, 
a crown of oaken leaves. Addressing the Assembly, he 
S B 
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was in the habit of repeating with emphatit: ^^I caH 
yoQ to a sense of decency, if you have any left." 

Of his adversaries he nsed to say: ^<What a vile 
cliqne ! O the hags I O the prison-birds !*' He would 
cry to one of the speakers; '* Silence, foul fellow!" or, 
** Thoa art a scoundrel ! thoa art a driveller ! thoa art an 
imbecile I" 

He was abundantly repaid, for from all sides issued 
indignant exclamations of, '' Hold yonr tongue, execrable 
wretch !*' He was abhorred by the Gironde especially, 
and by most of his colleagues, who showered upon him 
expressions of detestation and contempt, all received, it 
id fair to say, with a tranauillity and even an effirontery 
grotesquely good-humourea. Marat was no orator. He 
was not even a vulgar spouter. Bat no more was he a 
polemic without some talent ; and he sometimes had the 
perspicacity to divine the ambitious among the leaders 
under their disguises, and the courage to tear off their 
mask. 

— Billaud-Varennes, harsh, morose, atrabilious, in- 
exorable ; a martyr himself to the republican creed, and 
who believed that, in Robespierre, he was immolating a 
tyrant. 

yCouthon, the counsellor of Robespierre, of whom 
Saint-Just was the executive ; a paralytic in both legs, 
and alone unable to stir among all those active spirits : 
Couthon, who, sentenced to death, on pretext of having 
designed to crawl up to the rank of sovereignty, con- 
tented himself with replying ironically : ^* I aspire to be- 
come a king !'* 

— Saint-Just, a republiciin by conviction, austere by 
temperament, disinterested by character, a leveller upon 
system, a tribane in the Committees, a hero on the battle- 
field. His youth, which verged upon manhood, was ripe 
for great designs. His capacity was not beneath his 
situation. A gloomy fire beamed in his looks. He had 
a melancholy expression of countenance, a certain incli- 
pation for solitude^ a delivery slow and solemn, a soul of 
iron intrepidity, a determined will, an object ever fixed 
and distinct before his eyes. He elaborated his reports 
with a studied dogmatism. He seasoned them with 
scraps of metaphysics taken from Hobb^s and Rousseau, 
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andy to the violent and expeditions realities of his 
revolutionary Dractice^ he joined a social philosophy 
compounded <9 humanitarian imaginations and flowery 
reveries. 

Here are some of his sayings : '' The fire of liberty has 
refined us, as the boiling of metal throws off from the 
crucible the impure scum." And this word: ''Dare I" 
And this other : '' The traces of liberty and of genius 
cannot be effaced in the universe. The world is void of 
them since the days of the Romans, and their memory 
still fills it." 

His report against Danton is contrived, arranged and 
conducted in all its parts with infinite — ^I had almost 
said infernal — art. He begins by incriminating Bazire> 
Chabot, Camille Desmonlins and the others. He reserves 
Danton for the last. There he pauses — he takes a survey 
of his task, and collects all his force to encounter the 
giant. He reiterates his proofs, he accumulates them, he 
groups them like a battle-axe ; and, to fire the auditory,' 
he apostrophizes Danton as if he had been present, as 
would a criminal prosecutor in a court of assize. He 
unrolls the pretended list of his treasons, conspiracies 
and crimes. He unveils his private life, and discloses 
his conversations, even confidential. He denounces, he 
stigmatizes him ; he refuses to hear him in defence, he 
does not hear him ; he judges him, condemns him, drags 
him upon the scaffold and beheads him with his discourse, 
more effectually than he would have done with the knife 
of the guillotine. 

— Bobespierre, an orator of considerable fluency, prac- 
tised in the hmmgues of the clubs and the contests of 
the tribune; patient, tacitum, dissembling, envious of 
the superiority of others, and constitutionally vain ; a 
master of the subject of discussion and of himself; giving 
vent to his passions only by muttered exclamations ; nei- 
ther so mediocre as his enemies have made him, nor so 
great as Us ftiends have extolled him ; thinking far too 
favourably and speaking much too lengthily of himself, 
his services, his disinterestedness, his patriotism, his 
virtue, his justice ; bringing himself incessantiy upon the 
stage after laborious windSigs and circumlocutions^ and 
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Rorcbar^g aU ^ diicoiiFsei wiih the iireBome iopio of 
his pereonidity. 

Bobespienre wrote his reporti, redtedftis harangneii 
and scarce ever extemporized bat in his replies. 

He coald sketch with ability the extenutl condition of 
the political world. He bad, perhaps, in a higher degree 
than his colleagues, the views of the statesman; and 
whether vagne instinct of ambition, or system, or ultimate 
disgust of anarchy, he was for unity and strength in the 
executive power. 

His oratorical manner was full of allusions to Greece 
and Rome, and the college truants who thronged the 
Assembly used to listen vaUantly, with gaping moutiis, to 
those stories of antiquity. Who, at the present day, 
would speak in the tribune, without smiling irrepressibly, 
of the Cretans, of Lacedemon, of the god Minos, of the 
general Epimenandos, of the long-gowned Bomansenaton> 
of the good Nama and the nymph Egeria? 

Interrupted by Vergniaud, who cried to him : ** Con- 
clude! " ^'Yes, I am going to conclude, and 

against you! against you who " And unrolling 

the long series of his charges, Robespierre becoming 
animated rose on this occasion to real eloquence. But^ 
ordinarily, his phraseology was false and declamatory. 

Thus, he used to say : " The Girondists instigated in 
all quarters the serpents of calumny, the demon of civil 
war, the hydra of federalism, the monster of aristocracy." 
These four figures accamulated in one sentence are 
ridiculous and in bad taste. 

He would stop suddenly in the middle of his discourse 
to interrogate the people, as if the people were before 
him ; thus making a gross abuse of rhetoric. He was in 
the habit of also dealing out tedious philosophical tirades 
about virtue, which were palpable reminiscences of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. 

He proceeded regularly by prosopopeias and other 
figures which escape in the heat of oratorical action, and 
depict more vividly the tiionght, but which are entirely 
out of place in a dissertation. Sometimes his images 
were clothed with much eloquence of form : '' Do we 
calumniate the luminary wmch givee Ufi» to natnrei 
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because of the light donds that glide over its effulgent 
face ?" 

This other idea is beantifal: ^^ Man's reason still 
resembles the globe he inhabits. One half of it is planged 
in darkness, when the other is illnminated." 

Bat what more misplaced in a report than the following 
accumulation of allusions to the men and things of 
antiquity f '^The cowards! they dare denounce the 
founders of the Republic ! the modem Tarquins have the 
assurance to call the senate of Home an assembly of 
brigands ! Even so did the valets of Porsenna regard 
Scevola as a madman. According to the manifestoes of 
Xerxes, Aristides has pillaged the treasury of Greece. 
With hands full of the plunder and stained with the blood 
of the Roman people, Octavius and Anthony ordained 
throughout the earth that they alone should be deemed 
clement, alone just, alone virtuous. Tiberius and Sejanus 
see in Brutus and Cassias but blood-thirsty assassins and 
even cheats." 

For the rest, the Monntainists were unqualified, except 
perhaps Barrere and Saint-Just, to range their ideas in a 
jogical and skilful order, to make for the end and conclude. 
The reports of Robespierre will not bear analysis. They 
are vitiated by redundancy, confusion and bombast. 

Robespierre scarce ever attacked his enemies directly 
and in front ; he took them underneath and by insinuation; 
he hurled against them those indirect threats, those 
expressions of sinister significance, such as Tiberius was 
wont to throw out, in the Roman Senate, against his 
appointed victims. 

Robespierre was a deist, as was also Saint-Just. But, 
to be a deist and own it publicly, was to be quite 
religious for those times. 

The day preceding his death, in the meridian of his 
power, when he came to denounce to the Convention, the 
Committees of public safety and of general security, he 
expatiated with an affected complacency, upon the part 
of pontiff which he peiformed on the festival of the 
Supreme Being. The apostrophe which terminates that 
episode is not without animation and colouring : 

*' Citizens, you have attached to the cause of the Revo- 
lution every pure and generous heart. You have ex- 
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hibiM it to the world in all the splendour of iti celestial 
beaaty. O day for ever to be blessed^ when the entira 
French people arose to render unto the Author of nature, 
an homage worthy of his acceptance I What a touching 
assemblage of all the objects which can delight the eyes 
and the hearts of men I O honoured old age I O gene- 
rous ardour of the sons of the land 1 O pure and simple 
joy of our young citizens I O delicious tears of doating 
mothers! O divine charm of blended innocence and 
beauty I majesty of a great people, happy in the sen- 
timent of its might, its glory and its yirtue 1 Being of 
beings ! beamed the universei fresh from thy omnipotent 
handsi with a light more iigreeable to thine eyes than did 
this nation, the day when, breaking the yoke of crime 
and of error, it appeared before thee in an attitude worthy 
of thy regard and of its own destinies ?*' 

There is composition and art in this scrap. But wa« 
it suitably placed between a denunciation to death and a 
meditated insurrection ? The orators of the Bevolntion 
are full of such contrasts, 

Bobespierre was quite serious in his festival and restora-* 
tion of the Supreme Being and the immortality of the 
soul. He oould not bear the irreligious banter of the 
other members of the government. He revolted at two 
things in them» their materialism, and having thought 
themselves capable, during forty days, of doing without 
himself. 

When, at, the outset, Bobespierre was a butt to the 
terrible assaulte of Vergniaud and of Louvet, he bowed 
the head and let pass the storm. Bat as soon as he saw 
that the decimated Convention was yielding, he assumed 
the tone of master. He insisted that the Convention 
discuss or rather decree on the spot, laws the most criti- 
cal and ferocious, proposed at the very instant by the 
Con^mittee of public safety. The tyrannized majority 
turned pale with anger, and vengeance brooded in every 
breast. Merlin and Tallien were confounded : Bourdon, 
swallowing the insult, muttered with trembling lips: 
** 1 esteem Oouthon, I esteem the Committee of public 
safety, I esteem the unswerving Monntein that hss saved 
Iiiberty«"-"T\ps Mountain, sapped in ite fonndatioiis, was 
speedily to mk upon itself. 



What an oratorical drama, what a discoarse in action, 
was that famous sitting of 9th Thermidor 1— -Bobespierre 
hurls his terrible impeachment against his enemies, and 
descends from the tribane. All is silence, all is heslta-* 
tion ; then a lengthening murmur runs from bench to bench. 
The members accost each other, and groups are formed. 
They look scrutinizingly at each other — they count their 
numbers— they consult — they kindle into indigrnation — 
they break into passion. Robespierre is convulsed — he is 
mined. Saint-Just flies to his aid, * and denounces 
Tallien. That name is scarce passed his lips, than 
Tallien-pale, dismayed, half-alive, half-dead, demands 
that the veil which covers Bobespierre be entirely torn 
away. 

Billaud-Varennes exclaims: ''The Convention is be- 
tween two abysses ; it will perish if it falters — " \No f 
No I it must not perish ! — All the members are standing ; 
they wave hats, and vow to save the republic J 

Billaud-Varennes : '' Is there here a single citizen who 
i^ould consent to live under a tyrant?" \No\ No\ perish 
the tyrants \\ 

Bobespierre rushed to the tribute. [A great number of 
voices: Down with the tyrant \ dovm\ down\\ 

Then Tallien : " I have witnessed yesterday the pro-* 
ceedings of the Jacobins, I have trembled for the countir ! 
I have seen in training the army of the new Cromwell, 
and I have armed myself with a dagger to pierce him to 
the heart !" [ Vehement acclamations .] 

Bobespierre, his back against the railing of the tribune, 
repeate nis demand to be heard, he begins to speak. 
[His voice is lost amid reiterated cries of, Down ! with 
the tyrant] down] down with him{\ 

Bobespierre persists : Tallien pushes him back and 
proceeds with his accusation. — Then Bobespierre caste 
an interrogating look towards the most ardent of the 
Mountainists : some turn aside the head, the others re- 
main motionless. He invokes the Centre : " It is to you. 
men of purity and patriotism, that I address myself, and 
not to those brigands—" [Violent interruptions, "l "For 
the last time, president of assassins, I demand the floor.** 

KTo! No! — The uproar continues; Bobespierre is ex-* 
OBted from his em)rte ; his voice is become hoarse.] 
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Gamier: '^The blood of Danton stifles thee!*' 

This Danton^ whose blood moonted into the throat of 
Bobespierre and was suffocating him, this Danton whom 
I am now aboat to portray, this Danton, the inferior of 
Mirabean and of him alone, was taller by the head than 
all the other members of the Convention. — He liad, like 
Mirabean, viewed near, a sallow complexion, sankeu 
features, a wrinkled forehead, a repulsive ugliness in the 
details of the countenance. But, like Mirabeau, seen at 
a distance, and in an assembly, he could not fail to draw 
attention and interest by his striking physiognomy and by 
that manly beauty which is the beauty of the orator. — 
The one had something of the lion and the other of the 
bull-dog — ^both emblematic of strength. 

Bom for the highest eloquence, Danton might, in anti- 
quity, with his thundering voice, his impetuous gestures, 
and the colossal imagery of his discourses, have swayed 
from the height of the popular tribune the tempestuous 
waves of the multitude.— An orator from the ranks of 
the people, Danton had their passions, understood their 
character, and spoke their language. He was enthusias- 
tic, but sincere — ^without malice, but without virtue — sus- 
pected of rapacity, though he died poor — coarse in his 
manners and his conversation — ^sanguina^ from system 
rather than temperament, he cut off heads, but without 
hatred, like the executioner, and his Machiavelian hands 
trickled with the carnage of September. AbominaI)le as 
.well as false policy ! he excused the cruelty of the means 
by the greatness of the end. 

Two men hfive by turns mied the Revolution—- both at 
the same time similar and different — Danton and Bobes- 
pierre. — Both party chiefs and masters of the Convention 
-—both pushing on to the extremest measures — both intel- 
ligent in the state of affairs at home and abroad — both 
men of counsel and of combat — ^both accused of treason, 
of tyranny, and of dictatorship — ^both refused a hearing 
in their personal defence, for having refused to hear others 
— ^both decreed to prosecution by the unanimous vote of 
their own accomplices — ^both found guilty by the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal they had themselves erected — both 
outlawed — ^both immolated, almost in the bloom of life, 
Danton by Robespiene^ and Robespierre on accoont of 
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Dantoti«-^bOtb, in fine, dragged to the same pUDishment 
in the same cart and upon the same scaffold. 

Danton was intemperate, abandoned in his pleasures^ 
and greedy of money, less to hoard than to spend it ; 
Bobespierre, sombfe, austere, economical, incorruptible. 
— Danton, indolent by nature and by habit : Robespierre, 
diligent in labour, even to the sacrifice of sleep. — Danton 
disdained Robespierre, and Robespierre contemned Dan- 
ton. — Danton was careless to a degree of inconsistency ; 
Robespierre, bilions, concentrated, distrastfhl even to 
proscnption. — Danton, boastful of his real vices, and of 
the evil which he did, and a pretender even to crimes 
which he had never committed : Robespierre, varnishing 
his animosity and vengeance with the colour of the 
public weal. 

Robespierre, a spiritualist ; Danton a materialist, little 
concerned to know what, after death, should become of 
his soul, provided his name was inscribed, as he ex- 
pressed it, " in the Pantheon of history." 

Danton displayed, in his furrowed forehead and in his 
burning eyes, trie vehemence and the tumultuous passions 
of his soul ; Robespierre dissembled his wrath under the 
imperturbability of his features.— Danton awed you by 
his athletic stature and the broken peals of his thunder- 
ing voice ; Robespierre froze the accused by his speech, 
and terrified them by his oblique glance. — Danton, like a 
tiger, sprung upon his prey : Robespierre, like a serpent, 
coiled himself around it. — Danton retired, after the battle, 
to his tent, and went to sleep ; Robespierre never thought 
he had demolished enemies enough as long as there re- 
mained any still to be demolished. — Danton forgot him- 
self in the dangers of his country, and compromised him- 
self for his friends; Robespierre, in serving the cause of 
liberty, was never unmindful of himself. He used to 
trumpet his own praise, and was fond of gazing at him- 
self in the mirror of his pride. — Robespierre had more 
talent ; Danton, more genius. 

Danton gave himself up to the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, kindled as he went by his voice and gesture, and 
scattered hyperboles by handfuls through his speeches ; 
Robespierre^ impassive^ collected^ advanced cautiously 
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in the debate^ and calenUted eTory step of liki elabomte 
moTements. 

Danton proceeded by bounds and gambols, fiToing direct 
to the subject, fiery and petulant in his exordiums, pre- 
sumptuous to excess, accustomed im the triumphs of 
popular haranguing, and too confident of that success, 
without adverting to the accidents of popularity and 
absence.—- Robespierre spun out artfully the web of toils 
wherein his enemies were to be ensnared, held his threat 
suspended over several at the same time, and let it fall, 
like the thundeH)olt, but at the close of his discourse. 

Danton ended with some rhetorical flourishes, but 
without , coming to any conclusion. Robespierre, less 
brilliant, but more precise, less impetuous, but more 
adroit, did not vainly beat the air, did not talk for the 
salro of talking, never lost sight of his object, and closed 
but by a decree of accnsation drawn np in due form,' 
aad submitted for the immediate acceptance of ihe Con<« 
vention. 

Danton imagined t^at he had but to present himself 
to commence the combat, and but to combat single* 
handed to secnre a triumph; Robespierre sought in ti^e 
effisrvesoenoe of tiie Jacobins and in the armed force of 
the Commune, a bugbear against ikte Oomnuttees and 
tiw Ck>nventioa itself.— There was in the case of Danton 
less of treachery tiian of remissness, less of forgetfulness of 
the Revolution than of himself, and in that of Robespierre 
more wounded vanity than aspiration to the dictatorship, 
Jttore of rancorous spleen than of premeditated tyranny. 
—Danton perished through excessive confidence in him* 
•elf; RobesfMerre, through excessive suspicion of his 
aooomplices.— -Danton passed like a meteor orer the 
Imrizon of the Convention ; Robespierre held the Assem« 
bly, the Committees, and the Clubs in d^endenoe upon 
Mm, and governed without being minister, reigned with* 
•at being king, and gave his terrible name to the epoch. 

Parliamentary eloquence, in our monopoly Chambers 
and complicated governments, is, generally, but mere 
sound, empty phrases, and nothing beside. But in those 
days a popular dictator, a tribune, a Danton, by the 
power, the energy, and the action of his oratory could 
imt in motion an anny of six hundred thoosand meuj, 
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whole categories of oatlawed penpooi^ stir np proviDces 
to tbe inmoBt recesses, and dreate, as by magic, armies, 
tribunals, laws, and constitutions. — Eloquence legislated, 
governed, triamphed in the Convention, in the Clabs, in 
the public squares. In the present day, the place of 
deputy is made a ladder to the ministry. At that time, 
we see Danton quit the ministry to remain representative 
of the people. The reason is, that a representative of 
the people was superior to a minister, was in fact every*- 
tiling. 

Dataton shut himself up in tiie Convention, as in a 
fortress bristling with cannon, of which one-half was 
tamed against its defenders, and the other against the 
enemy. There, he fired through every breach, and none 
disputed his exercise of the chief command. But when 
the Convention was split into two rival camps, Danton 
hesitated. Had he sided with the Gironde, he would 
have crashed Robespierre. But imprudently repulsed 
and pressed by the Girondists against the foot of tbe 
jMipuntain, he ascended it and surrendered himself des- 
perately to his destiny. ^ Ah 1 yo^ aceose me,** said be, 
tp ^andet, drawing himself np to his full lieight, ^^yon 
•cense mel yon do not know my power!** — ^It wsfi 
great, that power! for be held in his band, to imove tbe 
Ckmvention, two of tiie mightiest levenn-terror and 
Mitiuisiasm. — ^It was great, that power of terror, when 
be elevated npon its gigantic pillars the Aevolutionary 
Tribunal.— It was great, that power of enthusiasm, 
when, kindling with his l»eath the invincible martial 
eidoiir of the French, which is apt to flag if not kept np 
imeeasingly, he said: ''What we need, in order to 
conquer, is audacity, again audacity, always audacity 1*' 
«^Aod elsewhere : '* The people have nothing to give bi|t 
Uood ; they give it profusely. Come, then, mercenary 
wietebes, give you as freely of your wealth. What I 
ypn have a whole nation for lever, reason for a fulcram, 
and yoa have not yet overturned the world! Throw 
SMida your miserable qoariels, I knov but the enemy. 
iet as crush the enemy. What, thoagh they call me 
blood-tiursty ? What care I for my repatation? Ijet 
IkMm be me, aad let my name be given to infiunyr'-^ 
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Thii was a monBtroQs, but original, energetic^ ttattliniT 
eloqnence, wbdch welled fqrth by grnshes from the breast 
of tne orator who enraptured the Assembly and wnmg 
from it prolonged peals of nnanimous acclamation. 

Here are a few more of the figures of this style of 
eloquence: 

'' A nation in a state of revolution is like the brass 
which simmers and sublimates itself in the crucible. 
The statue of liberty is not yet cast, but the metal is 
boiling !" 

And this: '^Marseilles has declared itself the Mountain 
of the republic. That Mountain will expand its propor- 
tions ; it will roll down the loosened rocks of liberty, 
and crush beneath them the enemies of freedom." — And 
this apothegm so just : " When a people passes from a 
monarchical to a republican form of government, it is 
carried beyond the end by the projectile force which it 
has given itself." — And this lofty menace: <'It is by 
cannon-balls that the Convention must be made known 
to our enemies." 

Danton, too, used to pay tribute to the bad taste of the 
times. For instance, one of his celebrated speeches 
closes thus : " I have intrenched myself in the citadel of 
reason; I will open my way out with the cannon of 
truth, and I will pulverize my accusers." 

Inexhaustible subject for historical meditation! Oh I 
on the one hand, what an immense and glorious career 
had not Liberty opened to us, if so many confiscations, 
so many proscriptions, so many incarcerations, so many 
massacres and torturings, so many torrents of blood, so 
many decanitations, so many executioners and victims, 
had not lea us back forcibly by the road of anarchy to 
despotism! Oh! on the other hand, what perils of 
death, when the Convention itself appeared to nesitate^ 
had not our beloved France incurred, our France, one 
and indivisible, menaced as she was with dismemberment 
and partition, if, in that fatal moment which saves or 
surrenders the life of f mpires, Danton had despaired of 
her cause 1 — What proved his ruin, and what must have 
rained Bobespierre too, was much less having aspired to 
govern, than not having governed enough* . 

One must not get out of bnmonr witii revolntioiiM. 



He ii not to stand florveying them a« they pass, from the 
heights of the beach. It is necessary to embark with 
them in the same bottom^ traverse the same tempests^ 
watch the conspiracies day and nighty and not quit for 
an instant the helm. 

Danton went to sleep, confiding in the deceitfal breeze 
of his popularity. The rudder slipped from his hands. 
He dropped into the deep, and the gulf closed over him. 
— ^Neither the favour of the Cordeliers, nor the celebrity 
of his name, nor the memory of his services, nor the ill- 
suppressed mutteriogs of the Convention, nor the secret 
sympathies of the Revolutionary Tribunal, nor the de- 
Totedness of his friends, nor the unimportanee of the 
charge, nor his love for liberty, nor his daring, nor his 
eloquence — ^nothing could avail to save him. — ^llie knife 
was raised, and Bobespierre awaited his victim. 

Danton, on his way to execution, passed by the resi- 
dence of Robespierre. He turned about, and with his 
voice of thunder, '^ Robespierre T' he exclaimed, ''Ro- 
bespierre 1 I summon thee to appear within three months 
upon the scaffold !" He ascends the fatal steps — ^he em- 
braces for the last time his friend, Camille Desmoulins. — 
The executioner separates them: '' Wretch,*' said he to 
him, '' thou eaust not hiuder our heads to kiss each other 
presently in the basket." 
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THE EMPIEE. 



MILITARY ORATORY. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

Parliamentart eloquence made no great figure nnder 
the Directory. Under the Consulate and the Empire, it 
lost its freedom and its voice. The Press itself was de- 
capitated by the fatal shears of the Censorship. To the 
agents of the revelation had succeeded the agents of or-* 
ganization; to the theoretical politicians, the men of 
practical basiness; to the orators, the jurists. In the 
Legislative body, the Senate, the Council of State, the 
Pulpit, the Bar, true eloquence had become unknown. — 
Eloquence, that great art of impassionating and swaying 
the masses by means of emotional and figurative expres- 
sion — passed to the military men, or rather to one alone 
of them, to Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The military eloquence, attributed to the ancients, is 
no better than a fiction of their historians and their poets. 
To harangue soldiers, not in the circus and from the ele- 
vation of the tribune, but in the presence of an enemy, as 
is reported of their generals, would have been admi- 
rable, I am far from denying it; but it was plainly 
impossible. 

These expressions : '' Come and take them,*' of Leonidas 
to Xerxes ; of Epimenondas dying : *' I leave two im- 
mortal daughters, Leuctra and Mantinea ;" of Caesar : ** I 
came, I saw, I conquered :" these apothegms may well 
have been spoken, precisely because they are but apo- 
thegms. But from a sentence of some syllables to a 
harangue of some pages, there is a wide distance. There 
is all the distance from troth to falsehood. 



if, it fuif in the Chamber of DepotiM, in aiiall where 
the leperciiMion of eonnds is fayonred by iti aeonetinl 
oonstraciian, there are a hundred membere at leaat, oat 
of fonr hundred, who never hear distinctly the londeat 
and most practised speakers, how could ihe generals of 
antiquity have made themselres heard, upon the. ground 
which tiiey may chance to occupy on the battle-field, 
before the extended line of a hundred thousand warriors^ 
amid wind and rain, which scatter and drown his words 
at four paces from the orator? The greater ^art of 
tiiese monstrous armies were but a horde of barbarians of 
all countries, chained together under the rod of a master, 
knowing neither to read or write, or make themselves in* 
telligible to one another, and understanding each other 

g?rfectly but for the purposes of theft, murder and pillage, 
ut the illusion favours the predilections for antiquity. 
We unhesitatingly believe those historians who make 
Alexander, Scipio, Hannibal, speak as if Alexander, 
Bcipio, Hannibal were elaborators of standard phrases, 
and who in tiie thick of the meiie, had been specially 
oareful not to derange by a comma the grammatical 
aymmeti^, or the cadence and measure of a $erund or a 
Mupine, 

Moreover, all these fictions of discourse go back but a 
little way. The Greeks were fine speakers, and the 
heroes of old Homer harangue almost as well as they 
fight. Virgil and he have even not been satisfied wiiik 
making speeches for mortal men. In their superabund- 
ance, they furnish them to the gods of Olympus. In 
imitation of them, Tasso puts subtle and laboured orations 
in the mou^ of Rinaldo, of Solyman and of Godfrey, 
who, in their quality of warriora, prided themselves upon 
not knowing how to spell a solitary letter of the Turkish 
or the French alphabet. Milton goes further : he ascribes 
epeeches, very beautiful assuredly, to the winged seraphim 
ot heaven and to the angels of the bottomless pit, to ex- 
cite the divine and the infernal militia to fight bravely — 
with the condition, however, of never killiug each other, 
since bodiless souls are insusceptible of death. 

The lengthy harangues of Quinctius Cnrtius are but 
Sfhetorical essays, which tiiis historian pots in the mouA 
of his Alwamdiff, who is « mere ewaggerar, ]?olybiii% 
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Thncydides, Sallnst, Plutarch clothe the Greek and 
Boman heroes in the livery of their own style. It is not 
Germanicns we read in the '^ Annals," it is Tacitus un- 
adulterated. Livy makes no end of his harangues, and 
this harmonio^ phrase-maker of the drawing-rooms of 
Mecsenas, doesnot reflect that he would not have heen un- 
derstood even by the generals of ancient Rome. It would 
be pleasant to see him introduce the Chamberlains of 
Tarquin lisping the patois of the Etrurian dialect, amid 
inextinguishable laughter, ifi the polished court of Augus- 
tus. It would be very much as if Madame de Sevigne 
would try to make herself understood by the kitchen- 
maids of King Childebert. 

The most elegant of our men of letters, M. Villemain, 
would not polish, would not round or point his period 
with more flnish in his carefully closed cabinet, than 
does the rude Coriolanus under the walls of infant Bome^ 
or the ferocious Arminius in the swamps of Germany. 

Galgacus, for example, was a sort of savage, bristled, 
hairy and bearded from head to foot. He emitted from a 
shrill gullet certain inarticulate cries, brandishing his 
sword meanwhile. He was not well versed in prosodial 
elisions or ablatives absolute, and it is more than pro- 
bable that he had not time to finish his philosophy at 
the University of Oxford. Very well ! Tacitus makes 
him a rhetorician, a species of perpetual secretary of 
the French Academy. His whole 8p^ech is varnished 
and brushed. Nothing is wanting — exordium, plan, 
proofs, peroration, and besides, logic, vehemence, colour. 
Add to which, an admirable painting of manners and the 
style of the great masters. He might have been envied 
by Cicero. 

These historians had all spent their youth sweating 
mind and body in scholastic disputation. Their elabo- 
rate harangues smell of the lamp. Moreover, portraits 
and speeches were, as there is ground to conjecture, very 
much iu fashion at that time, and to please the public of 
that day, the historians made them portraits and speeches. 

In fine, the Romans and Greeks, folk of large imagina- 
tion, have always been lovers of fictions in religion, in 
government, in poetry, in legislation, in everything. If 
m are to judge of the truth qf the f9fiifi relisted t>y Salr 
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Inst, livy, Qainctins Ci][rtin8 and Tacitas^ accordiDg to 
the genuinenesQ of the harangues they report to nn, there 
is no great reliance to be had npon all those histories. 

What adds still to the improbability of these speeches, 
is their very bad extemporaneousness. ^r it is not said 
that they were dictated to a secretary, nor that he at- 
tended the general for the purpose of collecting them. 
They were not graven upon tablets overlaid with wax. 
They were not affixed to the palisades of the camp. They 
were not read during the watches by the fire-light of the 
bivouac. They were not committed to memory to be 
recited to others. 

At the present day the military harangues are not ex- 
temporized. They would not be heard amidst the clatter- 
ing of muskets and bayonets, the prancing and neighing 
of horses, the coughings, sneezings, talkings, whis^rings 
and caperings of men. The general would find it impos- 
sible to bring together upon a point sufficiently concen- 
trated, the infantry, the cavalry, and the staff-officers, 
and the artillery, and the attendants, and the requisite 
genius. In like manner, he could not conveniently have 
himself lifted on men^s shoulders, upon a shield or in a 
tribune. That would savour of preparation, that would 
be ridiculous. The general speaks, uierefore, less to the 
ear of the soldier than to his mind. He encourages him 
before the engagement, he congratulates him after the 
victory. The harangues are inserted in the order of the 
day, and this is pasted and read, on the walls, trees, or 
camp-stakes — is repeated, is conned at the bivouacs, 
on the watch, and may be multiplied at will by im- 
pression. 

There is possibility, truth, a result in the modem mili- 
tary orations. But it is beyond comprehension, I repeat, 
what was meant by improvisation in the armies of anti- 
quity ; and what could have been the effect, the import 
of those words scattered to the wind, and which must 
have dropped, unheard, at the very feet of the speaker. 
Every adoress of any length ascribed to the ancient 
generals is, therefore, a mere historical ornament, a fic- 
tion, an invention, a lie. 

C»sar alone escaped this criticism^ because Caevar was 

2 » 
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not only an orator, but also one of the most polished of 
the aristocracy of Rome, in the golden days of her litera- 
tare. Caesar was possessed of every talent and every 
accomplishment: at once elegant and athletic, tender- 
hearted and c#irageous, prudent and peremptory, vehe- 
ment and sly, vast in his plans, bold in execution, proud 
of his patrician birth and familiar with his soldiers, by 
whom he was adored. At the same time a great general » 
a great orator, a great writer ; he describes in his Com- 
mentaries, written by himself, his battles and his speeches. 
But as Caesar, in common with all great minds, was sen- 
flible to the vanity of literary glory, it is not very certain 
— at least I should not be sure — that he did not recast, 
amplify, colour, embellish, and perhaps— were it but for 
amusement — prepare in the leisure of his tent several of 
those harangues, pretended to be extemporaneous. After 
the victory, he bethought him of posterity. 

Be that as it may, I, for my part, make no difficulty of 
admitting Csesar to have been the first military orator of 
antiquity. Indeed the opinion will not ever be disputed. 
Eloquence so well becomes the conquerors and the mas- 
ters of the world I 

In modem times, Saint Louis, Philip Augustus, Francis 
I., Bayard, Duguesclin, have spoken some apothegms of 
militai^ bravery. The addresses of Henry IV. especially 
are brief, taking, full of soul, sparkling with wit. But 
all these kings, all these captains were placed but amid a 
■mall circle of nobles. It was to nobles that Francis I. 
left for his adieu this celebrated apothegm : '^ All is lost, 
gentlemen, except honour." This very word, honour, is 
a term of chivalry. It is to one of his knights that Louis 
XI t., at Aignadel, replied: <^Let those who are afraid 
take shelter behind me I" It was to a knight, to Crillon, 
that Henry IV. wrote : " Hang thyself, brave Crillon ; 
we have fought at Arques and thou wast not there." It 
was to nobles, to the princes of Conde and of Nemours, 
that he cried : ^' For God ! gentlemen, onward ! I will 
let yon see that I am your senior brotiier." And these 
noble words which he spoke while running forward: 
'^ Follow my plume, you will always find it on the road 
to victory." But is there not something of feudalism in 
such sentimentB and sayings? Would yon not think 
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these ehivalric sceptre-wearers more prond of being gen- 
tlemen than of being kings ? It was the manners and 
the spirit of the times, and it is but jast to say such 
princes were preferable to institutions. 

There was, under the ancient kings oC France, a body 
of brare and well-disciplined troops. There was as yet 
no national army. The grand military eloquence had its 
birth with liberty in the wars of the Be volution. Bat 
many of the heroes who led our armies had more courage 
than literature. They knew better how to conquer than 
to talk. It was not speaking even then, it was singing. 
The Marsellaise gained more battles than the finest ora- 
tions. There was no need of warlike exhortations to 
rush, bayonet in hand upon the Austrian columns. Every 
citizen was a soldier, and every soldier, in repulsing the 
enemy, had the heart of a commander. The orders of the 
day of the Convention were frequently more eloquent 
than the allocutions of the generals. They ended, amid 
the unanimousmcclamations of the Assembly, with tiiese 
simple words : '' The army of the Pyrenees, the army of 
the Bhine, the army of the Sambre-et-Mense, the army 
of the West, the army of Italy have merited well of ttie 
country." 

The manly and stem accents of the republican elo- 
quence expired under the Empire. It seemed as if all 
moral energy had ceased to exist save in the head of one 
man — ^that of Napoleon, and that, in most of his lien- 
tenants, it had taken refuge at the extremity of their 
arms. No more impulse, no more origination; they 
obeyed, this was the whole. One of them used to say : 
'^In the name of my august sovereign. His Majesty the 
Emperor of the French, king of Italy, and protector of 
the confederation of the Bhine, I have to prescribe to 
you, officers and soldiers, that each of you do his duty.*' 
Mother general, more servile still, used to write: ''By 
virtue of the orders of His Excellency, the marshal of the 
Empire, commandant of the fourth regiment, you will 
have, soldiers, to run to victory." 

What is to be said of the military eloquence of the 
Bussians, the Germans, and the English P 

Of Suwarrow we have a grand and beautiful piece of 
pantonime^ when^ to anest the retreat of the Bussians, he 
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bade his grenadiers dig a trench, wherlein, lying down 
"with his decorations, sword, epaulettes, all, he ordered 
that he should be buried alive. For the rest, the Russian 
generals treat their soldiers as abject serfs. They recom- 
mend them to think, in the battle, of their feudal masters, 
and adore the image of the great Saint Nicholas, in like 
manner as the sword of the archangel Michael. Their 
proclamations are pointless, verbose, and fanatical. 

The world has never heard much of the eloquence of 
Austrian archdukes and Swiss princes. 

The English generals are temperate of words. Their 
bulletins of war are almost all simple, brief, and digni- 
fied. They are neither laudatory nor passionate. They 
aay the truth, and go straight to the fact. Their soldiers 
are cool, intelligent, well-disciplined, brave, less sensible 
to glory than to duty, and to well-turned compliments 
than to material well-being. Their imagination is not to 
be transported by figures of rhetoric ; their hearts not to 
be moved by accents of sensibility. But no more would 
tiiey bear without murmuring to be told: ''You have 
neither shoes, nor overcoats, nor wine, nor beer, nor meat^ 
nor bread ; meanwhile, my friends, you may fly to vic- 
tory.** The aristocratic Parliament of Great Britain votes 
her generals aud officers, under guise of public testimo- 
nials and swords of honour, some magnificent pensions. 
They are a people with whom^ not excepting glory itself, 
every thing ends in money. 

The English bulletin is rather dry, I admit, but I 
should prefer it a thousand times, — such is my taste, — to 
the Spanish bulletin, which is still more inflated than our 
own African bulletin^ and calls the slightest skirmish a 
battle, and the pettiest skirmisher a hero. It is only in 
that kingdom that one sees Marquises of Fidelity, Princes 
of Peace, Dakes of Victory, two dukes at once of the 
latter title in the two adverse camps, so that there could 
never be a defeat on either side, since both must be vic- 
torious. It is the Immort^U Biego, the Immortal 
Zumalacarrequi, the, Immortal Cabrera, the Immortal 
Espartero, the Immortal Don Quixote I Heroism, mum- 
meries, laurels, diamond-headed decorations, illuminated 
portraits and snuff-boxes, triumphal entries, bombastic 
harangnes ; all this happily leads to nothing, and we ar 
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told the anny, the mnnicipalitiesy and the Cortes must be 
allowed to give rein to their imagination, and that we 
must be indulgent to thia country^ because the climate 
is hot. 

But let us, for the rest, dismiss all those haranguers, 
and proceed to Napoleon, who has been the first military 
orator of modem times, as he has been the first chief. 

When Providence puts its hand into the crowd, there 
to choose and theuce to draw those extraordinary men 
whom it has predestined to represent their generation 
upon the earth and to change the face of empires, it im- 
parts and assigns them the intellectual and physical 
powers of society, and it brings them, at remote inter- 
vals, upon the stage of the world, but in circumstances 
which it seems to have prepared expressly for their 
elevation and for their fall. Such were Alexander^ 
Csesar, and Napoleon. 

Greece was out of all patience with rhetoricians and 
poets, with usurpation, with civil wars, and great men, 
when the Asiatic world was opened, with all its riches, 
its ridiculous and despised religions, its enervated 
satraps, its populations rotten before being ripe, its 
superannuated governments, and its boundless territory, 
to the ambition of the young Alexander. 

The Roman universe, harassed by the disgust of the 
great body of the people for a stormy liberty, and by the 
want of unity after the conquests of Asia, Spain, Gaul 
and England, was awaiting but a master, and gave itself 
still more to Csesar than Caesar desired it The legions 
of veterans, accustomed to conquest under bis command, 
knew no longer bat the fasces and the name of Caesar. 
Home also aspired but to assign him the sceptre of the 
world, which her feeble hands could no longer bear. 

Napoleon, in his tam> adroitly possessed himself of the 
active forces of the Bevolution, which, tired of boiling up 
from the bottom of the crater and sinking back upon 
themselves, sought an outlet whereby to diffuse them- 
selves abroad, and overflowed in the direction of con- 
quest. He was master, because he had the wish, because 
he had the ability, and because he had the skill to be one. 
He absorbed, in the unity of his dominion, all conscience, 
intelligeuce^ 93ad liberty^ Be ha4 boldness because he 
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bid genias, and perhaps he had genius because he had 
audacity. He despised men, because he understood 
them. He loved glory, because all beside was insuffi- 
cient to iill the immense void of his soul. He devoured 
time, he devoured space ; he must needs live quicker, 
progress quicker than other men ; he weighed the world 
in his hand and deemed it light. He dreamt the eternity 
of his dynasty and universal monarchy. 

But after having thus exalted the conquerors, Provi- 
dence puts out with a breath the splendour of their 
diadem, and presents them a spectacle to the universe, 
to teach it that, despite their glory and the sublimity of 
their sway, they are but men, and that, like all men, they 
are subject to the vicissitudes of life and limited by the 
nothingness of the grave. 

Thus Alexander perished in the bloom of his age, 
satiated with triumphs and debaucheries, amid the en- 
toxication of a royal festival. Caesar fell at the base of 
Pompey*s statue, smitten by a republican dagger, when 
he was about to get himself crowned by the Senate, per- 
petual Emperor of Rome, affcer having brought under her 
laws the entire globe. In fine. Napoleon paused not in 
the career of his ambition until he had been driven upon 
a solitary rock, surrounded on all sides by the billows of 
the ocean. 

Napoleon was one of those prodigious men who feel 
themselves bom and who are formed for the government 
and subjugation of nations. Men of this description must 
die or reign. They are raised scarce a step above the 
rank of common soldiers, when they give their commands 
as if they were generals. Though still no more than 
subjects, they talk with the authoritative tone of masters. 

Napoleon was not bom, like Alexander, on the steps 
of a throne, nor Caesar, in the folds of the Senatonal 
purple. But as soon as he put a sword in his hand, he 
commanded, and when he commanded, he reigned. A 
simple captain, he besieged and took Toulon. A general 
of brigade, he organized the defence of the 13th Vende^ 
miaire and saved the Convention. A generalissmo of the 
army of Italy, he treated like a king with the kings, the 

Sotentates, and the Pope. Vanquisher of Egypt, he con- 
ucts this expeditiou witii the authority of an absolute 
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chief; returns from Africa without letters of recall, lands 
atFrejus, traverses France in triumph, makes the Directory 
quake, draws in his train the other generals, expels the 
two Councils, improvisates a new constitution, and takes 
into his own hands the reins of the government. 
Emperor, he holds under his feet, in mute obedience, the 
Senate, the Legislative body, the administration, the 
people and the army. So that it may be said Napoleon 
never served, and that he could never have brought 
himself to submit to the authority of a parliament or a 
king, any more than Alexander could have obeyed the 
confederation of the Greeks, or Csesar the orders of the 
Boraan Senate. 

To wish that Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon had not 
been masters, in what place or time soever they might 
have lived, were to forget, were to misapprehend their 
nature, their genius and destiny. The son of the Mace- 
donian, the pupil of Aristotle, led captive by his eloquence 
as well as his triumphs, the imaginations of the Greeks 
and of the Barbarians. Caesar swayed the Boman 
legions by the ascendant of his eloquence. Napoleon 
won all at once over the old generals of the republic, 
over his army and the nation, the resistless empire of 
victory and genius. 

We find in the proclamations, bulletins, and orders of 
the day of Napoleon, the qualities of the soldier, the art 
of the orator, and the profound and subtle sense of the 
politician. It is not only the language of a general, nor 
of a king, nor of a statesman, it is all these at the same 
time. If Napoleon was a consummate orator, it is that 
he was a complete man. What splendour has not genius 
nnited with power ! What authority must not the 
language of this ravager of nations, this founder of states^ 
have derived from the majesty of supreme command, the 
eminence, and perpetuity of the generalship, the immense 
number of his troops, their fidelity and attachment, the 
multiplied splendour of his victories, the novelty, the 
suddenness, the hardihood, and the extraordinary 
grandeur of his enterprises. Napoleon combined all the 
conditions of personal boldness, of so^reign power, and 
of political and military talents in the highest degree of 
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any commander of modem times^ and it is in this that 
be ia with them, in all respects, incomparable. 

For the rest, let ns not confound the military 
apothegms with the harangues of which we shall speak 
afterwards. 

Sablime apothegms abound in warlike annals of all 
countries and all times. ^'Return alive with thy shield, or 
dead upon it/* said a Spartan mother to her son. '*Our 
forests of arrows will darken the sun-light." *'So much 
the better,*' replied Leonidas to Xerxes, *^ we shall fight 
in the shade." Ceesar stumbles in setting foot on the coast 
of Africa. Instantly^ to avert the evil presage, he cries : 
*' Africa, I embrace thee !*' Henry IV., at Coutras> 
slipping out from amidst his guard : '^ Stand aloof, gentle- 
men, I pray you, do not hide me, I desire to be seen.*' 
Villars, expiring, laments : '' This Berwick has just been 
cut in twain with a ball I and I die in my bed I I always 
said Berwick would have the better fortune I*' La- 
rochejaquelin, the Vendean general, rushes into the 
thickest of the battle, saying : '' I wish to be but a hussar 
for the pleasure of sharing the fight.** And this remark 
of Kleber to Bonaparte : " General, you are great like 
the world !** And those beautiful words of Desaix : *' Go 
say to the First Consul that I die with the regret of 
having done too little for posterity!** And these, of 
generals^ of captains^ of soldiers, and of drummers : '^ The 
Guard dies, but does not surrender!** "Hither, 
d*Auvergne, it is the enemy !** " I die, but they fly 1*' 
"I have a hand still left to beat the charge!*' And a 
number of others. 

Napoleon too gave utterance to a multitude of military 
apothegms : 

To the Commissioner of the National Convention, at 
Toulon : " Mind your business of representative, and let 
me mind mine of artillerist." To the troops who were 
giving ground on the terrible bridge of Areola: " Onward I 
follow your general !'* To his soldiers in Egypt : " Forty 
ages look down upon you from the height of yonder 
pyramids !" To the plenipotentiaries at Leoben : " The 
French Republic is like the sun. Blind are those who do 
not see it !" To fhe army at Marengo : " Soldiers, re- 
member it is my habit to sleep on the field of batUe !" To 
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his soldiers of artillery, revolted at Tarin : ^' This flag, 
which you have deserted, will be hnngr op in the temple 
of Mars and enveloped in moaming. Yoar corps is dis- 
banded.^' To the fourth regiment of the line : " What 
have you done with yonr eagle ? A regiment which has 
lost its eagle, has lost its all !" ^'.Yes, bat here are two 
standards we have taken from the enemy." " Very 
good," said he, smiling, "I will give you back your 
eagle i" To General Moreau, on presenting him a pair of 
pistols, richly mounted : " I designed to have them 
eugraved with the names of all your victories. But there 
was not room enough to contain them." To a grenadier, 
surprised by sleep, and whose guard Napoleon was 
mounting : ^' After so much fatigue, it may be well 
permitted a brave fellow like you to fall asleep." To a 
soldier who was excusing himself for haviog, against 
orders, let General Tourbert enter his tent : " Go, he who 
forced the Tyrol, may well force a sentinel." To a Court 
general, who solicited him for a marshal's staff: " It is 
not I who make the marshals, it is victory." To a Russian 
commandant of artillery at Austerlitz, who said to him : 
" Sire, have me shot i I have lost my pieces." " Young 
man, console yourself! it is possible to be beaten by my 
army, and have still some titles to glory." To his army 
on opening the Russian campaign : '* Soldiers, Russia is 
hurried along by fate; let her destinies be accomplished." 
On beholding, the morning of the battle of Moscow, the 
sun rise cloudless : <^ It is the sun of Austerlitz 1" To his 
grenadiers who were alarmed on seeing him point the 
cannon at Montereir : *' Come, my friends, fear nothing, 
the ball to kill me is not yet cast." At Grenoble, on his 
return from the Isle of Elba, in presence of a regiment 
who hesitated, he leaped off his horse, and uncovering his 
breast: ''If there be one amongst you, if there be a single 
individual who wishes to kill his general, his Emperor, 
he can do so : here I am !" 

But it is in his military harangues especially that we 
discover Napoleon. He became at once an orator, as he 
did a general. What astonishes particularly in so young 
a man, is the fertility, the soupleness, the discernment of 
bis genius. He knows what to say, what to do, what to 
be to all,^ on every occasion. No one baa taught it tp 
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hiiBy and yet he knowe it all. Towards the Pope he it 
perfectly respectfal> while oapturiiif his cities. Frinoe 
Charles he treats with the loftiness of an equal and the 
courtesy o£ a knight. He enjoins discipline, he hononn 
artists and learned men, he protects religion, property, 
women, and aged persons. He posts sentinels at tiie 
gates of the charcb^s. He sends Sonlt every Sunday to 
mass, with his staff. In Egypt, he will wear the turhan, 
if necessary, and recite the Koran. He regulates provision 
markets, re-establishes communications, organizes a 
system of administrative accountability, institutes civil 
municipalities and provisional governments. Scarce has 
he conquered a territory, than he has it under the full 
operation of a government. It is not in the name of 
the Directory that he treats with other powers, but in the 
name of Bonaparte. From the outset, he demeans himself 
not as general-in-chief of the army, but as master. The 
old generals tremble in presence of this boyish warrior. 
They cannot bear those curt expressions which interrogate 
them, that look that pierces them through, that will thai 
subjugates them. They feel themselves at the same time 
attracted and repressed. They take the positions assigned 
them, they admire in silence, they obey, and with them 
the rest of the army. 

There is nothing like his manner of haranguing in 
modem or in ancient times. He speaks as if he stood, 
not on a hillock, but on a mountain. One would imagine 
he was himself a hundred cubits high. He does not 
confine his attention to the enemies he is going to fight, 
nor to the places which he traverses at a running pace. 
He makes a survey of Europe and of the globe. His 
armgr is not a simple army, it is the Grand Army. His 
nation is not a simple nation, it is the Great Nation. He 
erases empires from the map. He seals the new king* 
doms which he institutes, with the pommel of his sword. 
He pronounces upon d3ma8ties, amid the thunder and 
lightning of battle, the decrees of fate. 

The figurative language of Napoleon would be ill re- 
ceived at this day, and would border upon the ridiculous. 
We care no more for the pomp of war. We have other 
wants, other ideas, oilier prejudices perhaps. But at 
tiiat tune iiha general inuiflfituittoa was in a state of 
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excitement. It was immediately after a reyolation 
which had destroyed everything, renewed everything. 
It was a period of wild adventure and of vague specu- 
lation. 

This was the time for Napoleon, as Napoleon was the 
man for this time. — Scarce has he relieved Scherer and 
taken the command of the army of Italy^ than he rushes 
upon the enemy and at once bears off the victory. "What 
imagination, what vigour, what confidence, what tone 
of conqueror and master in the following proclamation 
of a general of twenty-six years old : 

^' Soldiers, you have, in fifteen days, gained six vic- 
tories, taken twenty-one stand of colours, fiflfy pieces of 
cannon, several fortified places, made fifteen hundred 
prisoners, and killed or wounded over ten thousand men. 
You are the equals of the conquerors of Holland and of 
the Rhine. Destitute of everything, you have sapplied 
yourselves with everything. You have won battles 
without cannon, crossed rivers without bridges^ made 
forced marches without shoes, bivouacked without 
spiritous liquor and often without bread. The republican 
phalanxes, the soldiers of liberty were alone capable of 
enduring what you have suffered. Thanks to you, 
soldiers! your country has a right to expect of you 
great things. You have still battles to fight, cities to 
take, rivers to pass. Is there one amongst you whose 
courage fiags ? One, who would prefer returning to the 
sterile summits of the Apennines and the Alps, to undergo 
patiently the insults of that slavish soldienr P No, there 
IS not one such among the victors of Montenotte, of 
Millesimo, of Diego and of Mondovi ! 

" Friends, I promise you that glorious conquest : but 
be the liberators of peoples, be not their scourges !'* 

The effect of this discourse upon the army was 
electrical, and Napoleon did but march from triumph to 
triumph, in his immortal campaign of Italy. H^ enters 
Milan, and there, to sustain, to fan still higher the 
courage of his soldiers, he says to them : 

"You have rushed like a torrent from the height of 
the Appenines. Bedmont is delivered. Milan is yours. 
Tour banner floats throughout entire Lombardy. You 
have crossed the Po^ the Tessino^ the Adda, tiu»e much* 
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vaunted bulwarks of Italy. Your fathers, your mothers, 
your wives, your bisters, your lovers rejoice at your tri- 
umphs, and are proud of their connection with you. 
Yes, soldiers I you have done much, but is there nothing 
for you still to do P Will posterity have to reproach you 
with having found a Capua in Lombardy ? Let us on ! 
We have yet forced marches to perform, enemies to sub- 
due, laurels to gather, wrongs to aveuge ! 

''To reinstate the Capitol and the statues of his 
heroes ; to awake the Roman people from the lethargy of 
ages of enslavement — this is what remains for us to ac- 
complish ! 

" You will then return to your homes, and your fellow- 
citizens, pointing you out to one another will say : He 
was of the army of Italy I*' 

Never before had French soldiers been addressed in 
such language. They were infatuated with him. He 
mght have led them to the extremities of the earth. 
This was what he already was dreaming of, and this 
vision of his imagination he transfused into their souls. 

Accordingly, mark how he addresses his companions 
of Italy, when now out at sea, he was sailing towards 
Malta, and half disclosed to them the secret of the ex- 
pedition to Egypt : 

" Soldiers, you are a wing of the army of England 
You are masters of the modes of warfare appropriate to 
mountains, to plains, to seiges. Naval war remains to 
complete your experience. The Roman legions whom 
you have sometimes imitated, but not as yet equalled, 
fought Carthage successively upon this sea and upon the 
plains of Zama. Victory never forsook them, because 
they were constantly brave, patient of fatigue, well dis- 
ciplined, resolute. But, soldiers, Europe has her eyes 
upon you I You have great destinies to fulfil, battles to 
fight, fatigues to surmount !*' 

And when, from the top-mast, the fleet descries the 
coast of Alexandria, Bonaparte discovering openly his 
designs : 

" Frenchmen, you are about to undertake a conquest 
of which the effects upon the civilization and commerce of 
the world are incalculable. The first city you are to 
meet was founded by Alexander," 
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According as he penetrates with his army tiie sands 
of Egypt, he perceives that he has to do with a fanatical 
people, ignorant and vindictive, who distrast the Chris- 
tians, bat who detest still more the insalts, the extortions, 
the pride and tyranny of the Mamelukes. To flatter 
these, their animosities and prejadices, he addresses them 
a proclamation quite in the Turkish style : 

** Cadis, Sheiks, Imans, Chorbadgys, you will be told 
that I came to destroy your religion ; do not believe it. 
Let your answer be that I come to re-establish your 
rights and punish your usurpers, and that I have more 
respect than the Mamelukes^ for your God> his prophet 
and the Koran. 

" Tell your people that all men are equal before God. 
Wisdom, talent and virtue make the only difference be- 
tween them. 

**B\kt, is there a fine country? it is appropriated by 
the Mamelukes. Is there a beautiful slave, a fine horse, 
a fine house ? all this belongs to Mamelukes. If Egypt 
be their farm let them show the lease which Grod has 
given them of it! Bat God is just and merciful to the 
people. The Egyptians will be called to fill the pnblic 
stations. Let the wisest, the most enlightened, the 
most virtuous govern, and the people will be happy. 

'^Tou had formerly large cities, g^reat canals, a 
flourishing commerce. What has ruined them all, if not 
the avarice, the injustice, and the tyranny of the Mame- 
lukes f 

''Cadis, Sheiks, Imans, Chorbadgys, tell the people 
that we too are true Mussulmans. Is it not we who de- 
molished the Pope, the great enemy of the Mussulmans ? 
Are we not the friends of the Grand Seignor f 

''Thrice happy those who shall be found on our side! 
They will prosper in fortune and rank. Happy those 
who shall remain neutral ! They will have time to 
know the result, and then will join us. 

"But woe, eternal woe to those who take arms in 
favour of the Mamelukes and fight against us I There 
will be no hope for them ; they will perish !" 

After the revolt of Cairo, he avails himself of the con- 
fitemation and the credulity of the Egyptians^ to present 
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himself to ffaem in the character of a snpenifrtiual beings 
an emissary of God, the inevitable man of , destiny. 

'^ Sheiks, Ulemans, believers of Mahomet, jnake known 
to the people that those who have been enemies to mey 
will find no refuge either in this world or in the other. 
Is there a man so blind as not to see that Destiny itself 
directs my operations ?" 

^' Inform the people, that since the beginning of time 
it was written that after having overthrown the enemies 
of Islamism, demolished the Cross, / would come fro,m 
the far West to fulfil the task which has been assigned 
me. Show the people that in the holy book of the Koran, 
in more than twenty passages, what now happens has 
been foretold, and what is to happen is equally explained. 

** / would bring every one of you to account for the 
most secret sentiments of his heart. For / know them 
all, even those which you have told to no one. But the 
day will come when all will see manifestly that / am 
under the conduct of superior guidance^ and tiiat all 
efforts can be of no avail against ^ne." 

On the 18th Brumaire, surrounded by his brilliant staffs 
Napoleon apostrophized the Directory with ^e haughty 
authority of a master demanding the accounto of hin 
stewards, and as if he had been already the sovereign of 
France : %. 

<< What have you done with that France which / had 
left you, BO flourishing? I had left yon peace, I find 
war. I had left you the millions of Italy, I find every 

where plundering laws and destitution What has 

become of a hundred thousand Frenchmen, 'whom \ 
looew my companions in glory and laboar? They are 
dead !*' 

The morning of the famous battle of Austerlitz, he 
vividly initiates his army into the inspirations of his 
strategy : 

<* The Russians mean to turn my right, and will present 
me their flank. 

'^ Soldiers, I will direct myself all year battalions. I 
will keep away from the firing, if, with your wonted 
bravery, yon carry disorder and confusion into the 
eneny's ranks. Bat, if the victory should be for a 
moment doubtful, you will see me rush to fall in tha 
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ftcftkt of the OQDflict. Then is all OTer with the honoar 
of the Frenfth infantry, the first in the world. This 
victory will end your campaig^n. Then the peace which 
I will make will be worthy of France^ of yoa, and of 
me !" 

What grandear in these last words ! 

Hie discourse after the' battle is a master-piece of 
military eloquence. He is pleased with his soldiers. 
He goes among them. He reminds tiiem what they have 
overcome, what they have achieved, what will be said 
of them. Not a word of the chiefs. The Emperor and 
the soldiers, Fnnee in the perspective, peace for their 
recompense, glory for l^eir reminiscence. What an 
opening, and what an ending ! 

** Soldiers, I am pleased with you ; you have decorated 
your eagles with immortal glory. An army a hundred 
tiiousand strong, commanded by the Emperors of Russia 
and of Austria, has been, in less than four hours, either 
cut to pieces or dispersed; sudi as have escaped your 
eword are drowned in the marshes. 

^ Forty stand of odours, the banners of the imperial 
gnaxd of Russia, one hundred and twenty pieces of 
cannon, twenty genends, over thirty thousand prisoners, 
are the result of tiiiis day, for ever memorable. That 
infantry, so much vaunted and superior iii numbers, has 
nol been able to withstand your i^ock, and henceforth 
you have no rivals to dread. 

"Soldiers, when the Frendi people placed upon m^ 
liead the imperial crown, I relied upon you to mamtain it 
ever in that eminence of glory wluoh alone could give it 
value in my eyes. Soldiers, I will soon lead you back to 
France. There, you will be the object of my tenderest 
wdicitnde; and it wUi suffice to say: I fonghi at AiAS* 
fefHtx, when the reply will be, < There goes a hero !' *' 

On the anniversary of this battle, he recapitulates com- 

eacently the accumulated spoils which fell into the 
inds of the French, and infiames their ardor against the 
Russians by the remembrance of Hie victory. '< They and 
we, are we not the soldiers of Austerlitz f '* — This is the 
•troke of a master-hand. 

^' Soldiers, it is this day a year ago, at this veiy hour, 
thttt ire were upon il» foemovable plain of Amrteriitv* 
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The Rassiftn battalions .fled appalled. Their allies are no 
more. Their fortresses, their capitals, their magazines, 
arsenals, two hundred and eighty stand of colours, seven 
hundred field-pieces^ five grand strongholds are in oar 
power. The Oder, the Wasta, the Polish deserts, the 
inclement weather, nothing has been able to arrest your 
course, — all have fled before you. The French eagle 
hovers over the Vistula. The brave and unfortunate 
Poles imagine they behold again the legions of Sobieski. 

** Soldiers, we shall not lay down oar arms until a 
general peace has restored to oar commerce its freedom 
and its colonies. We have conquered on the Elbe and 
the Oder, Pondicherry, our Inaian establishments, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Spanish colonies. Who 
should give the Russians the hope of balancing the desti- 
nies ? Are not they and we the soldiers of Austerlitz ?'* 

He opens the Prussian campaign by these words, which 
glow like powder at the instant of explosion : 

** Soldiers, I am in the midst of you ; you are the van^ 
guard of the great people. You should re-enter France, 
but under triumphal arches. What! you would then 
have braved the seasons, the seas, the deserts, vanquished 
Europe several times coalesced against you, borne our 
glory from the east to the west, but to return to*day to 
your country like deserters, and hear it said that the 
French eagle fled dismayed at the sight of the Pruq^n 
armies P ^t^ 

" March we then, since your moderation has failed to 
disabuse them of that strange infatuation. Let them 
learn that if it be easy to obtain an increase of power by 
the friendship of the great people, its enmity is more 
terrible than the tempests of the ocean !" 

In 1809, about to punish Austria for her repeated per- 
fidies. Napoleon confides to the army his great designs ; 
he mixes it, he associates it, with his own vengeance. 
He does not separate himself from it ; the cause is its 
own, which he goes to defend. What a flight of military 
eloquence in this address ! 

** Soldiers, I was surrounded by you when the sove- 
reign of Austria came to my tent in Moravia. You heard 
him implore my clemency, and vow to me an eternal 
friendship. Victors of tliree wars, Austria owes every- 
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thiner to yoor generosity. Three times has she been grnilty 
of peijnry ! Oar past successes are assurances to yon of 
the victory which awaits as. Let as march then, and at 
sight of us let the enemy recognise his conquerors !" 

With the same ardour, he animates against the English 
the expedition to Naples. His words seem winged. 

'< Soldiers, march, hurl into the waves — should they 
wait for you — the impotent battalions of those tyrants of 
the seas ! Let me quickly hear that the sanctity of trea- 
ties is avenged, and that the manes of my brave soldiers 
— ^butchered in the ports of Sicily, on their return from 
Egyptiy after having escaped all the perils of shipwrecks^ 
of deserts, and of a hundred battles — are ai>peased.** 

It is still to beat down the power of his implacable, of 
his eternal foe, that he harangues the army of Germany, 
on his return, and opens before its view the conquests of 
Iberia : 

Soldiers, after having triumphed on the banks of the 
Danube and the Vistula, you have traversed Germany by 
forced marches. You are now to cross France, without, 
getting a moment's repose. Soldiers, I need your aid. 
The hideous presence of the leopard infests the continents 
of Spain and Portugal. Let lum, at sight of you, fly in 
affright. Let us waft our victorious eagles as far as the 
Columns of Hercules: there too have we outrages to 
reMigel Soldiers, you have surpassed the renown of 
iiMem armies; but have vou equalled the glor^of the 
armies of Bome, who in the same campaign, tnumphed 
on the Rhine and the Euphrates, in Illyria and on the 
Tagus P" 

The morning of the battle of Moscow, he displays to 
the eyes of his soldiers the new harvest of laurels to be 
gathered, and places them, with himself, in presence of 
tiieir reminiscences and of posterity : 

*^ Here is the battle which you nave so much desired ! 
Hencefortii, victory depends upon yourselves ; it is be- 
come a necessity to you. It will give you plenty, good 
winter-quarters, and an early return home. Conduct 
yourselves as at Aasterlitz, at Friedland> at Witepsk, at 
Smolensk, and let the latest posterity cite with pride 
what you shall have performea this day. Be it said of 



yon, He was at the great battle under the walls of Mo0« 
eow I" 

We have reached, with the sun, the snmmit of the 
mountain. We must descend into the shade : let us pause 
a moment. 

Glory goes out after its day is spent : liberty alone 
repairs itself by its very exhaustion. The more it is 
diffused, the more it is prolific. But Napoleon was un- 
willing to throw himseli into the arms of liberty. Per- 
haps — X say perhaps — ^by putting himself at the head of 
the European democracy, he would have subverted, more 
effectually than with Ms armies, the thrones of Europe. 
This he would not do. How could he, — ^he, equally, nay, 
more a despot than the other potentates ? Too upstart 
for the kings, too aristocratic already for the people. 
Napoleon had soon against him both the people and the 
kings. He had stricken terror into the dynasties. The 
dynasties excited tiie nationalities to revolt. But, an 
army may be triumphed over ; there is no triumphing 
over a nation, over several nations. Genius and victory 
eannot avail in the epd against the independence of a 
people, against the conjunction of right and number. It 
18 tne law of humanity, a just and moral, a providential 
law. Napoleon was then to perish, and his fall wfs 
marked almost to a fixed hour. ^ 

It is sad to see that empire of gold and purple torn to 
pieces, that vast monarchy cracking on its ill-jointed 
planks, from Bome to Texel, from Hamburg to the Alps ; 
tiiose negociations twenty times resnmed, and as often 
abandoned ; those desperate resistances of the hero, those 
tempests of bis struggling soul, those gleams of victory 
shining through the night, those unspeakable treacheries, 
that defection of courage in his friends, those secret 
bargains of seated avarice and vanitv, those invincible in- 
clinations to repose, that universal lassitude of France, 
now broken down and disheartened. 

Pass we, pass we quickly to the court of Fontaine* 
bleau, to listen to the farewell of Napoleon to the faithful 
remnant of his army; to those soldiers who could not 
tear themselves from their general, and who wept around 
bim. There is not, in all antiquity, a scene at once more 
heart-rending and sublime. 
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'^ Soldiers^ I bid yon farewell. For twenty yean that 
we have been together, your conduct has left me nothing 
to desire. I bare always found yon on the road to glory. 
All the powers of Europe have combined in arms against 
me, A few of my generals have proved nntrae to their 
duty and to France. France herself has desired other 
destinies; with you and the brave men who still are 
faithful, I might have carried on a civil war ; but France 
would be unhappy. Be faithful, then, to your new king ; 
be obedient to your new commanders^ and desert not our 
beloved country. Do not lament my lot ; I will be happy 
when I shall know that you are so. I might have died ; 
if I consent to live^ it is still to promote your glory. I 
will write the great things that we have achieved. . . • 
I cannot embrace ^ou all, but I embrace your general. 
Come, General Petit, that I may press you to my heart ! 
Bring me the ^agle, that I may embrace it also I Ah 1 
dear eagle, may this kiss which I give thee find an echo 
to the latest posterity I Adieu ! my children ; the best 
wishes of my heart shall be always with you: do not 
forget me !^' 

He departs, and from the recesses of the Isle of Elba 
be organizes his fabulous expedition. Before he has 
landed, while still upon that frail skiff which bears 
Caesar and his good fortune, he commits to the waves, 
he scatters upon the winds, his proclamation. He wakes 
before his soldiers' eyes the shades of a hundred, and 
sends his eagles before him to herald his triumphant re- 
turn. 

** Soldiers, in my exile I heard yoar voice .... "We 
have not been vanquished •••.but betrayed; we ought 
to forget that we were masters of nations, but we ought 
not to suffer that any of them should intermeddle in our 
affiiirs. "Who dare pretend to be master over us P B»* 
sume those eagles which you bore at Ulm, at Austerlitz* 
at Jena, at Montmirail! The veterans of the army of 
Sambre-et-Meuse, of the Bhine, of Italy, of Egypt, of 
the West, of the Grand Armv, are humbled.* .« ..Come, 

range yourselves under the banners of yoar chief 

Victory will march at a charging pace.... «• The eagle, 
with its national colours, will fly from steeple to stetpUj 
till it alights on the towen of Kotre-Dameu* ••" 
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On the next day after his arrival at the Toilleries^ and 
amid the astonishment of the public mind^ which sac- 
ceeded a night of enthusiasm and intoxication^ he rallies 
the old Guard around his banner. He presents to them 
his brave companions of Elba. What gradation, what 
art, what propriety^ what oratorical ability in this 
effasion ! 

<< Soldiers, behold the officers of battalion who have 
accompanied me in my misfortune: they are all my 
friends; they are dear to my heart. Every time I saw 
them, they represented to me the several regiments of 
the army. Among these six hundred brave men, there 
are soldiers of every regiment ; all brought me back 
those great days whose memory is so dear to me ; for all 
were covered with honourable scars received in those 
memorable battles. In loving them, it is you all, soldiers 
of the French army, that I loved.. ..They bring you 
back these eagles; let them be your rallying-point; in 
giving them to the Guard, I give them to the whole 
army ; treachery and untoward circumstances Lad wrap- 
ped them in a shroud ; but, thanks to the French people 
and to you, they reappear resplendent in all their glory. 
Swear that they shall always be found when and where- 
ever the interest of the country may call them ! Let the 
traitors and those who would invade our territory, be 
never able to endure their gaze.'* 

It would be too long to unfold all the beauties of 
situation of this piece. 

Some days after, in the Champ-de-Mars, he speaks no 
more of the glory of battles and the devotion of his 
companions; he flatters, exalts, caresses, before the 
people and the Legislative Body, the great sentiment of 
the national sovereignty. 

'^ Emperor, Consul, Soldier, I owe all to the people! 
In prosperity, in adversity, on the battle-field, in the 
council, on the throne, in exile, France has been the sole 
and constant object of my thoughts and actions. Like 
that King of Athens, I have sacrificed myself for my 
people, in the hope of seeing realized the promise made 
to preserve to France her natural integrity, her honour 
ana her rights ••••" 

Subsequently, he conjares the Chamben to forget their 
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Saarrelv in presenoe of the greatnewi of the national 
anger. These words have been retained : 

** Let ns not follow the example of the Lower Empire, 
whichj, pressed on every side by the Barbarians, has 
made itself the laughing-stock of posterity, by wasting 
its time upon abstract discussions, at the moment the 
battering*ram was shattering the gates of the city...* 
It is in times of difficulty that the great nations^ like the 
great men, display all the energy of their character." 

When ail is over, when he is stricken by the thunder- 
bolt of Waterloo, how touching are his last words to the 
army! How he effaces Mmselfl how he hides himself 
from his own eyes! it is no more to soldiers, but to 
patriots, to citizens, to brothers, that he addresses him- 
self. He names himself no more their sovereign or their 
general ; it is no more the Emperor, it is simple Napo- 
leon, it is their comrade in arms who bids them farewell. 

*^ Soldiers, though absent, I will attend your footsteps ; 
it was the country above all that you served in obeying 
me, and if I have had some share in your affection, I 
owed it to my ardent love for France, our common 
mother. Soldiers, yet a few efforts, and the coalition Is 
dissolved. Napoleon wUl recognize you by the blows 
you strike !" ^ 

But his career was at an end : the Bellerophon stood 
already at anchor in the British Channel. Napoleon went 
aboard with that confidence, rather na'ive, of great men 
in adversity. It is on boaid this vessel that he wrote 
the Prince Begent this letter so well known and of so 
much noble simplicity: 

" Boyal Highness, — 
'^ A butt to the factions who divide my country and 
to the enmity of the greatest powers of Europe, I have 
terminated my political career, and come, like Themis- 
tocles, to sit by the fireside of the British people. I 
place myself under the protection of tiieir laws, which 
I claim from your Royal Highness, as the most powers 
fal, the most consistent^ and the most generous of my 
enemies !" 

Such was wont to be the conduct, such the language 
fii tite great citizena of antiaaity> when struck down by 
2 e 
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ostracunn or beaten by the tempests of their country^ 
they went to seek from foreigners the hospitality of 
exile. 

Yet a few words, reader ! we part but regrretfally with 
great men living or dead, and I woald protract yoar 
admiration of this one to the end. 

In the recesses of that island, his dreary prison, his 
imagination tamed back npon the past, revisited Egypt 
and the East, and lit np with the brilliant reminiscences 
of his youth: ''It would have been better," he used to 
say, striking himself on the forehead, '' had I not left 
Egypt. Arabia awaits a man. With the French in 
reserve, the Arabs and the Egyptians for auxiliaries, I 
might hare made myself master of India, and I would 
to-day be Emperor of the whole East." 

Then, as if liberty, more attractive than the empire of 
the universe, had shed upon his eyes a gleam of new 
light, he would cry : 

'' The grand and beautiful truths of the French Bevolu- 
tion will endure for ever, such is the lustre, the monu- 
ments, the wonders which we have woven around them. 
We have washed away their early stains in the waters 
of glory. They will be immortal. Emanating from the 
tribune, cemented by the blood of battles, adorned with 
the laurels of victory, hailed by the acclamations of the 
people, sanctioned by treaties, they can never more 
retrograde. They live in Great Britain, they illuminate 
America, they are nationalized in France. Here is the 
tripod whence will issue the light of the world t*' 

Images of war were ever floating before him in that 
sickly state of his mind, dreamy and fluctuating, between 
waking and slumber. 

**Gro, my friends, return to Europe, go revisit your 
families ; for me, I will again see my brave companions 
in the Elyeian Plains. Yes, Eleber, Desaix, Bessieres, 
Duroc, Ney, Murat, Massena« Berthier, all will come to 
meet me ; at sight of me, they will be all delirious with 
enthusiasm and glory. We will talk of our wars with 
the Scipios, the Hannibals, the Caesars, the Fredericks ; 
unless in that region,** he woald say smiling, '' it should 
excite suspicion to see so many warriors together.'* 

In bis nenzy; he would imagine himself at the head 
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of the army of Italy. He would hear the dmnii and 
then cry : '< Steingel, Desaix, Massena— quick^ rxm, take 
the charge, they are onm 1'* 

Sometimes he need to talk aloud and all alone, some- 
times dictate to his secretaries ; at others he wrote npon 
scattered leaves the thoughts which burst by bounds, by 
fragments, from his soul too fall to contain them. 

'' A second Prometheus, I am transfixed upon a rock, 
where a vulture gnaws my vitals. Yes, I have brought 
fire from heaven wherewith to endow France. The fire 
has remounted to its source, and here am I ! The love of 
glory is like that bridge thrown by Satan over chaos, to 
pass from hell to paradise. Glory joins the past to the 
future, from which it is separated by an immeasurable 
abyss. Nothing to my son — ^nothing save my name t'* 

In his accesses of melancholy, he believed and used to 
say, that he was repulsed alive and dead from the land 
of Europe. ''Let me be buried undeer the willows by 
yonder spring, whdse water is so sweet and limpid." 

But this was not the last wish of his testament, the 
last look cast back upon the absent country, the last sigh 
exhaled from that great soul. 

** 1 desire that my ashes repose on the banks of the 
Seine, in the midst of that people whom I have so much 
loved!" 

This was the inscription, the sole inscription which 
should have been placed upon the flying streamers of the 
vessel which conveyed his remains, upon the pedestals of 
the columns and on the frontispiece of the triumphal 
arches which lined the way, upon the violet hangings of 
the funeral car, npon the eighty-six banners of the depart- 
ments, upon the porch of the Invalides, and upon his 
tombstone. 

The more this tomb retreats into the shade of time, the 
more radiant will it be with glory to the eyes of poste- 
rity. Extraordinary men are like mountains, and their 
image seems to grow in proportion as they recede from 
our view, and stand out alone in tiie confines of the 
horizon. 

Bat let us try to overcome the illusion of that deceitful 
perspective, and try to see Napoleon as he wiU be seen 
by the sages of posterity. 
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As Statesman^ he had at once too mach genias and too 
nach ambition to consent to lay down the supreme au- 
thority, and to reign nnder any master whatever — Par* 
liament, People, or King. 

As a Warrior, he lost the throne, not because he did not 
restore legitimacy, or because he stifled liberty, but be* 
cause he was beaten in war. He was not, he could not 
have been a Monk or a Washington, for the very simple 
reason, that he was Napoleon. 

He has reigned as reign all the powers of this world, 
by the force of his principle. Greater than Alexander, 
than Charlemagne, than Peter, or than Frederick, he has^ 
like them, impressed his name upon his age. Like them, 
he was a law-giver. Like them^ he founded an empire. 
His universal memory lives beneath the tents of the Arab, 
and traverses, with the canoes of the savage, the distant 
livers of the Oceanic Islands. The people of France, so 
ready to forget, of a revolution which has overturned the 
world has retained but this name. The soldiers in their 
bivouac talk of no other captain, and when they pass 
through the cities their eyes rest upon no other image. 

When the people accomplished the Eevolution of July, 
the banner, all trampled m the dust, which was raised 
anew by the soldier- workingmen, extempore chiefs of the 
insurrection — ^this banner was the banner surmounted 
with the French eagle ; it was the banner of Austerlitz, 
of Jena and of Wagram, rather than that of Jemappes 
and of Fleums ; it was the banner which was planted on 
the towers of Lisbon, of Vienna, of Berlin> of Bome, of 
Moscow, rather than that which floated above the fede- 
racy of the Champ-de-Mars ; it was the banner which 
had been riddled with balls at Waterloo; it was the ban- 
ner which the Emperor held embraced at Fontainebleau, 
while bidding farewell to hia old guard; it was the 
banner which shaded at St. Helena the face of the ex* 
piring hero : it was, in a word, to say all, the banner of 
Napoleon ! 

But stop: for on the other hand I hear mattering 
already a severer voice, and fear that history^ in her turn, 
prepares her indictment against him, and cMinges : 

<'He dethroned the sovereignty of the people. He 
was Emperor of the French republic; and he became 
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despot. He threw the weight of his sword into the 
scales of the law. He incarcerated individual liberty in 
the state prisons. He stifled the freedom of the press 
under the gag of the censorship. He violated the trial by 
jury. He held in abasement and servitude the Courts, 
the Legislative Body, and the Senate. He depopulated 
the fields and workshops. He grafted upon Militarism a 
new nobility, which could not fail to become more insup- 
portable than the ancient, because without the same 
antiquity, or the same prestiges. He levied arbitrary 
taxes. He meant there should be throughout the whole 
empire but one voice, his voice, but one law, his will. 
Oor capitols, our cities, our armies^ our fleets, our palaces^ 
our museums, our magistrates, our citizens, became his 
capitols, his towns, his armies, his fleets, his palaces, his 
museums, his magistrates, and his subjects. He drew 
after him the nation over the battle-fields of Europe, 
where we have left no other remembrance than the inso- 
lence of our victories, our carcasses, and our gold. In 
fine, after having besieged the forts of Cadiz, after 
having held the keys of Lisbon and of Madrid, of Vienna 
and' of Berlin, of Naples and of Rome; after having 
shaken the very pavements of Moscow beneath the 
thunder of his cannonading, he has rendered France less 
great than he found her — £dl bleeding of her wounds, dis- 
mantled, exposed, impoverished, and humbled." 

Ah ! if I have too ardently, perhaps, admired this ex- 
traordinary man, who has done my country so much good 
and so much evil, whose memory will be eternally glori- 
fied in the workshops and by the cottage fireside, and 
whose popular name was blended, in my imagination, 
with all the prosperities and all the hopes of the country : 
—if the pride of his conquests has tickled too much my 
heart, — ^if the rays of his glory have too much fascinated 
my youthful gaze, — ^from the moment, O Liberty, that I 
have come to know thee, from the moment thy pure 
efiPulgence has shed light upon my soul, it is thee that I 
have followed, thee from whom my arms, now entwining 
thee, can never more be dissevered, — ^thee. Liberty, sole 
passion of the generous heart, sole treasure worthy of 
being coveted 1 — ^thee, that preferrest, to men who pass 
away, principles which are eternal, and to the bratalities 
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offeree fhe victories of intellect^ — ^fhee, who art the mo- 
ther of order, though thy calamniators would coif thee in 
tiie homiet-^ouge of anarchy^ — thee, who holdest all citi- 
zens to be equals and all men to be brothers, — ^thee, who 
dost recognise no legal superiority but that of responsible 
magistrates, no moral superiority but that of virtue, — thee, 
who seest pass before thee the stormy flight of absolute em- 
pires, like those clouds that dim a moment the purity of a 
serene heaven,— thee, who gleamest across the bars of the 
politicalprisoner,— thee, who art the midnight medil^ttion 
of the sage, — thee, whom the slave invokes in his chains, 
thee, whom the very tombs seem solemnly to sigh for, — 
thee, who, in the guise of a travelling workman, wilt 
make the tour of Europe to stir up the cities and king- 
domi by the force and fascination of thy tongue, — thee, 
who wQt one day see disappear before thy triumphal 
march, custom-house barriers, secret tribunals, prisons of 
state, capital punishments, aristocracies, close corpora- 
tions, standing armies, censorships, and monopolies, — 
thee, who, in a holy alliance, wilt confederate the nations 
differing in language and manners, in the name of a com- 
mon interest, in the name of their independence, their 
dignity, their civilization, their tranquillity and their 
happiness, — thee, who despisest idle conquests and false 
greatnesses, and who hast not descended from heaven upon 
the earth to oppress, but to redeem and embellish it, — 
thee, who art the life of commerce and the inspiration 
of the fine arts, — thee, who canst be served but with dis- 
interestedness, who canst be loved but with rapture,— » 
thee, who art the first aspiration of youth, who art the 
sublime invocation of old age, — ^thee. Liberty, who, after 
having broken their chains, wilt conduct the last idaves, 
with palm-branches in hand amid hymns of glory, at the 
latest funeral of Despotism. 
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THE RESTORATION. 



It was b;^ no meaiui without eclat, that epoch of our 

Solitical me, when liberty, so long compressed beneath 
le hand of a despot, raised aloft her head, when France 
awoke to accents hitherto unknown, when parlimentary 
Eloquence unbound her tongue and spoke, when every 
interest, every passion, every hope seemed to have met 
around the tribune, there to dispute the possession of the 
present and the domination of the future. 

The Empire, struck down in the person of its chief, 
had still some life in the remembrances of the old sol- 
diers. France must always have some passion or other. 
Liberty had succeeded to glory. The emigrants were 
dreammg of Louis XV., the military men of Nopoleon. 
fha young men, of the Revolution, The people throngea 
around toe Forum. It was something to be then a de« 

Saty ! It was much more than an orator 1 At the present 
ay, we still hear spoken the same tongue. The presi- 
dent is seated on the same gUded chair. The same caria- 
tide9 still snpport the same ^bune; but the people 
crowd no more upon the steps and in the porches of the 
temple* They no longer put fidth in the oracles of repre- 
sen&tive government. The season is cold, night ap- 
proaches, the sun goes down the horizon, anditv paleing 
beams cease to illumine the world. 

Three political schools disputed the ground of the 
Restoration: The English school, the Legitimist school, 
and the Liberal school. 

jyi. de Serre was the orator of the English school, of 
which Boyer-Gollard was the philosopher. They had 
both, for principle, the sovereignty of reason ; for means, 
the hierarchy of power, for end, the parlimentary mo« 
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Around these, moved Camille-Jordan,' who bathed 
with unction his melliflaent phrase; — Pasqaier, whose 
quick-silvery argomentation escaped all analysis and 
refutation; — Saint- Anlaire, who tossed off his words 
with tiie negligent and somewhat impertinent grace of 
an aristocratic soperciliousness ; — Gourvoisier, the rea- 
diest and roost exhaustless of talkers, if Thiers had never 
existed ; — Simeon, a profound jurisconsult ;— de Gazes, a 
minister of marked elegance and a charming figure, 
whose phraseology was not without copiousness and 
flexibility, nor bis gesture unimposing; who pressed, 
hurried along by' the exigencies of the moment, by the 
phantasies and the fears of the Court, by the flux and re- 
flux of a tiiousand enemies, gave himself np to the drift 
of all sorts of currents ; who muzzled the liberty of the 
press and suspended the reactions of the reign of terror, 
and who, master of his master and of France, blended 
real ser?ices with great faults, and the prudence^ of a 
^litidan with the weaknesses of a courtieur; — Lame, a 
st&tesman, visionary, melancholy, dreamy, whose voice 
moaned forth the vague intonations of a hup of Ossian ; 
a character without decision, a hand tremulous and 
effeminate, which was unable to hold the reins of power ; 
but an orator of grave deportment, well-modulated de- 
livery, who had sometimes the eloquence of the heart, 
and who, in compassion for the proscribed, used to be- 
come affected on the subject of their woes, and embrace, 
in their behalf, with tears and supplications, the altars of 
mercy and commiseration ; — in fine, Beugnot the keenest 
man of the kingdom of France and Navarre, next to M. 
de Lemonville, who himself was inferior to M. de Talley- 
rand. 

The Legitimist school was divided into two parties : 
One was composed of hot-headed men, who were for 
pushing all things to thd absolute, or of men of milder 
mood, devoted to God in heaven, and to the King upon 
earth. The other was composed of men no less true to 
the faith, but modified by the exercise of power, and who 
accommodated themselves to the Charter as to a neces- 
sity more potent tiian them, and than the royalty which 
had to sufibr it. 

At tiie head of the former phalanx ahone M. de la 



BoQTdoimue^ who proposed the famont categories and 
canatd the expulsion of Mannel. A connter-revola- 
tionist, of tiie temper of the ancient Conventionalists; 
iKpt in check hy political considerations; more im« 
perioas than ahle; and whose language was not destitute 
of either vigour or elevation : 

M. de Lalot^ whose fulminating invective overthrew 
the Bichelieu ministry; full. of imagery in his style^ and 
of a vehement and coloured copiousness. 
^ M. Doix)!r> so profoundly versed in the study of admi- 
nistrative legislation, whose portly head never bowed 
before an objection, and who received, with the muzzle 
to his breast, the balls of the Opposition^ with all the 
phlegm of an Englishman. 

M. de Castklbajac, who was in a constant flurry on 
his bench, striking with foot and fist, damouriog, ex- 
claiming and interrupting the deputies all incredulous of 
his monarchical faith. 

M. de BoNALD, an orator rather misty, a religious 
philosopher, counteq)art to Boyer-GoUard, a moral philo- 
sopher, and unquestionably one of the gnreatest writers 
of our times. 

M. de SALABEitRY, a warm royalist, a petulant orator, 
marching pistol in hand to the encounter of the Liberals, 
and pouring upon them, from the height of the tribune, 
the boiling imprecations of his wrath. 

M. de Maboellus, with whom royalty was not merely 
a principle, but a divinity, and who prostrated himself 
baore his idol, with the naive fervour of a pilgrim and a 
knight. 

M. DK Vjllblb stood out, like a large figure, on the 
back-ground of this picture. 

Around M. de Yillele were seen to group themselves 
men of a very different order of merit; M. Corbiere, one 
of the most learned jarisconsults of a province where 
tiiey are all learned ; a dabbler in second-hand literature ; 
a dialectitian, caustic and cogent, who puts wings to his 
•haft, that it might fiy the quicker to its destination and 
pierce the deeper his adversaries ; — M. de Berbis, an able 
explorer of the budget, a man of lucid intellect and up- 
rigat conscience ;-*M. de Peyronet, remarkable for the 
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darion yibratioiii of his roiee, the ingenious adroitnesi 
of his logic and the flowery pomp of his langaage ;*-M. 
de MartignaC) that melodious orator who played npon 
the vocal instmment^ like Talon npon the flate ; — M. M. 
Josse de Beau voir and Comet-d'Incoart^ light-armed 
scoats detached from the wings of the ministerial phalanx 
to commence the engagement and spy the leaders at the 
heady in the copse wood of the Opposition ; — M. Pardee* 
SQS, a lucid intellect, an eloquent speaker, a profound 
jurisconsult ; — M. Ravez, the eagle of the Girondist bar, 
celebrated for the dignity of his bearing and the simple 
beauty of his voice ; one of those men who command, 
wherever they appear and where they speak, the atten* 
tion of their auditors ; powerful in his dialectic, learned 
in his expositions, master of his own passions and of 
those of others, and who, had he not been President of 
the Chamber, might, as orator, have swayed the section 
of the Right. 

The Liberal School was a belligerent school. M. de 
Serre was the first to enter the lists, and after having 
fired his rounds and emptied his knapsack, he intrenched 
himself behind the ramparts of power, Mannel com* 
manded the corps of reserve of the Opposition, and 
General Foy led the van. Benjamin Constant attacked 
the censorship, Lafitte the budget, Bignot the di^omacy. 
D^Argenson launched into the air, out of sight, the first 
rockets of radicalism. Casmir-Perier, carried beyond 
the ranks by the impetuosity of his martial ardonr, 
diallenged the minister to single combat. Corcelles, 
Stanislas, Girardin and Chauvelin, kept hovering around 
thdr benches and sent him, even in retreating, some 
effective darts ; and as final consequence of this warlike 
system, it was, after a pitched battle of 8peediei> a mere 
•treet fight wluch defied the monarchy. 
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M. DE SERRE« 

Louts XVIII. had aflcended his thronsi and ike vessel 
of exile was bearing Napoleon away towards the rock of 
St Helena. The armies of Earope had sheathed the 
sword of war. They were tranqoill^r encamped upon 
oar soil, for the second time poUated with their presence. 
But the parties, for a time repressed by the stupoar of 
invasion, were abont to renew the stnfe on the par- 
liamentary arena. 

A little ambition, a little hatred and a little reyenge, 
oompose the basis of all victorious parties. How coald 
it be expected that the Chamber of 1815, rabidly 
royalist, should not betake itself to the work of re- 
action ? How expect that there would not be a straggle 
on the part of the Emigration against the wrecks of tiie 
imperiid army, of the province ag^nst the Court, of the 
ancient interests against the new, of the spirit of 
locality against the spirit of centralization, of property 
against industry, of royalism against liberalism, of the 
altar and tiie throne against phUosophy and the Bevolu- 
tion? This straggle was inevitable, imminent, im- 
placable. 

Hiey were men of another age the most of those de- 
pnties of 1815. Wealthy bargesses or petty provincial 
aobles, sequestered in their manors, or in their drawing- 
looms, they knew tihe men of the Empire but by the 
liatred tiiey bore them, and the acts of that reign but by 
Hie exhorbitanee of tsixation and the annual cupping of 
tha conscription. Full at once of the terrors of the 
Bevolution and the prejudices of the Emigration, super- 
atitioas, unlettered, obstinate, they would have a state 
Mligioa, a monarchy without constitution, withoat 
p eera ge and without judiciary; but not without pro- 
viaciAl institutions. The government in the hands of 
liM king, the administration of the departments in the 
toads of the wealthy bargesses and the nobility— each 
thflivtoaai^ Mflp* iii othisr rai^eotsi of idmi^ ani 
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respectable manners, sincere in their le^timist ancire« 
ligions faith, independent by the habits of their life, by 

gosition of fortune, by pride of gentleman, and who 
ad nothing in common with the servile and insipid 
ministerialism of onr stockjobbing age. 

Kindled by its passions, intoxicated by a triumph as 
complete as it was unexpected, a Chamber so constituted 
might be expected to run to great excesses, in the tern-* 
pestuous and bloody career of political reactions ; to far 
greater than it should, no doubt, have wished itself. 

M. de Serre appeared, and it might be said that he 
came just in the nick, and that it was time. The name 
of the king ran over in every speech, in every address, in 
every report. The cry of Five le Roi! broke forth spon- 
taneously, from the agitated Chamber, less however as a 
cry of love than a cry of war. At this exclamation, the 
enraptured majority clapped hands and started up with 
the transports and the dizziness of delirium. Yet another 
wave, and the torrent of reaction had swept down its 
embankments, rushed furiously over the plains, and buried 
France beneath its waters. M. de Serre, without hesi- 
tation, threw himself intrepidly into the torrent and 
stopped its course. 

At once soldier and chief, now on the defensive, now 
on the offensive, he multiplied himself and might be said 
to be himself alone almost an army. How many services 
never to be forgotten has he not rendered to the cause of 
liberty ! With what bolts of eloquence did he fulmine 
against the re-establishment of confiscation, against the 
violences of the directoral committees, against the extor- 
tions of taxation, against the tyranny of prevotal coarts^ 
against the infernal and secret organization of the spy- 
system, fraudulent enlistments and governmental assassi- 
nation! What courage amid what dangers! what elevated 
reason amid what frantic extravagances ! 

The provincial nobility, whether from the jealous 
leaven of that spirit of opposition which, ever since the 
feudal times, animated it hereditarily against the Cour- 
tiers, or that it desired to concentrate the forces of 
the aristocracy in the local administrations, demanded 
urgently, lender a popular pretext, the election by two 
degree^. M* de Serre baffled tiiia stratagem^ and carried 



the direct form of election ; and when in 1819^ tlie charge 
was renewed against the mode of election, de Serre 
defended it with arguments 00 convincing^ and an elo- 
quence 80 captivating^ that the enthusiasm of his very 
adversaries burst forth in acclamations. 

The oratorical career of M. de Serre was brief| but how 
richly filled up ! What energy of will ! what power of 
reasoning 1* what force! what fulness, what variety in 
his discourses ! what a multitude of combats I what a 
succession of victories ! How he pleads with ardour 
against the bankruptcy orators who, to annul or reduce 
the mortgage of the public creditors, stigmatized the 
origin and occasion of their titles I How he puts to 
shame the denouncers of the illustrious Massena ! How 
he braves the call to order, for having opposed the pro- 
position to render the clergy proprietary, to endow it 
with a rent-charge in perpetuity of forty-two millions, 
to restore to it the church property remaining unsold, to 
commit to it public instruction of all degrees, as also 
the civil registers, and to recast in the same mould 
the constitution of Church and State ! How he seeks to 
move, where he cannot convince ! How his voice softens^ 
how he turns to invoke pity, when there are no ears for ' 
justice ! 

As minister, M. de Serre continued to march in the 
path of progress. His code of the press was a measure 
of great liberality, a work at that time prodigiously 
difficult in the elaboration of the subject, a production 
complete in the definition of the offences, in the forms of 
'the procedure and the articulation of the penalties. M* 
Guizot, without the eloquence and comprehensiveness 
of de Serre, sustained him, however, honourably in that 
admirable discussion ; and this noble action of his past 
life merits him the absolution of many a fault. Never, 
since the establishment of oar representative govern- 
ment, in any debate, has any minister soared to the same 
elevation as M. de Serre. He showed himself alternately 
a statesman in the political consideration of the subject, 
a dialectitian in the deduction of the proofs, a juriscon- 
sult in the graduation of the penalties, an orator in the 
refutation of his adversaries. Wiser than the attorney- 
generals of the day, he maintained the reference of 
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oWmeen of fiie pre«8 to tlie jary. More liberal than th« 
Opposition itself^ he combatted the motion of Manuel to 
extend the inviolability to written opinions^ and not 
those pronotinced in the tribune. How many beaatifnl 
and stirring expressions dropped at that period from de 
Serre : " I do not interdict the depnty the right of being 
a writer.*' And this : ** Liberty is no less necessary to 
the moral and religions^ than to the political^ progression 
of the people.** It was during this discussion that de 
Serre having said that all majorities had been sound: 
'^ And the Convention too ?" cned M. de la Bourdonnaie^ 
— ** Yes, sir,*' rejoined de Serre, " and the Convention 
too, if tiie Convention had not deliberated with the dag"* 
ger at its breast.*' 

Oh ! what would be the indignation and pity of de 
Serre, had he the misfortune of living under our regime 
without liberty because it is without principles, without 
popularity because without grandeur ; could he compare 
the temperate legislation of the press, under the king of 
1819. — king by the grace of God — ^with the violent 
legislation of September, and under the king of 1841, 
king by the grace of the People ; and if he could see 
alongside the jury, that liberal judicatory of the country, 
our poor petty ministerial peerage- pronouncing, upon 
poor paltry proceedings, its poor pitiful decrees. 

Confiscation abashed, crime punished, justice reinstated, 
denunciations stifled, public credit restored, feudalism 
trampled down, the elections purified, the right of petition 
vindicated, parties equipoised, legislation enlightened, the 
tribune free, the press assured : such were the labours and 
the results of the first and brilliant period of the 
parliamentary life of M. de Serre, as deputy, as president 
of the Chamber, and as minister. 

But behold you, all of a sudden, M. de Serre, after 
having been the most vigorous champion of liberty, 
constitutes himself fatally the lieg^-servant of power. 
He attacks what he had defended. He burns his idol. 
He announces the approaching tempest ; he utters from 
the topmast a cry of distress, and clings upon the shoals, 
overhanging the gulf whereinto the election law was 
drawing the monarchy. His energies are wasted, andj 
to recruit them, he leavei a moment tiie parliamentary 
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aeene* Maaawlule^ his colleague, M . Ptiqvier^ ^fhilMid 
the onset of the Opposition, bat in retreating. The 
heavens were gloomy, and the cload was abont to bnrst. 
De Serre is recalled in all haste ; he retnms, he rashes 
desperately into the strife. He changes the groand of 
the battle, carries the war with the victory into the camp 
of the Liberals, and saves the monarchy. 

We mast be unjast to no man. The Opposition pro« 
secated its trade of opposition. Why shoold M. de Serre 
prosecnte his of minister? 

The governments^ whose basis is not broad and national, 
are sickly bodies, which a dose, a little too strong of 
liberty, kills infallibly. M. de Serre was the responsible 
adviser, the political physician, of an infirm royalty. Ho 
coald not kill his patient. Bat there was then more 
peril, peril of death for the dynasty, in the election laws 
of 1817, than in aniversal saffrage itself. If desired, I 
am ready to prove it. 

Bat we radicals are inclined too often to jndge oar 
adversaries from oar point of view, and take it ill, not 
that they do not adopt oar principles, bat that they aot| 
or that they speak according to their own. It is as if a 
general shoald blame the enemy he attacks, for repulsing 
him. To jadge M. de Serre impartially, he must be 
viewed not from our position, bat from his. M. de Serre 
was emigrant, royalist, aristocrat, and minister. When 
there was a reaction of royalty against liberty, he 
defended liberty, throagh liberalism, not republicanism. 
When there was a reaction of liberty against royalty, he 
defended royalty tiiroagh loyalty, not servility. In both 
these oases he was quite consistent. The character of M. 
de Serre would permit no half-way measures with either 
his friends or his enemies. Once, with the throne at his 
back, he began to oppose with a lofty and desperate 
vigour the coalition of parties, the democracy of elections, 
and the menaces of the press. 

M. Pasquier was of an adroit and polished address. 
That of M. de Serre was frank and unceremonious. He 
disdained to disguise himself under the artifices of lan« 
guage. He went right to the adversary, and dealt him 
a blow of his club. I was present, and can imagine I see 
him still, wfaen turning to the Opposition, and looking it 
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fixedly between tiie eyee, he said : ^' I hare seen tinoogk 
yoa, I have penetrated yoar designs^ I have nnmasked 
yon." The Oppoidtion conld scarce restrain its fhiy. 
*^ Whatever yon may have done for the new order of 
interests,'* said he on another occasion to the deputies of 
the Extreme Left, '^yon have not done more than I 
have f" And this was perfectly true. 

The expositions of M. de Serre were at least equal to 
his speeches. What a master tonch in this picture of the 
liberty of the press in the United States and in England ! 

" Suppose a population complexionally calm and cold, 
scattered over a vast territory, surrounded b^ the ocean 
and the desert, absorbed in the occupations of agriculture 
and trade, as yet independent of the wants of the intellect 
and the torments of ambition. Divide this population 
into a number of small States more or less democratic, 
weakly constituted, without distinction or rank, and you 
will comprehend how the licentiousness of the press may 
there be tolerable; how it may be even a useful instru- 
ment of democratic government, a stimulant to wrest 
the individual citizens from their domestic concerns, and 
bring them to the discussion of the great interests of the 
public." 

''Suppose elsewhere a kingdom wherein time has 
accumulated upon .a haughty aristocracjr, influence, 
dignities, riches and possessions almost kingly. It is 
requisite that there be a check upon the pride of the 
great ; they must be reminded constantly what thev owe 
to the throne and to the people ; it must be inculcated 
upon them day by day that influence can hie retained but 
as it has been acquired, by science and courage, by 
patriotism and public services. The newspapere and 
even their abuse are admirable for this purpose. Add 
that this aristocracy is not an isolated body in the St-ate ; 
that below it, descending and widening are several sue- 
cesiive degrees; that these degrees are firmly linked, 
indissolubly welded into one simple hierarchy; that by 
this all is moved, government, justice civil and criminal, 
administration, police; then be not astonished that a 
society thus constructed survives the agitation of the 
periodical press." 

M. de Serre had an organizing genius* He was 
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alarmed «i» the dissolrent progress of iodiyidaalism. He 
wished^ like Napoleon, to institute classes, coroorations, 
cities^ coonter-weightoy a resisting system of political 
forces* He was not aristocratic by prejudice or caste, 
by opposition or by pride ; bat he seemed possessed by 
the necessity of a heirarchical discipline, an ascending 
and descending classification of Chambers, and of society 
itself. Happily, societies do not saffer tiiemselves to be 
thus shaped by the capricious finger of the legislator. 
France has the manners of equality ; it has a repugnance, 
quite as much from temperament as wisdom, to the stiff 
and intolerant hierarchies of social condition and political 
power. 

Educated in the school of German philosophy, M. de 
6erre brought into the discussion of afiairs, the processes 
of a method profound without being hollow, ingenious 
without being subtle. He loved to go back to the 
sources of the subject, and he was admirable in his 
historical expositions. He commented learnedly the 
antinomies of legislation. He treated all topics civil, 
political, military, fiscal, religious, with a singular pre« 
cision of view and great soundness of doctrine. Customs, 
Budget, Registry, Press, personal Liberty, Petitions, 
Chamber rules. Elections, Pensions, Public Instruction, 
Councilor State, Foreign Affairs, — ^he spoke upon all'these 
questions, nor quitted them without marking his steps 
with trains of light. By his manner of stating the 
divisions of his discourse, in the firmness of his progres- 
sions, and the catenation substantial and sustaiued of 
his reasonings, you at once recognized the march of a 
fluperior mind. M. Guizot has a good deal of this 
manner. 

M. de Serre was tall and meagre of body. He had a 
high and prominent forehead, lank hair, a lively eye, the 
pendant lips and anxious physiognomy of a man of strong 
passions. He stammered in beginning to speak, and 
yon saw by the working of his temples that the ideas 
passed slowly, and elaborated themselves with effort 
m his brain. But by little and little they became 
arranged, they made headway, and rolled forth in a 
compact and marYelloas order, He plied> he palpitated 
2u 
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beneafii fteir weights and flmig them abroad in mag* 
nificent images and expressions picturesque and creative* 
I will mention but a few of these savings, or rather 
thoughts which escaped him in such vivid abundance. 

'^In proportion as the people unlearn to obey^ the 
minister unlearns to govern.*' 

" A well-ordered society is the fairest temple tiiat can 
be erected to the Eternal." 

** Extraordinary tribunals take badly in France. •• 

" If ministers abused their power, there would then be 
no difficulty in discovering the laws ot responsibility, and 
the modes of impeachment." 

'^ Young men of the schools, you have to learn science 
and wisdom, and you affect to guarantee ns science and 
wisdom, ana you pretend to judge your masters and the 
superiors of your masters !'* 

''If stripped of the moss of age, the roots of all righti 
could be laid bare to the eye, would they be found pure 
of all usurpation, of all stain P" 

''Law is the relation of beings to each other; jnrispru^ 
dence is the expression of those relations.** 

But if by the flash of thought, by the skill of colouring, 
by the nerve and vehemence of discourse^ M. de Serre 
was the most eloquent man of the Restoration ; he fell 
occasionally, like the greatest orators, into the natural 
extravagances of a fervid and impetuous delivery. He 
uttered his famous never, which he has been so much 
reproached for, and has sufficiently repented. 

M. de Serre was, during his later years, the target of 
the Opposition. It is against this lofty genius, against 
this powerful head (to speak the language of Benjamin 
Constant) that the Opposition directed its shafts. It 
harassed this lion of the ministry. It pulled him by the 
mane and pierced him with its sharpest javelins. It 
would have wished to be able to clip off his claws and 
conflne him in an iron cage. Foy, Benjamin Constant, 
Manuel, Chauvelin, hovered incessantly about this for- 
midable foe, without letting him breathe an instant; and 
Casimir-Perier, who, become minister, could not suffer 
that he was handled so mildly, and who cried with a 
tone of command to his band of servile deputies! 
f^ Come^ come then I up> gentlemen^ up I" permitted him* 
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•elf againsl de Gene tiie most eaEiraordiaavy Tiolenco of 

gesture and langnage. 

Were it allowed me to forget that I here draw bat aa 
oratorical portrait, I would say that M. de Serre was a 
good man, coarageoas, sincere, upright, adorned with all 
the domestic virtues, too tender-hearted perhaps ! The 
tribune wastes rapidly those nervous organizations. 
General Foy was affected in the heart, Casimir-Perier in 
the liver, and de Serre in the brain. This exquisiteness 
of sensibility gives perfection no doubt to the orator, but 
death to the man. 

After the Court party had used M. de Serre to beat 
down the electoral law, and then the press, he was 
stripped of the seals and the simar, and sent into tto 
brilliant exile of an embassy, to meditate upon the 
nothiugness of parliamentary triumphs. This man, who 
had been premdent of the Chamber,, and was the most 
eloquent of its orators, had not credit enough to obtain 
a re-election as deputy. He was thought too royalist 
by the liberals, and too liberal by the royalists. Besides^ 
most burgess electors do not like men of intellectoal 
superiority. Oenius overshadows, and, by a sort of 
instiDct, mediocrity assimilates itself. To please the 
multitude, to remain their man, you must make yourself 
all things to all ; not do too much harm nor too much 
good ; not swim right in the current, but drift aside like 
scum, upon the shore of party ; bury your head between 
your shoulders, squat in a comer so as not to see the 
setting, but so as to hail the rising sun ; live the animal 
life of mmisterial dinners and Court soirees. Be this, 
and you will be always deputy ! 

M. de Serre took violently to heart this electoral repu- 
diation. He got deranged, and his eyes turned towards 
that tribune of France still resounding with the echoes of 
his eloquence so much regretted, he died. 

Vanity of reputations! Who has any remembrance 
to-day of M. de Serre P Vanity of his painter! Who 
would know, but for me, if I bad not reproduced his 
lineaments, his physiognomy, his strong and masculine 
eloquence, — if I had not thrown him upon the canvas and 
restored him to the light, who would know, in this obli- 
¥i6«8 age of Qvm^ that U* de @erre livedo crushed a Aivil 
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war, satred the monarchy, was a great oratDr---ao greik 
that^ among the princes of the modem tribune, be conld 
be compared bat to Berryer, if Berryer were comparable 
to any one! 



GENERAL FOY. 

Thb public, at the commencement of the Beetoration, 
were bat imperfectly acquainted with the fnll import of 
the Charter of 1814, copied after the English constitution, 
with the metaphor sical fiction of its trinity of members, 
its doable Chambers, the vain responsibility of its minis- 
ters and lying balance of its powers. The Doctrinarians 
were not heard oat of the sanctuary of their little chapel. 
Hatred of the foreignef, whose intolerable yoke weighed 
upon oar territory, hatred of the aristocracy, who were 
constantly chafing the vanity of the baigess class, and 
menacing the new interests established by tiie Bevolntion 
— these were the most general sentiments then pervading 
the nation. 

General Foy made his entrance into the Chambers with 
this twofold hatred at heart. When, mounting for the 
first time the tribane, he dropped this expression: 
^France has still an echo for the words honour and 
coifntry," the national pride was excited, and the tears 
flowed from the eyes of all the old warriors of the Empire. 
It seemed to them as if they had heard a war-cry raised 
against the foreigner. The speeches of Foy owed their 
extraordinary success to the same cause as the songs of 
Beranger and the pamphlets of Ponl-Louis Courier. They 
were all three possessed of exquisite sense, a lively apd 
rare intelligence, and the wants of their epoch. They 
had all the gift of speaking to the people its language 
of the moment ; for the people, according to the period, 
has more than one tongue at its disposal. 

It was by labour, agricultoral, indostnal, scientiflc, and 
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imHtaryi thai tiie new generatioii hai been elevated upon 
the rains of aristocratical idlaiess. Accordingly^ when 
General Foy overwhelmed with hie sarcasmB the gentle- 
men of the Gonrt and the Emigration, entire France was 
nnanimons in applause. It is that Foy, like Foal-Louis 
and Beranger^ had touched the fibre of the national heart 
which vibrated most sensitively at the time. He was in 
onison with it. 

After so many lawyer orators^ all very nearly cast in 
the same mould, the tribune had at length obtained its 
military orator. The eclat and picquancy of this novelty, 
with the influence of ipilitary valour apon idl Frenchmen, 
even unconsciously to themselves, made General Foy dear 
to the Opposition, without being disagreeable to the 
Emigration, notwithstanding his attacks. 

Nothing more was needed to encircle General Foy, 
from the moment of his first appearance on the par- 
liamentary stage, with that brilliant renown which at- 
tended him to the grave. But posterity will nol ratify 
the too precipitate judgment of contemporaries. M. de 
Serre has been, under the Bestonition, the eagle of the 
tribune. Foy is only second to him. What in fact is an 
orator who does not extemporize P 

The speeches of General Foy do not equal in vigour of 
thought, in imagery of style, in logical connection, in 
vehemence, in depth, in pointy those of Boyer-GoUard 
and Benjamin Constant. They are marred by the tinselry 
of a false rhetoric, and are really no better than school- 
boy amplifications in comparison with the famous 
harangues of Greece and Bome. These discourses are 
moreover confined to the narrow circle of a bastard con- 
stitutionalism. They are just as liberal as the epoch, but 
do not advance beyond it. They do not look enough 
into the future. They do not sufficiently take for what 
they are, for what they are worth, the fictions of that 
absurd representation, the existence of which posterity 
will one day call in doubt ; which limps and dislocates 
itself at eve^ step, and is unable to stand the test either 
<^ logic or of busmess. They are stricken with that in- 
curable impotence which paralyzes all the orators of our 
monopoly legislatures. They want genius. 
« Bat the profundity of thoaght> the boldness of specula* 
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ti<m^ the Teritada of priooipleB^ the beauty of foriiii the 
Bcience of composition, are appreciated but by a few 
connoisBears. General Foy had that sort of splendonr 
Inixed with the false and the tnie, which was cidcnlated 
to dazzle the multitade of an asssembly. Men of intel-* 
lect themselves, on seeing the crowd pass, excited by the 
common enthusiasm, mingled with it and accompanied 
the triamphal car. Bat, after the procession comes the 
critic, who calls gold what is gold, snd tinsel what is 
tinsel, and who restores men and things to their appro- 
priate places. 

A certain person whom no one now reads, has had his 
speeches gilt-edged, printed npon velliim to the nnmber 
of ten thousand copies^ and landed by his panegyrists as 
equal to orations of Cicero and Demosthenes. To a 
certain other person, ♦or even if yon will, to General Foy, 
a marble cenotaph has by subscription been erected, as 
to the god of eloquence. Scarcely could the purse of 
his friends afford to-day to plant over him a wooden cross. 

General Foy had the exterior, the attitude and the 
gestures of the orator, a prodigious memory, a clear 
voice, eyes beaming with intellect, and a tarn of head 
which might be described as chivalrous. His prominent 
forehead, tossed backward, lightened with enthusiasm, 
or writhed with wrath. He shook the tribune, and had 
something of the sibyl on her tripod. He checked himself, 
80 to say, heroically in the impetuosity of argument, and 
foamed without contortion, I had well nigh said, with 
grace. Frequ^itly he was seen to leave all of a sudden 
his seat, and scale the tribune as if he was marching to 
victory. Mounted, he launched forth his words with an 
air of command, like another Conde hurling his con- 
8table*s-staff over the redoubts of the enemy. 

General Foy was not accustomed to improvisate his 
set discourses A man over forty years of age does not 
learn extemporization any more than swimming, horse- 
manship, or music. The tribune has, so to speak, its 
fingering like the piano. The French speech especially, 
so correct, so surcharged with incisives, so interrupted 
with ablatives, so reserved, so prudish, requires to be 
elaborated and practised early. Accordingly the only 
speakers commonly nnprepaired are ^e lawyers, or the 



profe«R>r0, or i^ drawing-room babblers, fhote men 
with woman tongue. To supply the deficiency of his 
oratorical edacation, General Foy used to meditate 
laboriously his harangues. He could formulize and 
distribute in his capacious memory their whole plan and 
proportions. He disposed his exordiums, classed his 
facts, prepared his theses, and sketched his perorations. 
Then behold him ascend the tribune, and, master of his 
subject, fecundated by stady and inspiration, he gave 
himself up to the current of his thought. His head butts, 
his discourse warms, distends, dilates, takes consistence, 
form, colour. He knows what he is going to say, but 
not how he is going to say it. He sees the end, but not 
by what route he is to gain it. He has his hands ftiU of 
arguments, images and flowers, and according as they 
present themselves, he takes, selects, and assorts them 
into the garland of his eloquence. It is neither the 
coldness of reading, nor the monotonous psalmodizing of 
recitation. It is a mixed procedure, whereby the orator, 
at once hermit and entiiusiast, improvisator and writer, 
chains his own ^nzy without ceasing to be free, forgets 
and remembers, bursts the thread of his discourse, and 
knots, but to sunder it again and still recover it without 
the least disconcertion ; blends the sallies, the incidents, 
the surprises, the picturesaue of language, with reflexion, 
sequence ana thought, and draws his resources and his 
power alike from the premeditated and the unforeseen, 
from the vigorous precision of art and the simple graces 
of nature. To be an orator after this fashion is not a 
thing to be had by a wish; for it requires memory, in- 
vention, originality and taste, the ease of the gentleman 
and the erudition of the scholar — qualities exclusive of 
each other most commonly. 

This method of General Foy, and which became per-* 
haps but him alone, is not without advantage. In the 
the first place, parliamentary assemblies aro flattered by 
the trouble you take to please them. Again, the limits 
of the discourse being thus demarcated in advance, the 
orator is not liable to lose himself in the endless space 
of divagation. He does not present himself in slippers 
and moming-gowa on ihe hnstings, and keep stringipg 
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words togeiber until the idea offers, as if the auditors 
were present for the mere purpose of waiting upon yon 1 

The most brilliant sayings of General Foy were but 
points kept in resenre, set in framing as it were, for the 
nonce. With what art he could introduce a preconcerted 
situation, a dramatic incident, a striking figure, a happy 
allusion ! With what pertinence, for example, he brings 
into a discussion on the budget, the portrait of Marshal 
Gouvian Saiut-Cyr, drawn beforehand, so admirably 
drawn! 

But if the longer discourses of General Foy, despite 
the perfect exposition of the subject, the perspicuity o( 
the diction and abiindance of the arguments, are not 
without faults ; if they may be reproached with betraying 
somewhat of tiie compass, being a little too elaborate, 
with smelling too mucn of the lamp, I should not say the' 
same of his extemporaneous efforts which flowed with 
equal facility and brevity. How natural! what vivid 
and powerful irony ! what incredible felicity of retort ! 
and this on all occasions, at each step, at every inter- 
ruption, and always the exact, the decisive word ! To 
some who reproached him with regretting the tri-coloured 
cockade : 

"Ah! he said, it surely would not be the shades of 
Fhilippe-Auguste and of Henry IV. that should feel 
indignant, in their tombs, to behold the Jleurs-de-lis of 
Bouvines and of Ivry on the banner of Austerlitz." 

To those who asked lum tauntingly : What then do you 
call the aristocracy ? 

^' The aristocracy ! I shall tell you : the aristocracy 
is the league, the coalition of those who would consume 
without producing, alive without labouring, possess 
themselves of all the public offices without being qualified 
to fill them, seize upon all the honours of the state wlth« 
out having merited an^ — this is the aristocracy !" 

To those who cried: Adjourn! adjourn! — ^^^ You 
naturally wish adjournments, and not truths. The truths 
swamp you." 

To a fellow who said to him : Send your foreign news 
to the Bourse : 

"I know nothing of the gamblings of the Bourse; I 
only speculate in the rise of the national honour!'* 



To eertain deputies wbo pretendeAtliatiiieoommifltioii 
of eeoflonliip had been placed under half-pay: ** If this 
be trae, I dedre that the commiflnon be treated as the 
half-pay officers are for two years back. I desire it be 
never recalled into service." 

To ministers who defended the Indicrons extravagance 
and sinecures of the department of foreign afilurs:- 
** Acquaint as then with those diplomats of yonrs, who 
have served neither before^ nor after, nor during oar heroic 
revolution ; yoar pensions to this man for writing a book^ 
to the other, not to write one ; yonr physicians who have 
never had a patient to attmd ; yoar historiographers with 
no history to record ; yoar sketchers who know of no 
other landscape to draw than the kitchen-garden of 
Wagram." 

Speaking of M. de Serre, a renegade to liberalism : 
^ There are in politics situations so degraded that they 
cease to go for anything in any division of opinion.** 

Directly addressing de Serre, keeper of the seals : ''As 
sole vengeance, as sole panishment, I condemn yoa, sir, 
to cast yoar eyes, as you leave this hall, npon the stataes 
of d'Hopital and Dagesseau !*' 

This oratorical apostrophe is of the highest beaaty. 
^ They were proud times compared with ours, those 
times of the Opposition of fifteen years since, times never 
to return \ The Carbonari had not yet quitted their stalls 
and cellars, to revel in the orgies of power. The deputies 
of the Left had not yet forsworn their oaths, had not 
basely sacrificed democracy to dastardly concessions, to 
disgraceful honours or womanish fears. People then 
were in the innocence of early illusions. They put faith 
in the probity of politicians. You did not see under the 
garb of a colleague a hand preparing to betray you, a 
dagger ready to pierce you. The deputies of ^e Oppo* 
sition had all but one voice, one soul, one fientiment* 
They watched, all over each, and each over all. Always 
booted and spurred, always on the breach, beaten on one 
side, rallying themselves on the other, and never despairing 
of their little band, of liberty or the future. Systematically 
organized, they had their chiefs, their advanced guards, 
their fiank and main armies; their plan of attack and 
defence, their password. France ODserved them with 
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eyei aad hMrl» and atfendcd their linigf lei with ftpplmiie 
and palms. There was, it must be repeated, some honour 
in being then deputy. It was a great one to be an orator, 
greater than to have gained viotories — ^for formerly there 
were victorieB and heroes by the hundred. Bat to-day 
to be a deputy is so small a matter 1 To be a peer is still 
less, much less. We have seen so many mountebanks 
gambol on the trestle of the Bepresentative I In vain do 
our poliohinellos now play their antics ; the people turn 
away disgusted and seek other amusements. 

General Foy, for his part, took up his representative 
ciuties in earnest, and studied them day and night. He 
collated assiduously the documents and reports, the 
ordinances and the laws. He dictated, took notes, 
analyzed his immense reading, culling thus the flower of 
each subject wherefrom to compose his honey. H^ did 
not disdain to descend into the labyrinth of our financial 
laws. He eonned our voluminous budget, chapter by 
chapter, article by article^ with the dry and minute pa* 
tience of an office clerk. Nothing escaped his amazing 
sagacity. Equally attentive to the details of execution 
and the spirit of the rules, he investigated the occasion 
of the expenditures, calculated thei accounts, verified the 
figures, and decomposed the entire elements of each de- 
partment of service. He saw into all, examined all, 
discussed all. Ecclesiastical law, civil law, procedure 
even, he must needs understand. Loans, rents, taxes, 
civil list, press, public instruction, internal administra- 
tion, foreign afi&irs, nothing appertoiniug to those ques- 
tions so diverse and so difficult found him unprepared. 
He was a man of iron, one of those men of the Napo- 
leonian school, who went to the conquest of liberty with 
the same pace that they marched to the conquest of the 
world, witn erect brow and resolute eye, without fear of 
obstacles or doubt of victory; who sacrifice their days, 
their nights, their fortunes, their health, their existence 
to duty ; who cling, as if by cramps, to whatever is most 
difficult in each subject, who never flag, who live, and 
who die of the energy of their will 1 

But what evinces especially the superior sense of Ge- 
neral Foyiis the bloody strnggley the retomiiog atraggle of 
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every day^ which he maintained to prevent the altera^im 
of the electoral law. The electoral law ! this in effect is 
the whole government^ the whole State^ the whole Con<« 
stitntion. I might even go so far as to say that there is 
in the country no other political law, or if yon will, in 
other words, that it contains all other laws, smce it is the 
mother law of all. The Constitation is society at rest. 
The electoral law is society in action. Tell me who are 
your electors, and I will tell you what is yoar govern-* 
ment. If they be place-holders, yon will have a despotism. 
If the wealthy proprietors, you will have an oligarchy. 
With the suffrage universal, yon will have a demooratie 
government. 

General Foy felt instinctively that the electoral law of 
qnalification would infallibly bring the government into 
the hands of the mercantile and moneyed class. He la- 
boured, without intending it, for the ignoble triumph of 
the every-one-for-himself principle. In history, however, 
we see but the people and the aristocracy who have ac- 
complished great things. The wealthy burgess class 
never rise above the altitude of the breeches pocket. A 
burgess regime, without liberty and without glory, I 
much doubt if Foy, while subserving it, would have 
greatly relished. 

To what end, for the rest, so many fine speeches 
about the simple vote and the double vote I It is that 
in the assemblies of a monopoly representation, £lo« 
quence, that daughter of heaven, has ever cured a cor« 
rupted heart or rectified a perverted intellect P Is it 
that it is ever law that governs the world — and not the 
unforeseen? Who would have said, three days befbre 
the 25th of July, that a coup'd'etat would demolish the 
Constitution, and three days after, that a popular insur« 
rection should subvert the monarchy? Eloquence pro« 
duces at most the e£fect of the drum wMch beats the 
charge ; but it is the musketry and cannon-shot that de- 
cides the victory. 

A noble heart was that of Greneral Foy, a heart full of 
lofty sentiments of patriotism and national independence, 
a heroic heart, loving glory, not for himself, not for its 
own sake, bat for that of his country; as it was loved 
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at AnsterliiKy bb it was loved in the days so pTire of tiid 
dawning repnblict Never had the army, that peui of 
oor national diadem, in the jMurliamentary lists, a more 
brilliant knight They have the weight of authority, 
those men who talk of war, while exhibiting a breast 
covered with scars and arms farrowed by the ballets of 
the enemy t 

It is reported that his private life'deserved all admira- 
tion, the life of a soldier and a citizen, tender and blame- 
less in his family affections, devoted to his friends, simple 
and stadioas, upright, guileless, disinterested, and 
worthy, like the great men of antiquity, to be written by 
another Plutarch. 

There is in the discourses of General Foy I know not 
what of chaste and attractive, I know not what odour 
of virtue, what grace of the heart which, in the orator, 
makes us love the man : you see, you feel that in speak- 
ing, his soul is upon his lips. 

But they will open no more, those eloquent lips! the 
flame of eloquence has consumed them. Yes, the tribune 
is death to the conscientious orator. He has no rest by 
day and no sleep by night. He lives but a life of agita- 
tion and excitement. The action of the organs is 
suspended or precipitated. The head turns grey and the 
bands are tremulous, the heart contracte, dilates and 
breaks. 

Vainly have I postponed, I find myself obliged to 
meet a question of political physiology which I have pro- 
posed myself a hundred times. Had Louis XVIII. on his 
return from Gand, offered General Foy the governorship 
of a province, who can say that General Foy would have 
refused it, and if not, what would have become of all 
that tempest of eloquence ? not even mere wind. How 
many have we not witnessed, in the Chamber of 1816, 
and out of it, of this land of liberals, and among the 
most ardent who were such only for the nonce, the par- 
venue nobility of Napoleon, because they were stopidly 
ashamed of being branded on the forehead with the ori- 
ginal sin of low birth. The propensity to please the 
master has always been with the French, the malady of 
^e most respectable people. Nearly all the friends Qf 
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G€fneral ¥cy, almost all the depotiea whoie sad and tor- 
Towfol faces seem to weep on the baa-reliefs of his 
mausoleam, have deserted the sacred cause of liberty 
which constitated their glory and oar hope! All those 
Scevolas, those Cincinnatuses, those Bratnses of the 
Opmwitiony except two or three, have planged body and 
soul into the new regime. Wonld Gteoeral Foy have, 
like the others, embraced the altars of the 7th August P 
It is with pain I say that I believe he would!* In truth, 
no orator of the Left made, under the Bestoration, so 
many dynastic professions : he overwhelmed the Bourbon 
fiunily with so many compliments, so many significant 

Protestations, so many delicate attentions, tlutt some have 
oubted that he would have passed in 1 830 into the popular 
ranks. But there are other reasons still more decisive. 

General Foy was one of the confidants of the Orleans 
coterie. In the Chamber of 18S5 he advocated the 
appurtenances of the crown. He would gladly have torn 
up the historic escutcheons of the old nobility, to which 
he did not belong. But perhaps he would have been less 
virulent against that holiday nobility which haunts at 
present the halls of the Tuileries. He inclined to a here- 
ditioy peerage with Casimir Perrier and almost the en- 
tire Opposition for fifteen years. A man of action, a man 
of excitement, he would have gone with the current of 
1830. He would have left the people on the shore, and 
embarked in the golden vessel which bore the fortunes of 
another dynasty. To resist the temptation, it was not 
sufficient to have a noble heart, it was not sufficient to 
have eloquence; it was necessary to have principles: 
General Foy had none. The best of our monopoly 
orators are often but poor politicians. The^ drape them- 
selves theatrically in the purple of constitutional fop- 
peries. They trumpet the words equality, liberty, countiy, 
independence, economy, virtue. They know the proper 
place of every figure of rhetoric, the apostropne, the 
metaphor, the prosopopceia. They open wide their mouth 
to inspire the bald official acclamations which have been 
squandered turn after turn upon Louis XVI., upon Ihe 
Convention, the Directory, the Consulate, the Empire, 
1^ Bestoration and all tiie rest. Th^ can tell you how 
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to tlOM tilt QSQTpationt of force and iSrand upon tlifl 
figiiM of the people. Bat of the origin of thow righte^ 
of their eovereignty, their nnivertality, their imprescri^- 
tibilityi their invidability, their character, and their 
gaaranteet, what do they understand f This is not to be 
learned in the school of the rhetoricians or the parlia- 
ments of privilege. The book of the people has never 
been open before their eyes. 

How many a time has Napoleon regretted having sur- 
vived a day I Oh I how he envied, upon the rock of Saint- 
Helena^ the destiny of the soldier who fell by the first . 
ballet at Waterloo 1 Fortane, on the contrary, in en- 
tombing him in tiie midst of his oratorical triumphs, has 
been unwilling that General Foy should lose anything of 
his noble name and his spotless renown. Had he lived, i 

he had been a courtier of Louis-Philippe, Minister of war, i 

Marshal of France, Constable perhaps! He has done 
better, and died. 



II 
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BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 

BfiNJAMiN CoNSTANt was the orator and the publicist 
of tiie Eoglish school : a sickly exotic which will never 
be acclimated in France ; an incomprehensible trinity of 
• persons unequal in i)ower, different in origin, opposite in 
will — a strange constitution wherein people pretend to 
find elementary principle in acciden&l amalgamation^ 
harmony intintagonism, truth in fiction, movement in re« 
sistance, and life in death — ^a systematic division into 
hierarchies, castes, monopolies, privileges, of a society 
which tends incessantly to agglomeration and unity — ^a 
production, in fine, anti-French and anti-natural, which 
is repulsive to temperament, manners, logic and equality, 
which loads the feet of the government instead of giving 
it wings,' which imparts to it neither force within nor 
grandecr without, and seems eternally on the eve of 
perilling in the tempests of democracy, or under the iron 
heel of some fortunate soldier. 

But perhaps, after the enervating infiuence of despoiasm 
upon &e hearts and minds of the public, the nation, 
iwrmand aickly, had strength to bear but a regimen of 
transition: perhaps remedies too heroical would have 
proved fatal. 

Benjamin Constant was wonderfully well qualified to 
extract from this mixed regime, all that it might have 
contained of just and liberal. He even exaggerated the 
consequences of the Charter of 1814, and had imagination 
enough to think that he had Ikvoured liberty in &e par** 
ticnlar^ where it was clearer than day ttiat ne had meant 
to advance, and had in &ct advanced, but theintereati of 
power. 

Swayed, against bis own Will, by l^e genius of our 
nation, he explained upon the tiieory of equality, those 
English institntiomi which have been contrived but for aa 
mkwsnxsf. This waa wliat we call to pile fiction upon 
Sfiffoii> mOt a t«Dgeanee. 0at ifhat matter tdt fto 
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source* proTided good be done? Benjamin Constant pot 
the nation in train. He taught, before acting, to think. 
He educated politically the middle classes, not being able 
to do so by the masses. 

Benjamin Constant had neither the facility of Manuel, 
nor the profundity of Eoyer-Collard, nor the vehemence 
of Casimir-Perrier, nor the brilliancy of Foy, nor the 
harmony of Laine, nor the graces of Martignac, nor the 
power of de Serre ; but of all the orators of the Left he 
was the most intellectual, the most ingenious, and the 
most prolific. 

He was of slim make, lank-legged, round-shouldered, 
long-armed. A profusion of yellow and curling hair fell 
over his shoulders, and enchased becomingly his expres- 
sive countenance. His tongue sometimes stuck between 
his teeth, and gave him the lisping of a woman, some- i 

thing between a whistle and a stammer. When he 
recited, he drawled the voice monotonously. When be 
extemporised, he rested both hands on the front of the 
tribune, and rolled forth the flood of his words. Nature 
had denied him all those exterior advantages of person, 
gesture and voice of which she has been so prodigal to- 
wards Berryer. But he supplied thes^ deficiences by i 
force of intellect and labour. 

An unwearied soldier of the press and the tribune, and 
armed with this, his two-edged sword, Benjamin Con- 
stant did not, during a fifteen years' campaign, leave the 
breach a single moment. When he was not speaking, he 
wrote; when he was not writing, he spoke. His 
articles, his letters, his pamphlets and discourses would 
compose over a dozen volumes. 

It was the written discourses of Foy, Bignon, Constant, 
Lafitte, Dupont. (A I'Eure,) Royer-Collard in particular, 
that accomplishea the education of the liberal party of 
France. Speeches which produce little effect in the 
Chambers, on the deputies, may exercise great influence 
in print, upon the public. If they have less influence on 
the formation of laws, they have more in the formation 
of opinion; and ultimately, is it not opinion tiiat gives 
sanction to the laws P Is it not better to have millions 
of readers than . a few hundreds of auditors f This 
fbrmsbeS) besides, a commodiQus and quite simple means 
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of deciding tiiat much controverted qtiesilon abont the 
relative saperiority of writing and speaking. No onie 
now reads speeches, no one listens to extemporizers. 

Never did orator manage with more dexterity than 
Benjamin Constant the language of politics. Whence is 
it that we can read, np tp this day, without fatigue, his 
lengthiest speeches. It is because they contain the prin- 
ciple of perpetuation style, a style full of attraction.— • 
Most of them are masterpieces of animated and stringent 
dialectic, which have had since nothing to equal them, 
and which are the delight of those capable of appre- 
ciating them. What wealth of imagery! what abun- 
dance of illustration ! what flexibility .of tone ! what 
varieties of topic! what suavity of language! what mar- 
vellous art in the disposition and the linked deduction of 
his reasonings ! how finely tissued that web ! how exqui- 
sitely shaded, how harmoniously blended all the colours ! 
Thus we see, beneath a transparent and glossy skin, the 
blood circulate, tiie veins turn blue, and the muscles 
slightly apparent. 

Perhaps these discourses are even too highly finished, 
too elaborate, too ingenious for the tribune. In reading, 
if one does not*^comprehend at once^ he has the resource 
of re-perusal. If a speaker be not apprehended at once, 
there is no means of obtaining a repetition. Repetitions 
are intolerable in reading, they are necessary in the tri- 
bune, as in the theatre it is only the recitative sounds 
that familiarise themselves completely to the ear of the 
spectators. Orators are like those statoes placed in 
elevated niches, which must be cut somewhat roughly to 
produce e£Pect from a distance. The Chambers are not 
like the drawing-rooms of the aristocracy. The flowers 
of rhetoric are ordinarily in them without fragrance or 
colour. The antitheses escape them, and reasonings, too 
vigorously knotted, fatigue their attention. To be under- 
stood, you must repeat the same thing to them three or 
four times in succession. To please them, you must have 
regard rather to the strength of the blow, than the just- 
ness of the aim, and spec^ to their passions rather than 
to their intelligence. 

The Kight dialilrod Benjamin Constant lees than 
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Mimael. It is that in Frenoh assemblies, of whatevw 
80rt| there is always a weak predilection in favour of 
men of wit. Of the French pre-eminently it may be 
said with the poet : 

The prejadice of party is proof against eloquence^ against 
factSf against logio> against enthusiasm even; it yields 
before a laugh. 

Benjamin Constant was always master of his expression 
as of his thought. If the Bight felt hurt by some word a 
little sharpy he found, without breaking the thread of the 
discourse, an equivalent to it, and if the equivalent 
offended still, he substituted a third approximation. This 
presence of mind, this deep knowledge of the resources 
of the language, this wonderful graduation of softening 
synonymes, used to surprise agreeably his adversaries 
^emselves. So, for example, he said : I wish to spare 
the Crown (murmurs) ; he changes — ^the Monarch (mur- 
murs still); he resumes — ihe Constitutional King (the 
murmnrs cease). 

Benjamin Constant was much more caustic than 
Bfanuel. But he steeped his sting in honey. He said 
what he pleased, because he had the art of sajring what 
he pleased. Moreover, though a liberal man and an op- 
ponent, Benjamin Constant was a thorough gentleman, 
and those Chambers of gentlemen have a foible for this 
quality. 

It must be added that he was endowed, in the highest 
perfection, with that power of adaptation which distin- 
guishes literary men, and is the faculty of penetrating 
and active imaginations. This description of minds 
will present you a' subject in a variety of modes of re- 
aemblance^hich create an illusion to the common eye. 
They have but tiie semblance of science. They have often 
bit the terms, and you would tiiink they are masters of 
tile substance and foundation. 

His discourses abounded in lively, ingenious, and keen 
esroressions. He characterized the press as follows : 

f[Tht press in the tribuit amplified* ^peecb is Ibe 



Tffthicle of inieniffence^ and mtelligence in the miitreM of 
the material world." 

He defined the censorship ! ''A monopoly of cfdomny 
exercised. by jbaseness for the profit of power," 

Of the mmistry, he used to say : " It is as impossible^ 
in all that pertains to despotism^ to calaminate, as to 
soften them." 

Speaking of some deputies who made verbose defences 
of sinecures : " They are not for economy in either money 
or words." 

All this is witty^ but it savoars of the writer rather 
than of the orator. 

Here is a brilliant denunciation of the lottery systemi 
which will give an idea of the excellences and defects of 
Ms manner : 

" If there existed, gentlemen, in your public squares, 
or in some obscure den, a species of game which brought 
infallible rain upon the players; if the director of this 
illicit and deceitful concern were to avow to you that he 
played with an absolute certainty of winning, that is to 
0ay« in opposition to the rules of the most ordinary pro- 
bity ; that to insure the success of his dishonest specula- 
tion, he lays his snare for the class the most easily de- 
ceived and corrupted ; if he were to tell you that he sur- 
rounds the poor with allurements; that he drives the 
innocent to the most culpable deeds; that he has re- 
course, for the purpose of inveigling his prey, to legerde- 
main and lying ; that his lies and impostures are hawked 
in open day in every street of the city ; that his absurd 
and illusory promises are rung in the ears of credulity 
and ignorance ; that he has organized a system of secrecy 
and darkness, so that these dupes should plunge into the 
gulf before reason could enlighten, fear of blame repress^ 
or the warning of their neighbours to preserve them from 
the temptation — ^were he to add, that to respond to his 
perfidious invitations, renewed incessantly, the domestic 
robs his master, the husband pillages his wife, the father 
his children, and that he, seated tranquilly in his privi- 
leged cavern, at once instigator, and receiver, and ac- 
complice, stretches out his hand to grasp the produce of 
theft and the miserable pittances torn from the subsist- 
ence of families^-if he ended by admitting that year after 
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year the disorders which he occasioned brought his 
victims from want to crime and from crime to the 
prison^ saicide^ or the scaffold; what would be yonr 
sentiments P" 

When Benjamin Constant was worried by intemip- 
tionsy his eye would flash fire^ and he poured forth a 
volley of natural and catting repartees. He tamed 
everything to account^ a letter^ a fact, the slightest 
circumstance, a historical analogy, an admission, an 
exclamation, a word. With elbow on the edge of his 
desk, ear erect, oatstretched neck, pen in hand, he 
seemed to devour the debate, the tribune and the 
speaker. His attention was so absorbing and his facility 
of composition so great, that while listening to the dis- 
course of his adversary he wrote currerUe calamo its 
refutation, which he came forward to read immediately 
to the tribune. Method, arrangement, argument, style, 
it was in all complete; such was bis power of self- 
isolation and self-abstraction, not only from the noise 
and throng around him, but even from his own emotions! 

Bat it must be said, these refinements of style, this 
exquisite elegance, this art of hair-splitting synonymes, 
takes from parliamentary recitation its vigour, its natural 
suppleness, and even its grace. The tribune should not 
smell too much of the Academy, nor the orator be but an 
artist. To each place the proper kind, to each personage 
the proper character. 

There are two species of dialectic : the one compact 
and nervous, the other insinuating and acute: the one 
battering down by the weight of its reasonings, the other 
piercing through with the sharp point of its dart; the 
one going directly to seek the question in the question, 
the other twisting itself about it, and penetrating it by 
the joints and issues. Benjamin Constimt had this latter 
species of dialectic. 

There are two sorts of eloquence; the one issuing 
from the de})th of the soul, as from a spring, rolling 
along its copious floods, sweeping all before it, over- 
whelming by its very mass, pressing, upsetting, ingulf- 
ing its adversaries ; the other weaving its thread around 
them, drawing them gradually into its web, fascinating 
them with its gaze, entangling tiiemi liming them, hold* 
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ing them (kst, and pntting tbem to death by a thousand 
bites. BeDJamin Oonstant had this last sort of elo- 
qnence. It dazzled rather than warmed. He was more 
adroit than vehement, more persuasive than convincinjgf, 
more picturesque than profound, more artful than strong, 
more subtile than solid. He loved art as a political 
instrument, he also loved it for its own sake. He de- 
lighted in the niceties of style, in the oppositions of 
words and of thoughts, and he amused himself in glan- 
cing the sumbeams from the facets of the antithesis. 
Parliamentary oratory requires more of nerve, of gravity, 
of simplicity and amplitude. To be an orator^ it is not 
necessary to strive too much to appear one. 

Benjamin Constant was not a mere speech-maker, he 
was also a great publicist ; and it is in this quality more 
especially, that he has assumed the mission of protecting 

goliiical writers. No one has better understood, no one 
as better defended, than he, the rights of the press— -of 
that power more mighty than armies, religions, legisla- 
"bires and kings, more rapid than the winds, more bound- 
less than space, as intelligent as thought. But the 
special character of all the parliaments of the Besto- 
ration, was the envious, instinctive and deadly hatred of 
the press. Had they a latent presentiment that the press 
would prove their overthrow? Yes, the press dia in- 
deed overthrow them, but they gave it no small aid. 
Besides this, the tribune has, in all times, been jealous of 
the press. The tribune has always sought to humble it 
by pot-house abuse, and to stifle its voice beneath 
iniquitous proceedings and outrageous penalties. It is 
the revolt of property against intellect. The most ob- 
scure deputy of the most unknown village of France has 
the pitiful presumption to think himself far above a 
journalist. He does not dream that one of those countiy 
hinds, who mounts the tribune, there to mouth their 
patois, would not be deemed worthy of admission among 
the paper-folders, and superscribers of the editor's back 
office, lest they should bungle the subscriber's name on 
tilw wrapper. 

Benjamin Constant never forgot, that before being 
deputy, he was an editor, and that ttis was the highest 
2 I 
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feather in his cap. On every occasion^ and at ever^ mo- 
nient/he called with energy for reform of the arbitrary 
feature of the censorship, the abolition of all exceptional 
jarisdiotion, the trial by mry in offences against the Coart 
and the tribanals, and the liberty of pablication. — 
To-day, he would have the same guarantees to ask for ; 
for, to the shame of a government, bom of the blood and 
vitals of the press, the press still writhes and struggles 
in the same shackles as under the Restoration. Its only 
alternative is to lie or be silent. It must either abstain 
from discussing the principle of the government, or re- 
ceive the kicks and spittings of a gouty Senate. It 
is bound hand and foot, and placed, thus manacled, 
between the ruin of confiscations and the burning tombs 
of Salazie ; and as a worse insult, a last torment, the 
vile tools of all this are heard to bawl themselves hoarse 
in crying : *' A triumph ! a triumph ! the press is free !*' 

Benjamin Constant loved to bestow magnificent eu- 
logies upon the studious youth of the schools. Now, 
this youth is sunk in inertness like the rest of the nation. 
We surcharge its memory, in place of forming its judg- 
ment. Its tender mind is enervated by a superfetation 
of lectures and courses. It is dipped over and over in 
the materialities of eclecticism. It is taught neither 
religion, nor morality, nor logic, nor brotherly love, nor 
love of country. But it must be owned the studious 
and golden youth has never been more expert at dancing 
the cachucha. 

Constant's instruction as a legislator was not par- 
ticularly solid. Like all the publicists of the Restora* 
tion, he was little versed in the material interests and 
the true principles of industrial and rural economy. 
There was also in his religious and his political 
philosophy, something of vagueness, as of a reflection of 
the infidelity and scepticism of the 18th century. ^ His 
faith was that of the intellect, not that of the heart. 
He did ndt value religion for its dogmas, but for its 
soothing influence upon the conscience. He did not 
give his support to Royalty because it was right, but 
because it was necessary. He disapproved not the prin- 
ciples of a republic, but its form. '' Republican institu- 
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tions/' he used to sa^, ^^ are impossible in the state of 
g^ieral intelligence, in the condition industrial, mer- 
cantile, military and European of France." It was with 
him a question of opportunity, almost of geography. 

He attacked Rousseau for having maintained the 
divine right, while he* himself disallowed the sove- 
reignty of the people, holding up a sort of sovereignty of 
justice, not unlike the sovereignty of reason of the. 
Doctrinarians, and quite as undefinable, as incompre- 
hensible, as inapplicable. Does not the sovereignty of 
the people, such as we understand it, imply necessarily 
the sovereignty of right, of justice and of reason? I 
know scarcely a single political or social question that 
the sovereignty of the people does not solve. 

Politically, the sovereignty of the people is the 
luminary which shines in the darkness of human dis- 
putation. It is by its light alone that the logicians can 
proceed. Beyond it all is arbitrary, is iniquity, contra- 
diction, chaos. For want of this pilot so sure, so 
infallible, the greatest politician of the Restoration went 
head-foremost, like a vulgar helmsman, upon the shoals of 
the Revolution of July. He did not see that no power 
can either prescribe, or prevail against, the eternal right 
of nations to govern themselves as they please. 

His second error was to imagine that he could hold 
office and retain his independence. Instead of staying 
with the people on the bank, and looking on while the 
Doctrinarian torrent was passing away, he stopped in 
the middle of the current and was carried off by the 
flood. His lofty reason stooped and his imagination be- 
came quite reconciled to the situation. Before, a look 
from Napoleon was enough to fascinate him. He now 
fell anew under the charm of another power. But he 
recovered gradually the plenitude of his faculties. He 
opened his eyes and saw with Lafayette, Salverte, 
Arago, and all that glorious band of patriots, that the 
Revolution of July was not a peace, but a truce. He 
would soon have abandoned the booty to mix in the 
scramble, and been dismissed or resigned, had he not 
been slow to sound the signal of opposition. 

But already the springs of life were fast giving way^ 
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His nobid head was drooped^ and he aometimea held it 
between his hands as if to meditate on the vanity of 
revolutions. His dreams of the future, those beautiful 
illusions which for fifteen years back he had been 
cherishing, had vanished before hiai> one after the other. 
He felt himself affected with gloomy dejection and in« 
vincible melancholy. He crawled with difficulty from 
his bench to the tribune, and with pallid lips which 
could smile no more, he bade adieu to dying liberty and 
descended with it into the tomb. 



\ 
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ROYER-COIXARD. 

RoY£R-Coi.LARi> Ib the venerable patriarch of the consti- 
tational royalists of the RestoratiQii. 

We may now speak of Boyer-Collard with entire im- 
partiality and unreserve. He has still a seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies^ but he takes no part in the debates. 
He passes back and forth before as, merely to remind n« 
that such a man has lived ; like those majestic caryatides 
of Osiris and of Isis which the Romans, when masters of 
Egypt, used to place in front of the new temples, to testify 
to futurity that there had been on these shores another 
temple and other divinities^ a different creed and different 
pontiffii. 

Seated at the head of the Chamber, M. Boyer-Collard 
no more directs, he observes. He does not speak, he 
meditates. He now belongs but to the past. We may 
already pass upon him the judgment of the dead. 

The Chambers of the Bestoration had divers political 
schools. General Foy represented the military school; 
Casimir Perrier, the financial school ; de Serre, the gram- 
matical school; Benjamin Constant, the constitutional 
school ; Boyer-Collard, the philosophical. 

He had less brilliancy than General Foy, less sublety, 
dialectic skill and flexibility than Benjamin Constant, less 
impetuosity and fire than Casimir Ferrier, less of legis- 
lative science and of originality than de Serre. But he 
was the first of our parliamentary writers. He had a 
sort of large and magnificent style, a firm touch, certain 
erudite and prodigiously elaborate artifices of language, 
and those felicitous expressions which cling to the 
memory and which are the lucky chances of the orator. 
There is a virility in his speeches which reminds one of 
Mirabeau, and some oratorical movements scarce sooner 
looked than checked, as if he feared their vehemence ; a 
lofty reason in matters of religion and morals ; on every 
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sabjecty a method ample without atiffiietis^ iieTere^ dog^ 
matical. 

A single axiom, a word impregnated by the meditation 
of that powerful head, germinated, grew up, expanded 
like .the acorn which becomes an oak, all whose ramifi-. 
cations spring from the same trunk, and which, animated 
by the same ritality, nourished by the same sap, forma 
but an individual whole, despite the variety of its foliage 
and the infinite multiplicity of its branches. Such were 
the discourses of Eoyer-CoUard, admirable for the vigor- 
ous shoots of the style and the beauty of the form. 

It was philosophy applied to politics, with its ab« 
atract and rather obscure formularies. M. Boyer-CoUard 
was, if I may be allowed the expression, a delver of 
ideas. He was a speaking intellect. 

There is sometimes, however, more void than substance 
in that profundity, and the splendour of the form deludes 
respecting the hsdlowness of the principles. 

M. Boyer-CoUard has, more than any other man, by the 
authority of his name and his eloquence, contributed to 
the formation of our public manners termed constitutionaL 
He jirged the middle classes, without meaning it, to the 
subversion of the throne. He was one of the most unin- 
tentional^ no doubt, but one of the most active, de« 
molishers of that regime. 

A burgess royalist, an able, ardent and inexorable 
enemy of aristocratic privileges, he assailed them with- 
out respite by means of irony, of argument, of eloquence. 
But could a conceded charter dispense with the support 
of ah intermediate body in the State ? This charter was 
not a contract, but a gift. A mountain rock with the 
soil removed from around itsl)aBe must fall. So fell the 
throne. To attack the crown and disarm the people, 
this was the inconsistency of the liberals of those 
times. 

Fifteen years were spent in organizing antagonism be« 
tween the Chambers and the King. The latter pushed 
forward to its proper end of despotism, the former 
to their proper end of omnipotence. The Bestoration 
was but a perpetual s^ggle between these two powers, 
to gain, one upon the other, a few inches of ground. 
But the true t^eozy of the matter recognizes but a single 
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pDWor of wbich no one fhen made fbe least accoont— the 
nation. King, president^ consul, chambers, ministers 
are bat the delegates of the nation. To one class of dele- 
gates it intrusts the legislatire, to another the executive 
department. It does not say to them: Divide yourselves 
into factions and waste the time in partisan conflict ; but 
it says: Cultivate a community of understandiug and 
agreement, and a harmony of policy and procedure. 
What would a fanner say to his plough-boys, if, instead 
of tilling the soil and gathering in the harvest, they 
should ftiU to beating each other, to the infliction of 
bloody noses P What would a manufacturer say to his 
operatives, if, in pUce of keepmg each to his tools and 
his trade, they were to set to quarrelling with each 
other ? In the working of any machine whatever, be it 
industrial or political, there must be unity, there must 
be harmony. 

The thories of representative government which se- 
duced M. Boyer-CoUard, are more metaphysical than po- 
litical, more speculative than experimental. They are 
ranged in beautifol order; but hobble, when set a-going. 
He has varnished them over with colours of a brilliant 
style, but they will not bear analysis, they would not 
withstand tiie slightest assault of logic. < 

His subtile and too often misty distinctions between 
personal qualifications and public interests, as conditions 
of representative eligibility, between parties and fac- 
tions, between the sovereignty of the people and the 
sovereignty of reason, are arguments for the schools, 
rather than for the tribune. It is dmost always a pro- 
fessor of philosophy you hear speak, not a publicist. 

The political life of Boyer-Gollard has been but a 
continusl passing back and forth, from power to liberty, 
and from liberty to power. He changed from one party 
to the otiier, shoving to its fate that which was going 
down, checking the precipitancy of the victorious side, 
forgetting but one thing—- never to define the limits of 
either. 

The error of General Foy, of Boyer-Collard, and others, 
was, to contend that, *^ the Charter, being the fundamen- 
tal law, it was not for theory to discuss it." I humbly 
teg yo^ pavdoDf sso^emeo i bat theory> whieh is but 
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the faculty of f^ examination, has the sapreme right Of 
discassing ererything ; and in fact, the theory of national 
sovereignty, the sole true one, did discuss the Charter 
of 1844 so effectoally as to demolish it. 

What a spectacle, what a lesson is this idle and im- 
potent struggle of the greatest intellects, against the 
principle greater still of the popular sovereignty, which 
presses and enfolds them, as the bark of the fabled trees 
did, with their invincible clasp, the heroes and the demi- 
gods of the poet! 

Of this principle, Boyer-CoUard remarks : ''The po- 
pular will of to-day retracts that of yesterday, with- 
oat engaging that of to-morrow." 

To this we might reply, that the absolnte monarch too 
may change his will, from minute to minute. But if, in 
a society ruled by a single man, these changes at sight 
do not occur, why should they be made in a countiy 
governed by law alone ? Why should that which is 
done for the interest of one or of few, be less liable to 
change than what is done for the interest of all P 

Your life too is your own ; none can hinder you to go 
throw yourself into the river, or shoot yourself; you do 
not kill yourself however I you may bum your own 
house or level it with the ground ; yet you do not do it ! 

Equally groundless is the objection of M. Boyer- 
Collard, drawn from what he calls right. '' There cannot 
be a particular right which is in contravention of ab- 
stract right— that right without which there is nothing 
upon this earth, but a life without dignity, and a deali 
without hope." 

Perfectly well said. But it remains to define right 
and designate where it resides ; this M. Boyer-CoUard 
has not done, and it is the whole difficulty. Or rather, 
if you examine closely, you will find that definitively 
this abstract right yields to the law of numbers, because 
definitively it results from numbers. This is so trae> 
that right, as it is embodied in legislation, as it is deter- 
mined in application, always depends upon a single 
voice. A hundred and one to a hundred, such is the test 
of the legal right which commands obedience, and which 
orders and conducts the whole society. 

The Amdiua^ntal laws of irhich M* Boyer-CoUiurd 
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.fsgeiikM, ndiher are nor can be bat those which the na^n 
has given itself, and which it may, therefore, alter. The 
national rights he speaks of, neither are nor can be 
other than the rights of the nation. There is no going 
beyond. 

No nation could be governed for ever by the laws of its 
fathers, for it would not be free. Nations, being com- 
posed of men who are in their nature restless and 
changeable, cannot remain stationary and always the 
same. The dead have not the power to bind, against 
their will, the living. Each generation belongs to 
itself, and can no more bind the future than it can 
have been bound by the past. This is fact and right, 
and what is there to be said against the fact and the 
light ? Nothing. 

' " Others," said Boyer^Collard himself, *' may grieve 
and rage at it ; for my part, I thank Providence that he 
has caUed to the benefits of civilization a large number 
of his creatures." 

Very well I that which Boyer-Collard demanded for 
the interest of the middle class, we (of the popular party) 
ask for the interest of the people. We ask, as he does, 
that there be called to the benefits of civilization a still 
larger number of human creatures. M. Boyer-Collard is 
here, without suspecting, and without wishing it, on the 
brink of universal suffrage. He was on his way to it ; 
we have arrived. 

Yet he persists : '^ The sovereignty of the people is 
but the sovereignty of brute force, and the form the most 
abselote of absolute power." 

But if the power which emanates from the whole con- 
stitutes jiecessarily the most absolute of all powers, how 
should not the sovereignty of the people, which is the 
form of that power, be the most absolute of all the forms ? 
It is the inevitable consequence of the principle. The 
question, besides, is not whether it forms the most abso- 
lute, but whether it be the truest and best. 

M. Boyer-Collard hastens to add, not without some 
contradiction : " With a sovereignty of this sort without 
ndes or limits, without duties or conscience> there are 
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pBi^ef co&Btitutioxui por Iaw», nor gooH, not evil, i^ 
past, nor ftiture." 

I fear this is no better than pure declamation. For to 
reject the authority of the greatest natnber, or what is 
the same, of the majority, is to place the government in 
the hands of the minority. Therefore, either it must be 
admitted, that the sovereignty of the minority is also 
irithunt rule or restriction, without duty or conscience, 
and that with it there can be neither constitution, nor 
Ifiw, nor good, nor evil, nor jjast, nor future, or it 
must be allowed that the majority or greatest number 
has duties, rules, limits, conscience, quite as well as the 
minority or lesser number. 

We do not see that the United States, where universal 
aufPrage exists in full opinion and full operation, are not 
quite as stable, quite as orderly, quite as moral, quite as 
conscientious as mouarchical governments. And in ad- 
dition, they have the advantage of enjoying the realities 
of liberty, while the monarchies have but its shadow ; 
they have right on their side, and how many monarchies 
can with truth say the same ? 

From the commencement of the Restoration, M. Boyer- 
Collard foresaw the Revolution of July, which was visible 
already on the lowering confines of the political horizon. 
He classified and defined after his manner the only two 
parties who then had any life, and who contended for 
(Bupremacy. 

'' There is a faction born of the Revolution, of its bad 
doctrines and its bad actions, whose vague perhaps, but 
whose constant, aim is usurpation, because it has come to 
be a matter of taste with them still more than of want. 
There is a faction bom of privilege which detests equality 
and seeks to destroy it at any cost. I know not what 
tl^ese factions do, but I know what they mean, and above 
all T understand what they say. I recognize the one by 
its hatred of all legitimate authority, political, moral, 
religious; the other by its instinctive contempt for all 
rights public and private, by the arrogant cupidl^ which 
leads it to covet ill the advantages of public office and 
of social consideration. The factions I speak of, reduced 
to their proper force, are weak in numbers ; they are 
odious to the nation and, will never irtrike deep root in 
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divided, they march towards their object. If, trom the 
persifltence of the govemitieDt in abandoning xa and 
abandoning itself, they should come into colUsion once 
Biore, if oar unhappy country is to be again torn and 
ensanguined by their conflicts, my mind is made up ; I 
declare in advance to the victorious faction, whichever 
it may be, that I shall detest its victory; I ask from 
this day forth to be inscribed on the list of its proscrip- 
ttons." 

What M. Royer-Collard terms, in his Doctrinarian 
phraseology, the struggle of two factions, is no other 
than the contest between aristocracy and democracy, of 
these two indestructible and rival powers, which Pro- 
vidence has hidden in the depths of every society, to give 
Hiem, to the end of time, the agitation of vitality, 

M. Gui20t, in imitatidn of his master, has adopted the 
ikmous distinction between /adton^ bsxA parties; it being 
tindentood of course that they are, he and his friends, of 
tke category of party, that is to say, men of principle, of 
virtue and of genios ; and that iiieir adversaries belong to 
the denomination of faction, that is to say^ a compound 
of profligacy, mischief and ignorance. 

In general, M, Guiaot has made large use of the dfff- 
courses of Royer-Oollard, and he gives us ft>r new what 
is only rejuvenated. 

The elerated reason of M. Bcver^ollard, at strife 
With itself upon impossible solutions, was continually 
giving the lie to his borrowed principles. Doubtless, he 
is separated from the democratic party, by his conserva- 
tive sentiments, and his political faith; but he belongs to 
it, in some sort, bv his involuntary will, as evinced by 
eatpressions that often escape him in his speeches. 

Elections, taxation, liberty of the press, militarf pfo- 
ftssion, law of sacrilege, judiciary organization, public 
instruction, responsibility of ministers, munioi'pal insti- 
tutions—all the great questions of the day have exercised 
fbe meditations of this grave and lofty genius. All his 
tfscourses are fall of beautiful sentiments. Here are 
several of them: 

"Hie erimee of the Bevolntion were fmot w$t$mrf^ 
iAey were tbe •bMadle^ net the dMiMk'* 
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'^Bepreseniative goveniment is jastice organized^ rea« 
80n animated, morality armed." 

*' The beautiful is felt, it is not defined. It is every- 
where, within us and without us, in the perfections of 
our nature and in the wonders of the sensible world ; in 
the independent energy of solitary thought and in the 
public order of human societies ; in virtue and in the 
passions; in joy and in tears; in life and in death." 

^'The representative governments have been doomed 
to toil. Like the labourer, they live by the sweat of 
their brow." 

'^ Constitutions are not tents erected for sleep." 

'^ Specical legislation is a usurious borrowing, which 
ruins a government, even while it seems to enrich it." 

** There are all sorts of republics. There is the aristo- 
cratic republic, that of England: There is the burgess 
republic, that of France : There is the democratic re- 
public, that of the United States." 

" Ministers have two sorts of responsibiliiy^ the dra« 
matic and the moral." 

The following on the subject of religion is vigorous in 
expression and elevated in thought. 

''Human societies are bom, live and die upon the 
earth. But tiiey do not contain the entire man. There 
remains to him the noblest part of himself— those lofty 
faculties by which he soars to God, to a future life, to 
unknown blisses in an invisible world. These are bis reli- 
gious convictions, the true grandeur of man, the consola- 
tion and charm of weakness and misfortune, the inviolable 
rdTuge against the tyrannies of this world." 

How his eloquence rises with the subject. 

''Beligion exists in itself and by itself. It is truth 
itself over which the laws have no jurisdiction. Religion 
has of human but its ministers, weak men like ourselves, 
liable to the same wants, subject to the same passions^ 
mortal and corruptible organs of incorruptible and im- 
mortal truth." 

And fiirther on the same discourse : 

" According to the bill of ministers, religion is to do 
all. Not only its kingdom is of this world, but this world 
18 its kingdom. The sceptre is passed into its hands, and 
the priest is sovereign, Thus; as in polities'^ we aie 
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ttodtened between absolute power and revolntionaiy 
sedition ; so in religion^ we are pressed between theo- 
cracy and atheism." 

And this other passage, how beantifhl ! 

'^ We have passed through criminal times; we did not 
look for our rule of conduct in the law, but in our con- 
sciences. We have obeyed God, rather than men ; we are 
the same men who have forged passports, and perhaps 
given false testimony, to save the lives of the innocent. 
Grod will judge us in his justice and his mercy." 

Where could there ' be found a livelier picture of the 
immorality and selfishness of the age^ than in the following 
incrimination ? 

*' The government, instead of awakening the united 
energies of the people, coldly relegates each to the re- 
cesses of his individual helplessness. Our fathers knew 
nothing of this deep humiliation. They had not to wit** 
ness corruption embodied in the public law, and held up 
a spectacle to astonished youth, a lesson to manhood." 

We will close these exh'acts with an admirable frag- 
ment respecting the life-tenure of judicial functions. 

*' When the Executive power, charged to institute the 
judiciaiy in tiie name of the society, appoints a citizen to 
this eminent office, it addresess him to this effect : ' Organ 
of the law, be like the law impassable ! You will be 
surrounded by all sorts of passions, let them never ruffle 
your soul ! — Should my own errors, should the influences 
that beset me, and which it is so bard to entirely pre- 
clude, extort from me unjust orders, disobey those orders, 
resist my seductions, resist my threats. As soon as you 
ascend the tribunal, let your heart retain no vestige of 
either fear or hope. Be passionless like the law which 
you represent !' 

" The citizen replies : ^ I am a mere man, and what 
yon enjoin is above humanity. You are too strong, and I 
am too weak : I will surely succumb in this unequal 
struggle. You will misconceive the motives of my re- 
sistance, and will punish.it. If you would have me rise 
above my infirmities, you must protect me at the same 
time against myself and against you. Help therefore my 
weakness; free me from the temptations of fear and of 
hope; promise that I shall not be removed from office. 
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tmleM upon convictioii oi himng bftraytd ti» dotwi 
which you impo§a upon me.' 

*' The Executive nesitates ; it is the nature of power 
to divest itself reluctantly of the exercise of its will. — • 
Enlightened at length by experienoe respecting its real 
interests, and subdued by the ever-increasing force of 
circumstances, it says to the judge: ^You shikU bo 
unamoveable 1' 

Subjects, apothegms^ thoughts, style, all that is of a 
time gone by and a peculiar man. M. Boyer-CoUard ha« 
pursued, through the vicissitudes of men and things, the 
dream of his favourite form of government. He pursues 
it still. The storms which have long agitated his life 
IWkve&tigued its polemical ardour, but have confirmed 
him in bis opinions. He thinks he sees, in the sudden 
revolutions of our country, the trials and teachings of a 
Providence which chastises people and kings. He holds 
that there is a moral law which rules the world of intel- 
ligences, as there are physical laws which govern the 
phenomena of nature. M. Boyer-CoUard has been a 
sincere, but a systematic legitimist. For him» legitimacy 
was, by the antiquity of its institutions, the venerable- 
ness of its associtions, and the breadth and depth of its 
foundation, the most authoritative expression of the 
social order; but he was for tempering this order — the 
excess of which constituted despotism — ^by the austere 
conditions of liberty. He made himself, of his drastic 
doctrines, a sort of imi)08ing and rationalized religion.—* 
He arranged his plan of government, as we do a thesis in 
philosophy ; a chimera, which is more commendable for 
beauty than for use ; for the mysterious and strong alii* 
ances of the past and the present, of liberty and ]f ower, 
under the sceptre of a dynasty of immemorial origin, are 
unintelligible to the vulgar. Besides, they are constantly 
breaking, in the application* The equilibrium of this 
fiction is incessantly deranged by the irregular current of 
human afiairs. That such structures might be kept up, 
it would be necessary that there should never be clouds 
in the firmament, nor wind in the air, as these are card 
eastles, which tumble at the least breath* 

What does honour to Bo}rer-Gollard beyond all fh* 
<Hihar parUuMntafy oelebri Hm, is to luive strictly fps 



fonned his oendaot to his maxima* Great aad raie 
praise for our times, to be simple in manner^ not am- 
bitious, disinterested, an honest man ! 

We mav add that the virtue of M. Boyer-Collard has 
shone not only by its own splendour, but also by the 
contrast with the corruption of his disciples. 

While those little college Greeks who lauded so loudly 
the poverty of Diogenes and the simplicity of Flato, have 
seized upon the offices of emolument and have fillea 
their wallet, Boyer-Collard, a philosopher of action aaf 
well as of words, has been seen to withdraw himself 
modestly aloofj, to decline the honours of the Council of 
State, of the Peerage and of the Ministry, and to se« 
quester himself in ti^e solitary and profound observatiQii 
of events. 

Accordingly, in practice, the disciples of M. Boyer-Col^ 
lard very soon left him there with his philosophy, all 
alone on his sofa. Boyer-Collard, who loves order, but 
not to the extreme of despotism, began then to return to- 
wards liberty. It was a little late, for liberty had ceased 
to exist. 

Why has it so ceased ? It is that power has never 
been in France, enough restrained in the extravagant im- 
petuosity of its caprices. It has always strayed into the 
abyss, not that it was pushed, but because it threw it- 
self in of itself. The old Monarchy, the Empire, tiie 
Directory, the Bestoration have perished one after ano- 
ther by the excess of their power. The fault in this 
country is always to govern too much, to administer too 
much, to legislate too much, to regulate too much. 
Liberty tries at the outset to keep the flood within its 
banks, but it breiiks through them,mfiltTates and escafjes 
so quickly, that there soon remains nothing either of its 
noise or its waters. 

It must also be owned that we are the most forgetful 
of mankind. As soon as they return to us, we applaud 
with a sort of frenzy those whom were probated with 
indignation. Parties in Fance have not the least rancour. 
There are no roots to their admiration or their hatred. It 
is no doubt a very amiable quality of our nation, this 
species of heedlessness. But would it not evince that, if 
we axe fitted for all the other sciences, by the mobility of 
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onr genias^ we are scarcely adapted for political science,' 
which demands more of applicatioo^ perseverance and 
steadiness ? 

M. Boyer-Collard believes y above all, in the doctrine of 
legitimacy. He regrets the displacement of the ancient 
foundations of the monarchy. He took no part, either 
by counsel, or action, or feeling, in the Revolution of the 
Three Days. He has advocated the succession of the 
peerage. He has opposed the extension of the electoral 
privilege. He has shed the tears of his eloquence upon 
the grave of the great Ferrier, the fatal friend of July. 
He belongs neither to the extreme Left, nor to the 
dynastic Left, nor even to the Third party. He at first 
voted the budgets, the laws, and the measures of the 
government dictated as they were by fear and designed 
for corruption; and it was necessary that the cup of 
iniquity snould be full to the brim, to bring him to cry 
aloud to them that it was going to run over. And you, 
deputies of the Opposition, forgetful of all this his past 
career which is not conformable with yours, you call 
Boyer-Collard the apostle of liberty I But M. Boyer- 
Collard himself does not accept this democratic apostle- 
ship. He does not wish to be thought to have been 
what he has not been, nor to appear what he is not. He 
wishes to be left with his proper character, with his 
original position, with his public conduct, his doctrines, 
his regrets, with his life quite legitimist ; and although 
we conceive the government of our country in a dif* 
ferent manner, that life is sufficiently honourable for us 
to leave it to go on to the close in its conscientious and 
spotless integrity. 
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MANUEL. 

The French Empire revolved around Napoleon^ as the 
circumference around its axis. Alone, he directed his 
armies on the field of battle. Alone, in the seclusion of 
his closet, he made and unmade his leagues and treaties. 
Alone, he dispatched his orders to the Prefects of the 
Interior. Alone, he wrote political dissertations in the 
newspapers, then subject to censorship. Alone, he 
spoke through his emissaries, in the mute assemblies of 
tae Legislative body and the Senate. So that it might 
well be said, there was in the whole Empire no other 
general, no other diplomatist, no other administrator, no 
other publicist, no other orator but Napoleon. 

Accordingly, when the Tribune became again free, and 
the barriers of eloquence were removed, our parlia- 
mentary orators advanced upon the course but gropingly, 
and like men disused to public speaking. They were 
constrained in their movements ; they tried their voice 
which rendered them but feeble and common sounds. 

M&nuel appeared. 

Manuel was tall, had a pale and melancholy counte- 
nance, an accent provincial but sonorous, and a remark- 
able simplicity of manners. 

His manner was to untie difficulties rather than cut 
them. He wound, with incomparable dexterity, around 
each proposition. He interrogated it, he handled it all 
over, he sounded it so to speak in its inmost recesses, to 
examine what it contained, and then explained it to the 
Assembly, without omission and without ostentation. 
He was a man of lofty reason, natural and without pre- 
tension, always master of himself, brilliant and easy in 
language, skilled in the art of exposing, of abstracting 
and of concluding. These qualities delighted the 
Chamber of Representatives. 

We mast not think that, when political tempests are 
2 s 
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TBgmg, an orator of excessive yehemence always obtains 
sway oyer assemblies ; for he pushes, ordinarily, towards 
extreme resolations, and if he pleases the energetic, he 
alarms the timid, who are always the most numerous. 
As these imagine they see, in the dark, swords suspended 
over their heads, snares sown under their feet, and black 
treacheries beset them on every side, they like speakers 
of sincerity whom they can confide in and believe. Am 
they are affected with a trembliug of the limbs, they lova 
to take refuge under the shelter of serene and firm 
souls. As their judging powers are not vigorous, tbey 
like to be presented the questions of debate all ready 
iolved. Thus did Manuel. 

When he saw, after the abdication of Napoleon^ 
that the executive authority knew not in whose name 
to deliver its commands, that civil war threatened to 
break out in the midst of the foreign war, that the 
Chamber of Bepresentatives itself was broken into 
fractions, and that, impelled by a thousand contrary 
winds, each acted at random, and inclined, some for the 
Bourbons, some for the Bepublio, some for the Duke of 
Orleans, some for the Emperor's son, Manuel invoked the 
choice of the Army, the safety of Xhe Country and the 
text of the Constitution in favour of Napoleon II. 

The Assembly hailed this proposition with enthusiasm* 
It felt obliged to him for having relieved it from an 
embarrassing perplexity, and restored it to that unity, 
so necessary to all Assemblies, especially in a season of 
crisis. 

Manuel was appointed to report the plan of a Constitu- 
tion; a commission of peril, a charge of confidence, a 
political testament, which, in the name of the dying 
Chamber, he drew up for posterity. He pursued nobly 
its discusnon amid the balls and shells that whizzed 
about his ears. He called the citizens to arms. When 
all was lost, and the Prussian cannon was already 
Toaiing on the bridge of Jena, Manuel, intrepid and 
calm, repeated from the height of the tribune, those 
words of Mirabeau : '* We will not leave this hall but 
by the force of bayonets." 

Maauel was the most considerable and almost the 
only orator of the Chamber of Bepresentativee* the 



^oafidenoe of ihut Chamber would have placed him at 
the head of the govemmeat^ under the minority of 
Napoleon II. 

His arrival to the Chambers of the Kestoration tras 
preceded by a colossal reputation. Ordinarily, thO80 
excessively trumpeted names do not sustain themselveef, 
and disgust soon succeeds to enthusiasm. Manuel^ be- ' 
Bides, was internally underipined by a painful malady, 
which, some time after, carried him to the grave \ and 
under the pressure of its anguish^ his £ne faculties lost 
ciomething of their force and splendour. 

A ministerialist liberal and moderate during the Hun- 
dred-Days, Manuel became, during the Restoration, one 
of the tribunes of the Opposition. He served it with all 
the weight of his character and talent. As he was 
rather obstinate than impetuous, he withstood, in the 
vanguard, the final charges of the enemy. As he had 
more vigour of reasoning than oratorical vehemence, he 
argued every thesis minutely and turned against them- 
selves, with equal vivacity and precision, the citations of 
his adversaries. However completely closed the dis- 
cussion, he would always find means of entering it on 
some side or other> and renewed the contest with extra^ 
ordinary subtlety of dialectics and abundance of ampU- 
fioation. 

Manuel was the most remarkable improvisator of the 
Left side. His diction was entirely parliamentary^ not 
charged with ambitious oman^nts, but free from incor- 
rectne88> not remmrkably vehement, but also without 
laxity. Perhaps he was a little too prolix, a little 
diffiise, without ceasing however to be quite clear> but 
apt to retrace his steps and repeat himself^ like all 
speakers of extreme facility. 

Sometimes he delivered his opinion in writing upon 
matters of finance. His speeches are well composed, but 
without large views, without profundity, and without 
style. Manuel, like most extemporizers, could rapidly 
appropriate the ideas of others, and reproduce them in a 
skilful and discriminative order. But he was neither 
administrator, nor philosopher, nor financier, nor econo-. 
mist. Since bis expulsion^ fed and enriched by substan* 
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tial stndieSy he might have re-entered with treasnres of 
knowl^ge upon the legifllative scene. 

Two men incurred the antipathies in a peculiar degree 
of the two adverse parties : de Serre^ the antipathies of 
the Lefty after his abjuration ; Manuel> the antipathies of 
the Bight, at all times. 

At ihat period, the parties were in flagrant hostility to 
each other. The Emigration and the Bevolution, aris- 
tocracy and democracy, equality and privilege, sat in the 
Chamber fronting each other, and hated each other with 
a deadly hatred. Every sitting was filled with little else 
than subtle and long-winded dissertations upon faction 
and parties ; and while protesting with the lips the ut- 
most respect for the intentions of adversaries, what was 
most incriminated in the heart was these very intentions. 
The truth — ^now that posterity has arrived for ttiem — the 
truth may now be spoken respecting those parties. It is, 
that they were all ec^ually acting a part. The royalists 
wanted the King without a Charter; the liberals the 
Charter without the King. This was the sum of what 
-was true or serious at the bottom of the parliamentary 
debates ; the rest was accident, stage-effect, mere talk. 
Finally, and after fifteen years of scene-shifting, the 
actors and spectators got tired of expecting, and it be- 
came imperative to disclose the clue of the comedy. The 
King without the Charter, means the Ordinances; the 
Charter without the King, means the Revolution. 

Manuel twined himself subtly around the Charter, as 
a serpent does about a tree which has but the green and 
flourishing appearance of life, but is dead within. He 
compressed it in his folds, he tortured it, and would have 
it absolutely render up what it did not contain. In our 
day, these continual calls to order, with interminable 
speeches about the strict or liberal construction of the 
Charter, those imputations of constitutional treason, 
those essays of meagre metaphysics, would fatigue the 
auditors. But at that time, we were new to repre- 
sentative government, and wished to know, through 
curiosity, if really there was something at the bottom of 
all its pretensions. 

The ministers, who love to enjoy the realities of 
power; are idways in baste to flmsht Manuel waged 
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against them a war of temporization. He annoyed them 
at the beginning of the discuBtiion with his attacks, and 
/kt the end with his repetitions. He would send the 
president amendment after amendment, and under pre- 
text of developing them, would re-enter upon the main 
question and extend its ground. Defeated upon the 
amendment, he fell back upon the sub-amendment. He 
manoeuvred thus in a thousand ways, now advancing, 
now retiring, defending like a skilful general every po- 
sition foot to foot; and when he saw himself about 
to be captured^ he had himself blown into the air with 
powder. 

Manuel proved the most jojiicious man of his party. 
He did not allow himself to be misled by imagination^ 
ner dizzied by enthusiasm, that other French malady. 
He weighed things exactly at what they were worth, 
and his vision was so perspicacious and so precise, that 
he foresaw and foretold that a Revolution would proceed 
from the 14th article of the Charter. 

He had also a very lively sentiment of good-will to- 
wards the labouring class ; and it is jjerhaps on account 
of this secret sympathy which binds the masses to their 
defender, that his name amongst them remains so popu- 
lar. The torch of democracy threw from time to time 
along his pathway a few of its rays, and it is by the 
light of its gleaming that he has touched upon almost all 
the great questions of the future. 

The Bight listened to Manuel with visible impatience. 
It covered him with its contempt and its insults. Some- 
times it would shrug its shoulders, sometimes turn its 
back. Sometimes it groaned in murmurings that stifled 
his voice ; at times it descended angrily from bench to 
bench, until it reached the foot of the tribune, taunting 
him with the bitterest sarcasms and epithets the most 
outrageous. Manuel, impassive amid the most violent 
storms, kept the serenity of his countenance and soul 
unruffled. He received the shock unmoved, folded his 
arms^ and waited till silence was restored, to resume his 
discourse. 

He was a man of calm intrepidity and a patriotic and 
warm hearty with manners the most affable, temper the 
most gentle^ a rectitude of principle entirely natural; a 
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add oothiag retpectiiig his moral qualitieg. He waa the 
friend of Lafitte aad of Dapozit de I'Eare. This is prait# 
enough. 

There is much more imagination than people think, ia 
all parties. They are eager to live and to establish 
themselves, not oply in the present and the fatare, but 
also in the past. They recast, they dispose history at 
wilU and in the interest of their passions. They impose, 
by a stretch of fancy, upon some illustrious dead, the 
part of representing their opinion, even when this per* 
sonage would by no means have been willing to represent 
it, even when this opinion had now lost its vitality and 
almost its name. Thus, the Republicans will have it 
that, under the Bestoration, Manuel had been their 
eervant* The Doctrinarians of the Tuileries pretend that 
he would now walk in their ways. These are two sheer 
illusions. Manuel had, like millions of Frenchmen at 
this moment, the republican sentiment rather than re- 
publican opinions. He preferred openly, though free to 
do the contrary. Napoleon II. to a republic. He used to 
say : *' The republicans are men not ripened by ex- 
prienoe." And elsewhere: ^^Tbat the republic might 
have charms for men of elevated soul ; but that it was 
unsuited to a great people in the actual state of our 
societies." And lastly: ^^The throne is the guarantee 
of liberty." Then again : '^ Liberty is inseparable from 
the throne." He declared, besides, for the royal prero- 
gative, for the institution of two Chambers, for a here- 
ditary peerage, for the salary of the clergy, for the ad- 
ministrative guarantee of the public functionaries. 

No more did Manuel belong to the coterie of the Palais- 
Boyal ; and as it was sought to turn his p<^ularity to 
the advantage of a certain personage, Manuel, beset with 
importunities, dropped this exclamation : 

'* Do not speak to me of that man !" 

It is an opinion quite common, that had Manuel lived, 
his high experience would have directed the founders of 
the Revolution of Julv, would have signalized the shoals 
upon which the vessel was drawn by too confident pilots, 
aiid would have made it impossible for prerogative to 
Ofafiow its bairiHi ud 9vbmTg9 tho. hopes of liberty. 
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^t all eteotfl; noble deeds are to be sel above the wiaeet 
counsels and the finest speeches. No, all the oonnseie 
that Manuel could offer would not have hindered the 
fatality of things from taking its coi^rse ; and as to hie 
discourses, they will pass away, they are even passed 
already. Bat so long as civic courage — more rare a 
thousand times than military courage — shall be honoured 
amongst us, the name of Manuel will live in the memory 
of Frenchmen. 

It was ill 1823, when all of a sudden the patience of 
the Eight gave way. It had already made some noise, 
when Manuel, giving vent to the fulness of his heart, 
expressed his repugnance for the Bourbons, From this 
instant, his name lay on the tables of proscription. With 
ear erect and arm qplifted, his enemies, lurking at the 
corner of the tribune, watched and waylaid upon its 
passage his every expression. The tempest hung over 
his head. Scarce had Manuel sketched the indirect and 
veiled apology of the Convention, than M. de la Bour- 
donnaie started from his place and called, on ground of 
indignity, for the expulsion of the member from la 
Vendee. 

The Chamber punished Manuel for having praised the 
Convention, and it imitated him itself. It alienated 
public opinion, which is a fault. It abused ite power, 
which is an act of cowardice. It produoed a political 
crisis, a thing which is the ruin of Chambers as of kings, 
even when they succeed. It violated the inviolability of 
the tribune. It enveloped, in the condemnation of a 
single expression, the whole parliamentary life of Manuel. 
It prosecuted him for a tendency. It struck at the heart 
of freedom of speech, as it had just done by the press. 
What was strangest, in this strange proceeding, was to 
see the deputif?s of privilege arrogate the right of re« 
presenting France and speaking in her name. Poor 
France ! They all assume to speak for you, those of 
former days, thoss of the present day. When then, to 
silence them, wilt thou epeak for once thyself? 

The great character of Manuel was not untrue to itself 
in the debate. He wore that placidity of countenance, 
^bich irritated his weak and violegt ^mvmn* He d^ 
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fended himeielf with an eloquent simplicity^ iand France 
has retained his words : 

"I declare that I recognize in no one here the right to 
accnse or to judge me. Moreover^ I look around for 
judges and I find but accusers. I do not expect an act of 
justice^ it is to an act of vengeance that I resign myself. 
I profess to respect the established authorities ; but I re- 
spect still more the law by which they have been consti- 
tuted ; and 1 recognize in them no power whatever, from 
the moment that, in contempt of that law, they usurp 
rights which it has not conferred upon them. 

''In such a situation of things, 1 know not if submis- 
sion be an act of prudence ; but I know that, whenever 
resistance is a right, it becomes a duty. 

'* Having arrived in this Chamber by the will of those 
who had the right to send me, I cannot leave it but by 
the violence of those who choose to arrogate to them- 
selves the right of excluding me ; and should this resolu- . 
tion on my part cost me the last extreme of peril, I have 
only to say that the field of liberty has been sometimes 
fertilized by generous blood.*' 

Manuel kept his word. He maintained his rights to 
the end, yielding only to force. The hand of a gendarme 
had to grapple him upon his seat^ and tear him from 
amidst his indignant friends. 

The popular throng, who swelled by another immense 
crowd, were soon after to attend the triumph of his ob- 
sequies, accompanied^ to his residence the democratic 
tribune. But the multitude departed, solitude and silence 
gathered around the illustrious orator. The electoral 
colleges of the day had the cowardice not to re-elect him, 
not to try at least. So true is it, that there is little 
civic spirit in France ! That patriotic services find there 
but ungrateful memories ! That renown the best earned 
dies there quickly !» 

* The dereliction is notascribable to "public spirit," strictly spealciiif , 
with which it might entirely consist to countenance individual oppret' 
sion in certain cases, though the expulsion of Manuel was not an instance 
assuredly. Manuel would no doubt have been reinstated had the suffrage 
been universal in France. But it would be, possibly, from a less lofty and 
dltcernios motive than pubUc f pirit. iSomethlng of party tactics p«rliapa^ 
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Mdaatirhile^ •ininge caprices of forhine ! he little sus- 
pected , this great citizen, when, ignomiuionaly expelled 
for having spoken of the Convention, he left the Chamber 
like a malefactor between two gendarmes, that one day 
the king of his dislike, chased in his tarn, would have to 
embark for an eternal exile ; that the son of a Convention- ^ 
alist would occupy the throne and the bed of his master ; ' 
that the deputies, who had jast proscribed a deputy in 
the name of the electors, would themselves, too, be pro- 
scribed by the same electors, and excluded from the temple 
of the laws ; and that, upon the frontispiece of another 
temple dedicated to her illustrious men by a grateful 
country, the immortal- chisel of David would grave, in 
front of the figure of Napoleon, the emblem of military 



wbieh would thus attach to itself the devotion and the desperateness of 
its followers. Something more, probably, of that popular spite, which 
in the very country in question lead to the vindication from oppression, of 
those incorruptible patriots, Marat and Robespierre; and whichj in every 
country, besides thinking of itself instinctively whenever the weak is as- 
sailed by the strong, loves moreover to display its defiance to those who 
arrogate the distinction of superiors. Demagogues assure us indeed, that 
it is the people's love of " fair play," their " gratitude," dec, which would 
not greatly mend the case : the former would oblige to take part (as the 
people have but too often done in fact) indiscriminately, with the 
criminal, who has the government all against him. And as to popular grati- 
tude, It may claim some credit after they have reconciled it with the pro- 
verbial ingratitude of republics. 

No ; public spirit is not only animated by an ardent desire for, but also 
guided by an enlightened and steady view of, the public good. And hence, 
in truth, the defect imputed to the electors of France, a defect, no doubt, 
common to them with all their kind, whatever the country or the consti- 
tution. As yet, human nature seems to admit of but the wretched and 
misdiievous counterfeit, whidi is only the brass of party Calculation 
with an alloy of popular Impulse^ sterlingly stamped— pubUc spirit, the 
public good ! 

I have remarked upon this distinction because of its special application 
to our own country, where the immoral course in question seems to have 
passed into a maxim of policy with one at least of the parties. According- 
ly, it is the well-understood ambition or the tact (to use a term more ap- 
propriately abject) of the knowing ones to get themselves somehow 
nuntifrcd in the " cause," as the surest road to the canoniaation of office. 
And the worse the cause, the better the daim — doubtless upon the equi- 
table principle, that the reward should be proportional to the tret aad tare 
of o^pifcienee.— Tiu's N. 



conrafOf tbe figtur» of Maanelj ^fbe emblem of civic 
courage. 

Manuel bore his oeiraouim with dignity, bat not with-' 
out depreseion^ without Bome regret for the idbane. 
^' You are a man of letters/' said the orator to Benjamin 
Constant, *' you have your pen ; but what remains to me P** 

There remained his loneraljprooession and the Fwtibieon. 
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KEVOLUTION OF JULY. 



I AM about to Walk upou live coals^ I am come to, I am 
going to paint the orators of my own time. Most of 
these orators have been, are, or will be ministers. They 
have consequently flatterers and maligners, friends and 
enemies. Not to praise them enough is to offend the 
friends. Not to blame them enough is to displease the 
enemies. What is to be done ? Be exclusively panegyrist 
or exclusively detractor ? Then, I should be neither true 
nor just. Be impartial ? With all my heart, when I 
shall have been shown a contemporary, painter or judge 
of public men, who is neither of the Centre, nor of the 
Third party, nor Democrat, nor Dynastic, nor Legitimist ; 
for if he belong to one or other of these parties — and how 
should he not? — he will inevitably tincture his pallet 
with the colours of his opinions, and thenceforth he will 
cease to be impartial ; and should he censure me for not 
seeing things as he does, I might reproach him in turn 
because he does not see them as I do. What! you are 
displeased that I should judge you according to my 
principles, and you pretend to judge me according to 
yours 1 There is but one arbiter possible between you 
and me, and who is that? Posterity; if it deigns to 
concern itself about such trifles as our present orators 
and Timon their painter. Posterity alone is impartial. 
But, on the other hand, can posterity, which has seen 
neither the things nor the men which it too would essay 
to paint, can it produce a likeness, and is not there 
always in its pictures something of imagination and of 
illusion P Much more, it seeks itself with curiosity for 
tite portraits taken by contemporanesj from nature. It 
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Btadies them^ admirefl them and prefers them to its own^ 
and I maintain that it does well. 

I do not therefore by any means pique myself npon 
being impartial towards the political orators of my time* 
I would not be so if I could, and I could not if I would. 
I do not pique myself upon being im^rtifd, for I 
would thus avow that good and evil are indifferent to 
me; that governments may be conducted by any sort 
of regulations ; that the most opposite systems are all 
equally good, if only they succeed ; that there is neither 
true nor false in politics, neither virtue nor vice in 
statesmen; neither grandeur nor debility in the con- 
stitution of empires, nor lessons in history, nor experience 
in facts, nor morality in actions^ nor consequences in 
principles. 

No, I am not impartial, or rather eclectic, after this 
fashion, and I believe in God in politics, as in everything 
else. 

Let me be permitted here, for I stand in need of it, to 
guard myself against the self-delusions of vanity, the 
muttered recriminations and interested suggestions of 
gentlemen among the orators who might pretend that I 
had viewed them with eyes completely blinded by pas- 
sion, spite, anger, or some other visual disturbance of this 
kind, and that I had travestied them merely because I 
did not beplaster them with a ridiculous excess of praise. 
Besides, although it be hardly ever becoming to talk of 
oneself, I am bound to tell the public who have come to 
visit my gallery with so much eagerness and good will, 
in what disposition, political and mental, I was when I 
painted our orators. 

I am a radical, but a radical more favourable to a 
centralized and strong government, than most of those 
who call themselves conservatives. I am for liberty, 
but by the constraints of logic, and not the violence of 
daggers. I am also for power, by the intelligent, firm, 
humane and just exercise of authority, and not by the 
brute force of oppression and arbitrariness. I care no 
more for despotism than for anarchy, no more for anarchy 
than for despotism. 

I have taken up my pencil without favour or hatred. 
I have received from those who have sat to me neither 
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b^efits nor iojaries. They have offered me nothing^ I 
have asked them for nothing. 

My duty and my principles have led me to decline the 
honours of the Bench, of the Council of State and of the 
Ministry, ten years ago, when I was at the age of am- 
bition. I have passed that age. All I now desire is to 
remain in the obscare and solitary position into which I 
have volontarily retired. I would easily content myself 
to be still less prominent. Is there in our days a post, 
however high, which is worth a wise man's wish ? And 
then, in office, there is so little time left to live! and in 
the present day such a wear and tear of conscience, the 
sole one of all the goods of earth which has for me any 
great value. 

Unquestionably, I do not despair of the future of my 
country, because after all, the voice of the people is the 
voice of God, and God, it must needs be, at last will 
speak. But it is not my fault that I have lost all illusion, 
respecting the men of the present time. I have no con- 
fidence in one of them, even of my own party, and in 
that dust of all parties I look in vain for any man who 
represents anything. 

There is in every member of parliament two characters, 
the orator and the politician ; the orator I have portrayed 
according to my taste as artist^ which may well not 
accord, I admit, with the taste of others, and especially 
the orators, a race, vain-glorious above all races. The 
politician I have judged by his opinions^ when he had 
any, by mine, as a term of comparison. 

It is now ten years since I began to spread my canvass 
on the easel and charge my pallet> and I continue still to 
paint without intermission. 

The politics internal and external of a free people are 
now no more to be looked for in the intrigues of courts, 
but in the causes and the effects of parfiamentary de- 
bates ; to portray the orators, then, is to write history. 

It wna my design to make this a serious work, and 
which should endure and be connected with the study of 
our revolutions, and conducive to a more exact and true 
knowledge of the affairs of my time. Shall I have suc- 
ceeded? I should think so, if I were not liable to 
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deceive myself; and/ at all events, it would not befot 
me to say it. 

All I can say, is, that I have been placed, to observe 
my models, in the best conditions wherein a painter has 
ever been. I have seen, I have heard General Foy^ 
Benjamin Constant, Manuel, Royer-Collard, Casimir 
Perrier, Villele, de Serre, and in addition, I have under- 
taken what no one in France had ever done before me, 
and what probably will never be done again; I have 
read and re-read, one by one, the whole .cart-loads of 
their speeches. 

I have witnessed the gathering parliamentary storms, 
not in the clouds of Olympus, but at the foot of the 
tribune, and have heard the thunder burst, and the 
lightning, conducted by an electric thread, disappear 
sometimes afar from the public, in the chamber of con* 
ference, a few paces from where I sat. 

I have seen, alone among so many foreign spectators, 
the actors of our political dramas dress and undress 
themselves behind the scenes. I have been present, and 
not another painter except me, at the dumb play of their 
pantomime, at their half-confidence — ^those exchanges of 
gestures, of looks, of smiles— those emotions scarce per- 
ceptible of spite, of embarrassment, of shame, of anger 
— those comings and goings of ministerial aid-de-camps 
-—those dispatchings of notes under hand and under the 
table — those buzzings, orders and passwords — those 
changes of countenance, those sudden tackings, those 
mutual stabs, those devices of warfare and of comedy, 
which explain better a situation of an orator than all the 
studied discourses in the world, and which alwavs 
escape the ears and the eyes of the Chamber and the 
reporters, however sagacious. 

Yes, I know these orators well, for I have lived in 
close intimacy with their public life. But, on the other 
hand, I have fastened against myself the door of their 
private life, and have had no desire to look through the 
lev-hole. 

It is not the praise of friends that flatters us most, but 
that of enemies: and we are hy so muoft the more 
sensible to it, that it comes to us mixed with censure and 
criticism^ and, that ita mcerity ia thiui the better at-; 



tested. Bat^ sincerity is ike quality which channs ns 
the most in others^ eren when we do not possess it 
ourselves. 

The modem orators know well, and, besides, they feel 
it instinctively, that their effasions pass away like the 
soand of their words^ — that if they shine with the 
splendour of the meridian sun, they must go down, at 
the end of the day, behind the horizon, into a night with- 
out morning or morrow; and they hold, they cling, as 
they can, to that life of remembrance and of renown 
which escapes them on all sides. 

Of what avail is it, by a posthumous respect, to print 
rich editions of the speeches of General Foy, Oasimir 
Perrier, Benjamin Constant, and so many others, if no- 
body touches them? People no more read orators in 
their works. They are now read but in their portraits. 

Doubtless, to live by shreds, by fragments, to live in 
little more than the name, to live without his works, 
without his words, is scarcely to live to an orator. But 
it is, at least, not to die entirely, and he ought to be 
thai^kful to the helpful hand which makes an opening in 
his tomb, and lets in upon his brow even a single ray of 
Ught. 

Let each of those who live siill and whom I have 
drawn, interrogate himself; let him examine himself in 
his own mirror, and then in my portraiture, and let him 
say, his hand upon his he^, If he does not think it a 
good likeness, 

I am firmly persuaded he would ; and it seems to me, 
if I had been myself an orator, at the risk of the conse- 
<][aeDfle8 to me, I should wish to be painted by limon. 
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GARNIER-PAGES. 

AlAIs! how much I have already lived. I have seen 
Manael perish amid the nngratefol deBeridon of his con- 
stitaents and his friends. I have witnessed the death of 
Lafayette, who was not yet at the end of his green old 
age, and who, by his majestic and simple rebnke, wonld 
have prevented the laws of September. I have seen 
Carrel fall in the spring-tide of life ; Carrel, the brilliant 
Knight of democracy, the flower of our hopes, the pen 
and the sword of the national party. I have seen extin- 
guished Qamier- Pages, who, had he sooner quitted the 
vitiated air of the Chamber, and the deadly agitation of 
our fruitless straggles, would have recovered his strength 
and health bene^ith the milder climate of the south and in 
the repose of study. 

And I, the obscure companion of these illustrious men, 
I can only depict and admire them. I will begin with 
you, Gamier-Pages, and I owe you this homage ; for you 
are now no more, and the dead are so soon forgotten ! 
for, besides, you loved me, and were as unwilling to se- 
parate from me, as I would be to ever separate from you ! 
for there was not one of your thoughts which was not 
mine : like you, I disdained to accept honours or power; 
like you, I loved the people ; like you, I expected reform, 
and we had no need of communicating to one another 
these sentiments, or of expressing these opinions. We 
formed together wishes so sincere and so ardent for the 
union of all the patriots, for the aggrandizement of our 
beloved France, for the amelioration of the condition of 
the poor, and for the definitive triumph of democracy ! Yes, 
yours was a great intellect, *Gamier-Page8 ! yes, yours 
was a noble heart ! you understood liberty, you knevi^ 
how it should be loved ! more than this, you knew how it 
flhould be served ! I shall see you no more, yon whom I 
had left 00 M of lifel «nd wh^ I retamto the Chamber, 



I sliall find yon no more at the extremity of onr solitary 
bench! 

Attacked myself, far away from yon, by a malady not 
so destrnctiye as yours, I have been nnable to receive 
your latest breathings, and pay yon the dnty of a faithful 
friendship; but may these lines which I ctmsecrate to 
you, and which flattery does not dictate, preserve your 
name from that flight of time which passes on and sweeps 
ns along, and render you still dearer to onr hearts and 
more regretted in our memory ! 

Gamier^Pages had the good fortune of not undergoing, 
as a member of parliament, that trial almost always fatd, 
of the passage through several goveiments. Had he 
been deputy when the Bevolution of July broke out, 
would he have, as so many others have done, exceeded 
the limits of his commission P Would he have quitted 
the battle-flsld to go pillage tbe dead ? Would he have 
lost, under the touch of power, that political virginity 
which he kept to the last with a continence so exem- 
plary ? I do not think so. Gamier-Pages had the rarest 
of courages in a country where all have personal bravery, 
he had the bravery of conscience. He would, in case of 
need, have sacrificed more than his life, he would have 
sacrificed his popularity ; and this is what I particularly 
esteem him for, for I should make little account of ti^e 
orator or the writer, who could not, upon occasion, resist 
the prejudices and the precii)itation of his own party. — 
Truth should be spoken to friends still more than to ene- 
mies, and he who courts popularity ol a^t^ ra<&, is but a 
coward, a demagogue, or a olockhead. 

Simple in manners, of upright life, and a democrat aus- 
tere without being extravagant ; faithful to his principles, 
sincere, disinterested, generous, inoffensive; such was 
the man in the moral and political aspect. As orator, 
he excelled, by the sage economy of his plan, the sim- 
pleness of his dialectics, and the ingenious quickness 
of his repartees. He was deficient perhaps in that ele- 
vated, copious, and ample .isigour, which sustains the dis- 
course, and leaves the adversary no time to retreat or 
respire beneatii the pressure and the pouring of its 
impetuous flow ; deficient also in that internal emotion 
It 
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iviiieti eommittiioates itself to tbe auditory, becanse it ii 
felt by the orator himself; in that imagination which 
ffivea body to thOQ|ht, and which has characterized all 
the great roasters of the dirine art of expression ; in fine, 
in that vehemence, that oratorical action which apper'^ 
tains to the power of the lungs and the colouration of the 
countenance. 

Bat in a serious assembly, in a government of business, 
the man truly eloquent is not he who has brilliancy, pas- 
sion, tears in the very, voice, but he who discusses best. 
But Gamier-Pages was a man of discussion. He was 
reason itself, spiced with wit. He had a talent com- 
pletely parliamentary. He said but just what he meant 
to say, and, like an expert navigator, be steered bis 
words and his ideas through the shoals which beset him 
on every side, not only without going to wreck, but 
Without ever running aground. 

Men in assemblages, parliamentary or popular, love 
trbat dazzles, what moves, what startles^ what capti- 
vates, them. They do not enough take account of the 
justness of the thoughts, the propriety of the terms, the 
connection of the diacourse. . Gamier-Pages did not 
charm the frivolous, but be pleased the grave, for his 
tpeeches had more of the solid than the brilliant. He 
qid not attend so much to the rapidity of his ideas as to 
their sequence, nor to the pomp of the words as to the 
things the words expressed. His discussion was com- 
pact and substantial. He deduced his propositions from 
each other, beginning with the principal, to reach the 
secondary, and his reasonings fell into the utmost com- 
pression and unity, without the least oonfusion. I do 
not hesitate to say^-and in this particular I will, I think, 
be allowed to judge — that Gamier-Pages was one of the 
best dialectitians of the Chamber. 

His familiar conversation abounded in observations 
pointed and epigrammatic without being wounding. He 
sparkled with gaiety and wit. The oratorical immodesty 
which, in others, were superciliousness, in him was turned 
into naivetd. Returned to his seat, he weakened some- 
times, by his jesting, the impression which he had made 
in the tribune by md elevated reason. But the light 
FrenchmaD, can he refrain from banter and laughter. 
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death ? 

Garoier-Pageg, like all politicians, exaggerated the 
importance of the medium in which he acted. Whert 
there were bnt a few scattered individnals, Gramier^ 
Pages would imagioe ha saw a party. He magnifiedi 
with the eye of a wolf, the microscopic sUipness of the 
Extreme Left. 

Ill at ease upon a narrow and ruinous ground which 
was failing him on all sides, he desired to show that the 
powerlessness of bis position was not owing to want of 
power in the man, and he set himself to study, to ex«* 
pound, with indefatigable ardour, the subjeete of finance 
and political econom^f. Thus it is that he passed night 
and day in delving into the vast and arid question of 
rent. His two discourses have made an epoch, and be 
may be said to have exhausted the subject A perfect 
perspicuity of exposition, a remarkable sureness of Judg« 
ment, a profound knowledge of details, a clear and 
vigorous argumentation, a sustained skill, a moderation 
of ideas, a circumspection of language, a pointed prompt* 
ness of reply, never enough to be praised — such were the 
qualities that held captive during several hours, the at- 
tention of the Chamber the most inattentive on earth, 
and which so impressed his very adversaries, that th^ 
were heard to mutter on leaving the session :•— Young 
orator of immense promise I future minister of finance--* 
of the democracy 1 

In the discussion of the Bureaus, he spoke upon every 
subject, little, but well, seasonably, clearly, practically, 
without phrases and without pretension, without anger 
and without abuse ; and ministers had not an antegonist 
more prompt, peremptory and embarrassing. 

Gamier-Pages ana Guizot have been, in our day, the 
two only deputies who were in a condition to unite, to 
discipline, and to conduct a party. Odillon-Barrot is 
too abstract, Manguin too frivolous, Thiers too careless, 
Baubert too hot-headed, Lamartine too vague, Dupin too 
mercurial, and the others have either not the will, or, not 
the power. I do not say that Gamier-Pages and Guizot 
were men of intrigue, but I say they wftie men of abili^# 

Botb were motive muI energetiei both weUrinfonaed in 
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tbe penonal statiBtics of their troops ; both coiunimmaie 
tacticians; both capable of aBngning to each one tiie 
reason which should determine him ; both employing un- 
expected stratagems; both in the Chamber, in the 
bnreaa, in the associations^ elsewhere^ anywhere, op- 
pressed, possessed with the yearning to act, to state toe 
question, to merge dissidences, to coalesce opinions, to 
organize the affair, and take the leadership themselves. 
Both were excellent leaders of Opposition, if Gamier- 
Pages had a little more of the gravity of Guizot, and if 
Guizot had somethiog more of the dexterity of Gamier- 
Pages. 

But^ what is no difBicult matter indeed, M. Guizot 
leads, with lash uplifted, his band of obedient school- 
boys, while the Extreme Left is impatient of the curb, 
discontented, mutinous and almost indisciplinable. As 
they do not care to be simple soldiers, and each would be 
an officer, every one has the pleasure of obeying and com- 
manding himself, provided that he can come to an under- 
standing with himself, a thing which does not always 
happen. And then does not the Extreme Left pride itself 
upon belonging to no one, and offering no systematical 
opposition? Just so; how profoundly shrewd! Make 
no systematic opposition to others who will make you a 
systematic ministerialism, and you may well flatter your- 
selves with having achieved magnificent things I Isolate 
yourselves, break your ranks, fire at random, while the 
ministry, backed by the dark masses of the Centre, pour 
upon you the vollies of their compact battalions. This is 
well-disciplined opposition! this is admirable tactic ! 

Either I am mistaken, or from the nature of his talent. 
Gamier Pages would have made a good minister. But 
think not I would have favoured him as candidate, and 
been impatient to paint him, with a red portfolio under 
his arm, and his collar embroidered with gold. I merely 
say he would have had the talent^ I do not say he would 
have had the ambition. 

Yes, Garnier-Pages had all the capacities requisite to 
a minister : a rapidity of glance which goes straight to 
the deptiis of things; a judgment never misled by 
imagination; a diUectic animated, exact and cogent; an 
intellect fruitful of resources; prompt in expedients^ com« 



In like m«un€r, in & Hvw yeart 6«mi€r.Page«» had lit 
wished it, might hart placed himself at the bead of the 
bar. He poeseaeed all the qnalitiee of the advocatee Of 
our day^ ae much perhaps as those of the orator : a 
plodding penetration, a profound knowledge of the lav, 
a marvellous faeility of argumentatioii, a power of natural 
and instant retort, a logical collection of thought, a great 
solidity of judgment. 

What eurprised me most in him was his eminent 
aptitude for husineee, an aptitude such that M. Tbiere 
himself would not have snrpassed him. For if Thiers 
aaw more quickly and farther, Gamier*Pages saw mora 
JQStly. I do not, I own, much admire that light sap'*' 
pleness of epeech and mind which eonsiets in skirmishing 
around the benches of the ministers, |ind covering, 
roughening their skin with stings and pimples. Tbeee 
are refinements and subtleties wUch are not always com* 
prebended by the pablic, ill initiated intiie falsehoNods aad 
eynonymes of the parlianientary jargon. 

I prefer more nerve and earnestness in the discourse, 
and I think it necessary to know how to stop, when one 
has nothing to say. But tiie pleaders, in all partiea, are 
as exacting as the litigante. If yon do not speak, they 
say you betray them. If you apeak, they say yon have 
made a bad defence. It never enters their head that it is 
their cause that is worth nothing, and not their advocate* 

It cannot be too often repeated, since the Bevolution 
of July, there has never been a systematic Opposition; 
never recognized and regular chiefs of the combat ; bat 
merely soldiers quaintly accoutred in all sorts of armour> 
fortuitous and miscenaneons aggregations of sharp- 
shooters. I would add, since I am in train of frankness, 
that the democratic party has its inconsistencies quite as 
well as other parties ; and were I to perform its autopsy, 
I could show with how many disorders its poor system 
is shattered. 

There are those who would be ccmtent to change once 
more a king, to tiy if that would not do p^haps better . 
Others are Immemately lor a lepiiblie* Others wish it 
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equally, bat not so soon. The latter wotild have tiie 
countiy fairly consalted, what has never yet been done> 
and the matter decided by a majority of the citizens. 

The truth is, that there is not in the Chamber a single 
deputy who is consistent in any one of his opinions. Ask 
rather the ministerialiste, the Third-Party-men, and the 
Dynasties if they think themselves really to represent 
the country : they will tell yon the thing is evident, since 
the conntiy has not remonstrated against their charter 
and their laws, and that silence gives consent. 

To this I would reply in turn, that the Turks do not 
take it into their heads to remonstrate against the firmans 
of his Highness the Saltan Mahomet, a thing which does 
not at all prove that the Turks are free, nor that tiiey 
have the smallest relish for the regime of the bastinado 
and the sack. This is, in fact, a very pretty dilemma. 
If you do not remonstrate, you are taken to consent ; 
but if vou do remonstrate, ^ou are incarcerated pro- 
visionally in the Conciergene^ whence you are led in 
the company of thieves, to be escorted in the company 
of gendarmes, to the prison of Clairvaux, where, lodged 
between four walls, you are at liberty, if you have the 
least inclination, to remonstrate as loud and as long as 
you please. Very honest govemmente, and very truthful 
representations are those govemmente and represente- 
tions of the '^ silence gives consent P* 

Ask now the Legitimists, who take the oath in tiie 
religious sense, if they feel quite at ease in placing their 
sworn hand in that of Louis-Philippe, while their hearte 
are at Goritzs; they will answer you bravely, that 
ti^ey take their seate m virtue of tiie sovereignty of the 
people. 

To this I would in torn reply that, to invoke the 
sovereignty of the people, it would be necessary to begin 
by recognizing it; that one cannot serve two masters, 
adore two gods, call himself the subject of two kings, 
hold at the same time to two contrary principles— to 
legitimacy and to usurpation. All the explanations in 
the worla, you see, will not cure that forced position of 
ite defecte of precision and logic. 

Finally, ask the men of the Extreme Left if they do 
not feel some compunction in tiJdng the oath: they will 



reply that a political oath is a mere formality ; that it 
obliges neither to serve nor to love this person or that; 
that it binds no more towards prince, charter and laws, 
the deputies who take it against their will, than the 
people who do not take it at all; an^ if yon insist, 
if yoa ask why they pretend to make — they whom the 
country has not appointed — the laws which bind the 
country, they will answer that these laws would be still 
worse if they had not a hand in them. 

To this I would again reply, that the excuse extenuates 
the fact, but does not alter it, and that the organical 
faithlessness of the representation is not cancelled by the 
necessity of the consequences. 

This explains why it is that, as I have said, there is 
not a single deputy, of whatever hue of opinion, who is 
not anti-logical, and why that Chamber, which contains 
individually so many and distinguished talents, is so 
faded in colour, so lax in fibre, so tremulous in every 
limb, so wasted, so exhausted, so faint, that it has not 
even the force of abortion, not having the force of pro- 
duction. 

In fact, all the parties, without exception, are untrue 
to the great principle of the sovereignty of the people, 
and in consequence each party is untrue to m own 
principles. I afQjm that there is nothing in the world 
more false or more stupid than such a position. Who has 
not beheld the puritans, and Gamier-Pages first amongst 
them, take incredible pains, wring their hands in the 
muteness of pantomime, twist and tarn themselves in a 
thousand oratorical contortions, to intimate at half-voice 
that a different system would have donp better? But 
what is tiie use of these efforts of style, these synonjrmes, 
these parliamentry feats of rhetonc? Is it hoped to 
delude the men of abuse? Their ears are long and keen. 
They perk up at the least word that tickles them. A 
system of government, moreover, is not to be modified 
by an oratorical allusion. Give me twenty lines of a 
newspaper, and I will say more upon the subject than the 
finest speech of an hour's length. 

Let tnere be no expectation, then, from the Chambers 
present or foture. They are and will always be what 
they always bare been, ministerial-^-miiufltenal; on any 
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Urma, filled^ from floor to roof» with salaried faiM« 
iionarieg, etationary when not retrograde, the sport ^ 
every idle fear, impotent for good, prodigal of oar nooneyi 
worthy offipring, in a word, of the electoral monopoly : 
they have done nothing, and will do nothing, for social 
progress. They have not repealed, and will not repeal, 
the laws of September. They have not organized, and 
will not organize^ labour. They will die one after ano<* 
ther of impotence and senility, and it will be always to 
begin anew, nntil every Frenchman shall have a voice in 
the electoral colleges. 

One day, that radical Ijeft, now so silent and cold, will 
shake off the trammels of this monopoly. One day, from 
the fertilizing springs of universal suffrage, will arise the 
orators of independent brow, and whose burning wordd 
shall diffuse around them warmth and life. One day, 
the people themselves will lay, by the hands of their 
real representatives, the broad fouuaations of the temple 
of liberty. But for the present, without being as grand 
as it might be> the task of the Opposition is sufficiently 
glorious. 

It has a right to claim all the conseij^uences of the 
principle of popular sovereignty : abroad, independence ; 
at home, liberty, equality, instruction, economy, reform. 
What is a deputy who would wrap himself up in tiie 
taciturnity of spleen and despair? What is the soldier 
why would hide himself in his tent, instead of fighting in 
open day, at the head of the camp ? It is the duty of 
the men of right to spread the truth before the men of 
abuse, even though t&e latter should Irample the seed 
under foot. Contempt, interruptions, calumnies, insult, 
they should bear all for their country. If the countiy 
does not comprehend them, does not sustain them, 
does not remember them, so much the worse for the 
country, and not for them. 

It must, therefore, not be said, with a publicist oi my 
acquaintance, and thanks to me, well known,» that he 
cannot improvisata; that he has a bad memory ; that tha 
murmurings 'of the Centre would drown his voice ; that 
it would have no echo ; that written discourses aie eold» 
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artificial^ fit to be read^ not to be heard ; that the vanitsr 
of the writer would 8n£fer from the feeh^ness of tiie 
orator ; that the writer presents resnlls^ and the orator 
developments ; that the writer is fastidious^ if he repeats 
himself^ and the orator not understood, if he does not ; 
that thus the qualities of the publicist and of the orator 
exclude each other, and various other pretexts. 

The question is not, sir, whether your vanity would 
suffer by not uttering the truth in fine language, but 
whether you are not bound to utter it in what terms so-* 
ever; whether you ought to take less concern for your 
reputation than for the good of your country. Doubtless, 
if you have nothing worth saying, by all means hold your 
tongue; but if your conscience oppresses you, discharge 
it. Keep always advancing, always in quest of new 
knowledge, and cleave with your prow tiie unexplored 
ocean of the future. Truth is like the long wake which 
the steamboat leaves behind it, whose orbs, in expanding, 
are rolled gradually to either bank and end by enveloping 
the whole surface of the river. Is it that you imagine 
that, perchance, you will not be punished as well for 
your silence as for your speech, that your house has not 
been already marked with chalk bv the shires of power, 
and that you will not sooner or later pass beneath the 
forks of proscm)tion ! Gro, then, and rejoice, ifyovL are 
destined to su£^ for the good cause. Enow, sir, that 
the field of liberty has need for a long time yet of being 
watered with the tears and the blood of its defenders ! 

No, the members of the Extreme Left cannot remain 
with folded arms, while society, impelled by a mysterious 
and powerful iorce, is marching towards a better, but in- 
explicable, future. 

At all events, quite different is the duty of the writer, 
who lives in the absolute, from the duty of the deputy, 
who lives in the relative. The one holds his commission 
but of himself, the other but of his constituents ; the one 
chooses his position, the other accepts it ; the one is the 
man of what is not yet, the other the man of what is 
actually ; the one deals always with theories, the other 
always with applications. 

Qainier-Fages, like a shrewd politician, comprehended 
that in a monopoly Chamber, it is requisite to speak tb« 
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tirhole tratbj and not to demand bat what ii poitdble; 
that^ by a skilful labourer, the seeds of progress may b^ 
brought to germinate in the most angratefui soil ; that i^ 
deputy is not master of refusing a proffered amelioration, 
however small it may be ; that the fruits of violence ar» 
always bitter and rickety, and fall before being ripe ; in 
fine, that the weapons of argument are more sure and 
more victorious in a free country than the resort to 
musketry and bayonets.* 

Yes, politics should not resemble those scourges of 
heaven, those ravagers of nations who are heralded along 
their paths by terror and despair, who batter down the 
temples of religion without rebuilding them, and the 
institutions of society without re-constituting them, who 
make around them a desert, and are delighted but amid 
Tengeance. ruins and graves. If it is not permitted as 
yet to build an edifice regular, new and complete, W9 
must at least cut the stones and bring them upon th^ 
ground. Each season has its work, every age aavances 
a step. The legislator should imitate nature, who never 
takes repose, who repairs and reproduces herself un« 
ceasinglyi who is ever decorating herself afresh with new 
harvests and flowers, and who draws vitality from death 
itself. At the present day, the end of every statesman 
who comprehends his sacred mission, should be the 
amelioration of the condition of the human species. 
Every effort of the law-maker, which had not this 
tendency, would be anti-moral, anti-philosophical, anti- 
religious, barren, impotent, negative, without object and 
without excuse. 

If it is not allowable to organize the great bases of 
government, nor even to discuss them, there is still much 
ffood to be done in tha secondary questions. The Charter 
has not sprung forth, one fair August morning, from the 
brains of MM. Berard and Dupin. These gentlemen hava 
not, that I know, invented the jury, the freedom of 
worship, the liberty of the press, the responsibility of 
ministers, nor even the equality of taxation. We, too, 
are conservatives of this and whatever else of the kind 
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{here is td be cotiserved in the Charter, and we defy the 
keenest hunters of office, of power, salaries, or sinecares, 
to loTe more prodigiously the good things of the Charter 
than we do. There is, therefore^ still much to be said 
respecting this excellent personage, the Charter, without 
giving ground for reprehension or cause of pain. 

What matters it, moreover, whether in that doll and 
desolate Chamber the Extreme Left speak out or not ? 
What matter whether it be listened to or disdained f 
What matter that Lafayette die, that Carrel fall, that 
Gamier- Pages disappear? The men depart, the prin- 
ciple remains. These two hundred years, and throughout 
all Europe, despotism has in vain cut down with 
musketry and cannon the ranks of the people ; the voids 
£11 up, the battalions thicken, the land of democracy 
smiles in fertility, the generations grow up full of hooe 
and ardour, and the battle recommences on every side^ 
with certain triumph in the prospect. 

No, the sovereignty of the nations, from which all 
emanates and to which all returns, will not perish, nn« 
less the people be put to death by the people, and Europe 
made one immense solitude. The sovereignty of nations 
is the, principle of liberty, based upon equality poll tical^ 
civil and religious. It is the principle of order founded 
upon respect for the rights of all and of each. It is the 
most beautifal of theories only because it is the truest. 
It is the most consolatary, only because it leaves no mis- 
fortune without succour, no injustice without redress. It 
is the most sublime, only because it is the expression of 
the general will. It is the most prolific, only because 
it is the fountain of all peifectibility. It is the most 
natural, only because it is no other than the law 
of the majority, who, all unconsciously, govern the free 
societies. It is the noblest, but because it is the only 
one which answers to the dignity of human nature. It 
is the most legitimate, only as being the sole theory 
which accounts for the alliance of power with liberty^ 
and which makes the one respectable and the other pos- 
sible. It is the most reasonable, only because the pre-« 
sumption is that several are right rather than one, and 
all than several. It is the holiest, only because it ia 
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fhe most perfect realization of the symbolical equality 
of all men. It is the most philosophic, bat because it 
dispels the prejudices of aristocracy and of divine right. 
It is the most logical, but because there is not one serious 
objection which it cannot resolve, nor a form of govern- 
ment to which it cannot adapt itself, without altering its 
principle. In fine, it is the most magnificent, but because 
from the immense trunk of the sovereignty of nations 
Bpring at once all the branches of the social tree, charged 
with sap and with foliage^ with fruits and fiowers. 
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CASIMIR-PEftlER- 

¥itx Court, as yet il}-fortified within and without^ 
moved gropingly along the way of its infant establish^ 
nient. Bid at last of Lafayette and of Lafittei whom it 
had loved so mnch and pressed so often to its heart, it 
iband itself placed between the adventarers of the doc- 
trinism and the tremblers of the commonalty : it cast iti 
eyes npon Casimir-Perier. 

His immense wealth gave him that sort of apparent in« 
dependence which elevates a man above the saspicions of 
cormption, and which always imposes npon the vnlgar. 
He attracted the Legitimists by the secret predilection of 
Charles X. for his person, and he conld excite no distraat 
in Lonis-Fhilippe, having never served another master. 
His impassioned dialectic rendered him marvellously fit 
to straggle against the Opposition, man to man, invective 
to invective. He was a personage of action and vivid 
retort, endowed with more parliamentary resolution than 
personal courage, always ready to take the tribnne by 
storm, and taking it in fact. There was nothing even to 
the height of his statore, his quick and imperious step, 
his eves hidden under the thick lashes and always lull of 
a red and glowing fiame, which did not complete the 
wholeness of his circumstantial superiority. He seemed 
made for the command and for the presidency of the 
Council, and there was none, not even the conc^ueror of 
Toulouse, who thought of contesting it with him. The 
Court, the burgess tremblers, the peers of legitimacy, the 
shaipers of the Bourse, and the sheeplike majority of the 
Chamber, all threw themselves at the feet of Casimir- 
Perier to implore him to take the helm of State, to guide 
and save them. 

Here, I must honestly beg the reader not to examine 
tile portrait I am about to paint, but with a degree of 
distnutt of reserve at least I am sincere, but I am not 
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impartial. Caaimir-Perier deceived my liberal hoped. He 
violently attacked my character. It may well be fhat, 
in this situation of mind, I have, in depicting him, now 
some years ago, mixed too much black upon my easel. 
Bnt it is necessary on the other hand, if I wonld not lie, 
to say what I have spen. I then drew« besides, but the 
sick man, a prey to keen and internal sufferings, and to 
QnharraaBmeDts of government ajpid politics well eapi^blt 
of distarbing the thoughts and disordering the judgment. 

Itese precautions taken against the possible error of 
mf s[H>reciation, I proceed. 

Oasimir^Perier exhibited towards his last days a 
ismpastuons energy which sapped his strength, iin4 vmi 
carrying him rapidly to the tomb. He stirred ap» he 
inflamed, without knowing it, without willing it, perhaps, 
sad by » sort of convulsive sympathy, all these bad 
PMiiioBS whidi ever slumber in the comer of the most 
tranquil souls. His voice was the signal to both parties 
to rush open one another, and you wonld have tal^n the 
C%aiBber for an unchained madhonse rath» thao m 
tsssembl|r of sober legislators. 

The ssssioas at that period were somewhat like Hietno 
ef the Convention, with the exception of the thefttrio 
gnrndeur of the events, and the tragic end of the actors. 
The ministers and the Centres were afraid of ^emselvef 
Mid of each other; it is an amusement like any other* 
Instead of action there was abuse ; and the Chamber 
presMftted the spectacle of a reign of terror in miniatnre. 

Fear has always been and ever will be, of all parlia^ 
nentary springs, the most energetic and perhaps the most 
efficient. It acts upon the women, the children, the aged, 
and upon the pusillanimous deputies, who, in dangers, 
veal or imaginary, flock tremblingly together. Add to 
their real fears, those they feign : for there is upon ths 
Ministerial benches a «'owd of timorous pigeons, always 
in a flutter to get behind the altar, and shelter themselves 
under the wing ol the god who reigns and who governs 
for the time being. 

GasimipoFerier should foe seen in these moments, seen 
Ihce to face as I have seen himi to paint him faithfully. 
fills lef^ statare was alseady bowed. His faeaatiAil and 
m^jeetiG countenance wae altered with abade and wrinklee* 
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9ii 9h0«](ff WW smitoix W« eyes rolled a fisemij^ ynHk 
blood. His -words bqmed like th^ fev^ he feltj i^^ he 
had fits qf derangement. He abased^ Ia8be44 tyrannized 
tbe mfijority quite the fuiine as the minority, and by hif 
conduct aatqvinded the other ^^iniaters. Ther^ wap nQ 
distinction at that timp of Third-par^, of .pa?e qiipf 
isterialistSj and qf Doctrinarians. Gasimir-Feri^ left the 
frif^^pns of the majority no time to recqgnue and count 
themselves. He brought them together, hp compressed 
ttiein rigoroiisly under his crisped ^ngen, a^d then dis- 
P9tche4 p^U-n^ell to the combat, Dupin, Thiera> Grui9ot» 
Birthe, ^a^hert, Jacqueminot and Keratry. He himself 
"vre^tied in the estrade of the tribune, with the deputy 
fqgsselin. Another time, an officer had to b^ sent to 
W^ilsper to him that his garments were in disorder. So 
much had the preoccupations of the parliamentary struggle 
I|)l9qrbed the entire man. 

Tne niajonty did not obey him by conviction, oppoaitioa 
Gjf^ fiya tern ; it rallied inechanically to the wiU> to ^e ire 
^ this nianiao. It imitated his attitude, his geature, his 
^^ qf voice, his anger. Like him, it leaped, stampad, 
l^wlad and wrung its arms. But when, after several fita 
of parliamentary frenzy, Gasimir-Perier had attained the 
paroxysm of his fury, his head grew dizsy; he snuk 
aaihamtf d, shattered down, and giving up the ghost. 

^ince his death, tliese intelligent and peremptory 
^jRansportu passed for firmness ; and two or three phrases* 
always the same^ which were prompted to him, and which 
h|e repeated without comprehending, got him the xeputa? 
tion of genius. The priesthood of 'the jMsie^^Uieu 
qonoeal^ the secret of their knaveries in the hoUow d 
^t idol, and gilded it from head to foot to captivate the 
homsge of the vulgar. 

We owe the dead no more than truth ; but this is due 
ta them in eulogy as well as in oritieism, and I ieel here 
the necessity of retouching some features of m^ formei 
Bortrait Thus while now repeating that Casimir-Pertev 
was harab> irascible, imperious, without taste, withant 
vaading) without literal instractioBf without philan** 
thiropy, without philosophy, I will say ^t he also 
pnswjasd tbiae giaatandigiiiripal gnalitaaattf the states^ 
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man,— udonr and vivacity of conception^ dedtiotl 4f 
command, force and persiatance of will. 

The friends of liberty who would cot be impivtefat 
will always distingniah two perioda in hia life ; the one 
gloriona, hia career of repreaentative ; the other fatal to 
France as to himaelf, his career of minister. The Revoln- 
tion of July owes him too macb in ita early atragigleB not 
to praise him, and he has done it t«o much prejadice 
afterwards not to merit its blame. 

This personage has been the representative the most 
vehement and perhaps the moat sincere of the old liberal- 
ism. He had it not merely npon his lips like his minis- 
terial successors, hot also in his heart. Bat, whether 
blindneaa, orforce of habit, he was anable to comprehend, 
that there is, between legitimacy and the popnlar sove- 
reignty, all the depth of an abyss. 

I do not see that the present benches of the Opposition 
posaesa an orator of the stamp of Casimir-Fener. Not 
one, whose penetration is so angacioQa, whose eloquence 
so simple, so ready. Caaimir-Perier was exercised in 
the animated contentions of the Restoration. Scarce did 
his wary eye see Villele put the finger to the trigger, 
than his own charge was off and in the bosom of the 
man of power. He plunged headforemost into the 
melee ; he marched right to the minister and sat beside 
bim on hia bench of torture ; he pressed him around the 
loins,heworried him with question a, he overwhelmed him 
with apoatrophea, without leaving him time to recover or 
to breathe; he held him obstinately upon his seat, and 
interrogated him authoritatively as if he was his judge. 
Ve are a quarrelsome people, more hardy to attack than 
patient to defend: we like aggression, Perhaps that 
would fail another, which has so well succeeded in the 
case of Ferier t but it suited the man. 

While Boyer-Collard gave his recriminatiooa the philo- 
sophic elevation of an axiom, Casimer-Perier was cipher- 
ing his argumentations. With Lafitte and Casimir-Perier, 
those anatomists of budgets, those seekers, those inves- 
tigators, those rnmmagers, those discussers of funds 
secret and disguised, it wa* not possible, as is the com- 
plaint now-a-4aye, to slip, into the chapter of criminal 
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jostice^ the dowiy of a beloved daughter or the cachmere 
Bhawl of an adored wife; in the purchase of military 
beds, the price of a boudoir and a silken divan ; in the 
rough repairs of a partition-wall, the decoration of a 
dinkg-hall ; in the purchase of a counting-desk, the ex- 
penses of a pleasure-trip ; in the re-establishment of the 
fathers of La Trapp, the gratification of a cook ; in fine, 
in the expenditures upon the orphans of the Legion of 
Honour, the pension of an opera-girl. 

Casimir-Ferier had, during the Bestoration, been en- 
gaged in speculations upon a vast scale, and there is not 
so much diflTerence as is commonly thought, between a 
great financier and a great administrator. He had a 
practised aptitude for finance, and understood it in theory 
and detail. He saw the point of contestation better than 
other bankers, and almost with the promptness of an 
advocate. He introduced into the afiairs of the State the 
same order which reigned in his own.* He possessed 
comprehensiveness of view, and in his character, in his 
intellect, in his habits, in his person, had that absolute- 
ness, that peremptoriness, that decision which is perhaps 
indispensable to a minister of the Interior, in order to 
overcome the doubts and hesitations of prefects and 
commissioners, to get rid of the courtiers and office- 
seekers, to cut short the perplexities of detail, to sweep 
away the encumbrance of arrears, to open and conclude 
great undertakings, and to conduct resolutely the affiEiirs 
and interests of fVance. 

Doubtless he cannot be too severely reproached for 
liaving inflicted upon the Hevdution of July the violence 

* Thig, as a tut, has not, I think, been commonly the case. On the 
contrary, the greatest statesmen have often been among the least prudent 
managers of their private afihirs. View the two great rival statesmen of 
England, in the last century, in this character. Even Burke, a greater 
far than either, though brought up in the school of adversity, was very 
little better as a domestic economist. A like imputation is sometimes 
made upon the first of our own statesmen, Webster. The instances are 
without number. Indeed they constitute the principle. For the breadth 
of intellect and the elevation of soul which qualify to conduct the aflkirs 
and the destinies of a nation seem to be incompatible with the narrow- 
eyed minuteness and the mercantile spirit, which give to peisonal coil' 
cnm their fyltem and thsirfuooess. 
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of ft ttwMtmi feftcii(m 'A btit had h^ lUred^ be 'tvtttlSi t 
believe^ have ndttitiied t6 thfe nortnal nrround df m 
Charter. Hd cotild hate nevi^r imagined that a itevolatioti 
Wai brought abotit meirely to paint yellow the ishntteihs of 
tbe repre^^ntatiye dhop. He woald liot hare erected tl^ 
Chaittber of Peers into a (soiirt bf provost, and fecoiiiw 
mended, as did the Doctrinarians, to expose the baked 
head of the proscribed to the biiming san of the dqnatdh 
He would have battered down the barriers of the Datda- 
nelleS, launched onr fleets, marched onr armiefl> emptied 
the treasnry, rather thati saf^r an insnlt to Fratice, a spot 
apdH onr fla^. Borh a great personage bu the birth*day 
or thb dynasty^ he kbew by experience how kings are 
inade, and oi what statf. He was ttot ft liiati to be flat** 
tered into a prostratibn of his indomitablb Will at th^ fieet 
of a master. He Wonld not therefbre be conteiit to b^ ft 
nominal President^ a CanvAriildf Tal^t> a train-beaitt of 
thi^ Cbmmandants of the wardrobe, and leaving ftoyalQr 
to reigb ^tnid tiiid SpleMobrS bf its gold tpbn its soli- 
tary throne, he would have stopped il at the legal limitfei 
bf the gotemmentj saying t *' Thus far, btit tib fiirthel* !♦* 

^ 1rh« diieif ^iideaTdar of M. t*eriei*8 ministry appears to lidVfe beefi 
«'lO keep Fhui«e At peaee with Europe, and thereby tb ihakti i<omnk«Hie 
ana maaufiacturei fidurish, te eitabUsh civil liberty^ ana rfepHss tfie Mill- 
Ial7 ipiritt And secondly, to render the goyemment more firm." Tha 
Opposition reproached him with ignominiously courting the favour of the 
absolute monarchs, with having deprived France of the honouraUe and 
elevated position due to her in the European Systefai, with b^ing lihwil- 
ling to follow up frankly the principles of the '* July Revolutlbh,^ and 
With '' having sacrifieed Italy to Austria, and t^eiand f§ ftuskia.** ant 
Perier's administration was of great value to France, on account of hia 
finaneial abilities — for France had iMit yet recovered ftoft th» esAdttlllon 
^odiMed 1^ her protracted wars* 

* A nickname of the touia^^hlUp)^ tynai^ 
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jpBfesiBKirT oy rai csambIib e# Dlpvtiis^ 

TM orator does not exhibit himself in profile, like the 
writer^ biit in ftill face; He atti^> gestiealatesi deelaiotti 
Upon a stage, before a namber of spectators^ whe stinrejr 
hira as we do a mimic, from head to foot. The Writer is 
accoontable but for his intellect. The orator is held r^ 
Sponsible for his figure. 

M. Sanset is somewhat effeminate and negligent in his 
fiersotkal habits. He is not mosotilar nor "^etl sett Itis 
complexion is fair and slightly colonred ; his oonntenanee 
is open, and his bine eyes are full of s#eef&Ms. He is a 
mixtnte of the man and the woman. 

Simple, easily led, not sufficiently bearded and tempered 
tfith rigor for great effort. A good sort of man, and #ho 
fiitist be put to bed by his wife, if he is married, and ky 
ti^e servant, if he is not. 

M. Sanzet fidgets and waddles abotlt like a ehild. so 
that it is imt^OBsible to seize his otitlitie^ aild it Will be 
decessary te wait till the perfected daguerreotype come 
to my aid to keep him quiet, at least for a moment, in the 
field of the camera-obscnra« And then M!^ Sanset too 
Wdutd perhaps like-^they have all this failing— that I 
Should make him a Demostheiies. Bbt it is not my 
fault, no more is it yotirs» reader^ if the Demosthenes of 
the city of Oannts does not resemble eompletely fto 
Demosthenes of the city of Minerva. 

When the Lyonese lawyer made his appeiuilfioe In the 
Chamber, he carried constantly a smile npOn his lipi. 
Be it natural affability, or policy, he set himself te please 
everybody, and especially the ministers. He courted 
tvith fawning gaze, one after the other, the melandholy 
figures on that bench of paib, whereon he grew impatient 
and fVetful that he had not as yet a seat. 

M. Sauzet has what we call good natural advantages, 
a steorons vdee, a plearing connteaaiioe, a proinptintel- 
lig^noe^ and a dear and easy elocution. His voice is 
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am^e, and pefectly audible throaghout the Chamber. 
There are however some false notes in its intonation^ 
and its flagging cadences fall with the period. 

M. Saazet is mild, polite, afiEable^ moderate. He courts 
the good-will of others and imparts to them his own. 
There is in his face, his sentiments, and his language, 
aometiiing I know not what of honest and engaging 
which charms and attracts you. With a mind better 
famished with ideas and of a more practical cast, he has 
nearly the figurative style and cadenced modulation of 
another orator, tiie demi-god of poetry. He is M. de 
Lamartine made man. 

Memory is the principal agent of his eloquence. At 
the age of ten^ he used to recite^ word for word, a 
chapter of Telemachus, which he had read but once. 
He can, while speaking, suppress entire fragments of his 
discourse, and substitute new portions, which he inserts 
into the same tinme, as properly as if he had fastened 
fhem with pins. 

His intellect is wrought to a point, and puns occur to 
him so familiarly in conversation, that, when he speaks 
in the tribune, he has to chase them a#ay, as he would 
an importunate fly that should keep buzzing at his ear. 

M. Sauzet is the type of the provincial orator. Hia 
pompous style is inflated rather than full. It pleases 
the ear, but does not reach the soul. He seems as if he 
had been spoiled by his practice in the Court of Assize. 
He squanders, by handfuls, the brilliant flowers of lan- 
guage, the modulations of harmony, rambling epithets 
and college metaphors — ^an obsolete rhetoric, which has 
now scarce name or value in the commerce of political 
eloquence. 

It is not that I blame M. Sauzet for having recourse 
before a jury, and in a Court of Sessions, to those 
pathetical means of saving the accosed. That spectacle 
of a woman in tears who clasps the altars of mercy and 
of justice — ^those heart-rendiug cries of remorse — those 
young men about to be cut off in the bloom of life by the 
axe of the executioner, like the lilies of spring by the 
, ploughshare — ^innocence struggling against the terrors of 
punishment— ti)9 dark vnper^funtie^ Qf the prosecution, 
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those glimmerings of doubt that flit before yoa> now 
brightening) then expiring — those broken sighs, those 
mattering lips, those plaints, those implorings, those 
melting images of a young and helpless family asking 
back its father, and doomed to perish if he perish, or of 
an old man crowned with gray hairs, who throws him- 
self at your knees to expiate the involuntary crime of a 
misguided son ; — all this is drawn from nature, all this 
has been beautiful in its time, all this may still have an 
efifect upon fancies easily moved, and sensible, like un- 
sophisticated men, to the charm of public speaking and 
the exciting dramas of eloquence. 

But to deputies, to those men surfeited with intel- 
lectual delicacies, to those cloyed stomachs, we should 
present the viands of oratory bat with fresh stimulants 
and fresh seasonings. It is not well that the spectators 
see too near the machinery of the green-room> lest their 
illusion be dispelled. A discoarse should not have too 
much pomp and savour of the stage. The great art, in 
a parliamentary orator, lies in his skill to conceal art. 

It is said that M. Sauzet has no principles : but 
where then, pray, is the practising advocate who has 
principles? When a man has, for twenty years of his 
life, been labouring indifferently in the cause of truth 
and of falsehood; when he has been the habitual and 
hired protector and concealer of malice and fraud, it is 
difficult, it is impossible that he should have any fixity 
in his principles. 

The lawyers have always a stock of fine phrases re« 
specting what they call their professional discretion. 

But, would you know what this discretion of a prac- 
tising lawyer comes to ? Peter sues Paul ; he instantly 
takes a chaise, and drives post to the offices of the most 
celebrated lawyer in the city, who says to him : " You 
have a better case than Paul.'' Paul, who started later, 
arrives ten minutes after, at the office of the same ad- 
vocate, who tells him : " You have a better case than 
Peter; but what can I do? he was before you." I 
surely do not mean that the lawyer is the first-comer's 
man always, but almost always. 

It is Ti^ell known that the lawyers carry in one of the 
2 m 



poiskettt bt ih^it tohis, the teadoni fbi*, kuA ih the ottil^y;^ 
the reaftobi agttinst either and every side, fiat theysdme^ 
tithes mistake the right pocket iii the hdrrv of pleading, 
and this id why their conclusion is nbt always itl very 
t)erfect accord with their exordiuth. They hardly know* 
DOW to come to a decisibn, and are nevet very sore of 
their gfoiind. If they press opdli yoU with a huge argu* 
mentation, yon may hold thetti in check by H qtiitd 
trifliog objection. To them everything presents a qued^^ 
tion, everythiiag iii ftn obstacle. Throw, under theii* 
whirling chariot-wheel, a grain of dand^ they Will climb 
down to inspect it^ instead of paistdg it over. 

Thev will deny> With the snn befbre you, that it is day; 
and if yoa begin to langh, they Will undertake to con<« 
vince you. 

Singular fact t These meb who, all their Itves^ bare 
studied nothing but the laws, are for ever in doubt about 
fbe laws. 

For them the law has always tWd meanings, two a(H> 
ceptations, a double language and a Janiis face. 

They see less the causes than the effects, the spirit than 
the letter, tiie law than the fact, the principle than the 
application, and the plan than the details. 

A new government, monarchic^, aristocratldal, re-* 
publican, or of whatever sort, ought to strive to gaiti 
the army by honours, the commercial cldsseS by security, 
and the people by justice : it need not concern itself 
about the lawyers. It is all but certain to have them 1x1 
its favour. 

The lawyers have the art of keeping tip a revolution 
by their interminable speeching; but it ill never they 
who begin nor who finish it. 

There Is no truth so clear that they do not tarrlsh, by 
dint of polishing it. There is no patience of ear they do 
not Weary by the endless flux of their orations. There is 
no reasoning, be it ever so powerful and nervous, that 
does not lose in their hands, by dint of repetition, its 
elasticity and vigour. 

Do not hasten to think they Will enter at once upon 
tbe subject, because you may have said to them : " Well, 
What dd you Wait fbr ; go on I** They must flfflt arrange 
their ntbat> tiiey must fix their ^cap over the ear> fhey 



Atiit tfQis hp frtoefhlly tbe fiotrinf folds •f theii^ rob«; 
they THuni hdin, they itaUst spit, and thisy teasl Imees^. 
This done, they prelude like muBiciiitiB who tane their 
tiolia, or dftUcin^-giriB Who practise their capers behind 
the cttrtaih, or like the rope-dalicei^y making tHal of 
their balaticer» They keep bowint and turning to either 
side of them in their salutations, aild it takes them a 
large quarter-hour of oratorical precautions, of phrases. 
Of periphrases, of circumloGuUons^ of turnings and Wind' 
ingS, befdHs i^^y determine to say at last : Gentlemeh df 
thid JUry^ the case is this. 

Let no onti say to me : Are you not afraid to stir up 
against yon this waBpish race ? You hare there taken 
in hand a pretty busineSB, and truly, I admire yonr 
temerity ! Admire nothing, for you know as well as I 
do, however bad may be my cause against the laWy«fS, 
I will find lawyers to plead it; and I myself^-^s it ttet 
yoh think I am not equal to my own defence ? 

WkOj pray, could hinder me to paint theili^ with Ibeir 
vaiidns physiognomies^ as they are, and as I see theiii P 
This One, for example, this Ergaste, merited that I should 
draw his portrait at full length. But I have sought in 
yain uhd(Br What standard and colours to class him. In 
What memorable parliamentary action has he takeft any 
part? If the debate respect material interests, Ergaste 
speaks and sheds light upon the sabject from his storss 
of knowledge. If it be a political question--^vkst, fan-* 
damental, peremptory— 'he is silent as a statnSk He 
seefhs to possess two qualities, contradictory of one aao-* 
thei*: bv character he is conciliatory, by talent lie is 
aggressive. 

No matter: his physiognomy suits the fancy Of itay 
pencil. The sunny south beams in his burning glatecb. 
His hair waves gracefully and glossily, his voice of 
silveiry distinctness vibrates upon my ear. Ergaste has 
the gestures, the attitude, the eye, the animalaon and 
the rapid impassionate movements of the orator. He 
does not ramble in his Exordiums. He grapples at onee 
With his subject and shakes it vigorously. HIb eloquence 
is nerVont) and thete is muscle and life in his diseoafses. 
B^Mta iTf^ ^r^ Atx t»|1itof. It bm tieea his WIU to 
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remain an advocate. ^ Well, let him plead at the bmt, tot 
him plead still in the tribune, let him die an advocate ! 

This other ia Cleophon, who perpetrates wit nninten- 
tionally, by sheer naivete, and as others do a blander. 
At the outeet of his legislative career, this Norman ad« 
Yocate need to pump from the depths of his thorax, a 
voice which he inflated and inflated till it swelled into a 
roar. He poared it forth at random, and tolled it as 
loudly as the cathedral bell of Rouen. He shook the old 
hall of the Palais Bourbon, which, to say truth, was not 
very solid ; and the colleagues of Gleophon raised their 
eyes, while he spoke, to the shivering windows of the 
cupola, fearing it should tumble about their ears. 

The next has a keen and intellectual countenance, and 
his eloquence flows from a spring, not from a cistern. 
But his attitudinizing is too studied, too ambitious. He 
does not enough forget the Court of Sessions, and speaks 
before tiie deputies, as if he was before a jury. Juries 
are generally a sort of well-meaning men, natural, sim- 
ple, somewhat credulous, confiding; who open them- 
selves to emotion, who invite it, who absolutely require 
it, and who allow themselves to be taken and led captive 
by its influence. The deputies are, on the contrary, an 
araflcial, cold, bantering, suspicious, heartless race, who 
resist all emotions by a sort of induration of the political 
lymph, rather than through wisdom. In them the pulse 
scarce beats, and to draw the blood demands the nicest 
adroitness. Here is no place for startling effects, or 
oratorical draperies, or high-flown eloquence. To fix the 
attention of the auditory in a deliberative assembly, to 
keep it up, to suspend and then precipitate it and force 
it along with you, this is a grand art. It is the art of 
the consummate orator ; and Fherinte is but a tyro. 

Oronte spoils his exordiums by the fastidious super- 
abundance of his oratorical preliminaries. You would 
say that he has always his pockets filled with flasks of 
perfumery, for fear of offending the smell of his auditora 
when he advances to address them, and that he will not 
touch their hand but with gloves of the flnest kid. Ah I 
my God I Be not so squeamish. Grasp and shake vigo- 
rously these hardened reprobates with gauntlets of iron^ 
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if yon can^ and tmiil Hkey ciry oat for meroy ! Do they 
give quarter to the people, they, who take them by the 
throaty and plunder them of the best of tiieir substance ? 

Isocles is a man of probity, conscience, honesty, no one 
denies it. Bat, by an awkward contrast, his ideas are 
often trivial, and his expressions inflated, whereas the 
former should be elevated, and the latter simple. Isocle» 
has brought to the tribune the vicious forms of the bar 
and the extravagant gesticulation of the Court of Ses- 
sions. He takes Ihe solemn intonation of a melo-dnunatic 
hero, to relate the smallest fact. He is moved to tears 
over the disasters of a mortgage. He gets into a tower- 
ing passion about a question of bankruptcy. The bar is 
not always — ^far from it — a good school of politics. The 
practice stifles all originality of thought. Lawyers by 
profession make, ordinarily, judges without decision, and 
ministers without views and without capacity, diffuse, 
hair-splitting, redundant, declamatory. They understand 
nothing of State afikirs. It is but after an hour's exercise 
that they begin to warm, that the blood creeps into their 
face, and some faith into their hearts. Still is it with 
much difficulty that they determine to come to any con- 
clusion, and they would cheerfully render thanks to the 
assembly which would permit them to remain suspended 
arms aloft and erect on tiptoe, between the pro and the 
con of the question. 

A government of sharpers would be a government 
without morality and without economy. A government of 
soldiers would be a government without gentleness and 
without justice. A government of lawyers would be a 
government without conviction, without ideas, without 
principles, and what is perhaps worse, without action. 

Unfortunately for himself, M. Sauzet has not put off the 
old man« his lawyer's gown. He empties out, good or 
bad, the whole contents of his sack. He Imows not how 
to restrain his intemperance of argument. He wants the 
skill to choose, to pick out his political topics. He pleads 
them all, except however those, mind you,^which might 
compromise him with the majority. 

M. Sauzet is no writer, ms manner is that of rheto« 
ricians, feeble and tumid* Bw logic, which i» not the 
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principle* 

M. Satitdt^ whethcf from toetitftl ptot«ntitjr, or liliitA^ 
tioo^ or calculationi is of the iohool of Martignfti). Less 
tempefate) less gfaeefal^ less elegant, less adroit tban his 
toastef, bat more oopions, mofe vehement, more patbetio, 
more pictafesqne. Like M» de Martignac^ he pafries with 
uddfesB, and steps aside from the lance of the antagonist. 
He does not nnmt himseir easily to be tmhofsed, and slides 
to the grotmd rather thafi falls. Like Martigiiad) he con- 
tinnes still a worshipper of Aose represeiitative forms, 
and that hollow and metaphysical constitntionalism, 
which is called the billaiiced goTemment of three powers. 
Like Martignae^fot a final point of fesemblabce-^M. 
Banzet resmnes admirably the opinions of others, aiid ao« 
qnite himself in the most intricate disonssions^ with a sa- 
gacity, a delicacy, atid a skill that have iiot been duly 
admired. 

"With what pfofbndity of Science, wifh What solidity df 
sense, with what dialectic ability he has condncted the 
debate iipoti the law of Mines ! The more his langnage 
is pompons i/lrhen he declaims, t6o pompons^ the more it 
is simple, elegant, and beantifnl wheti he disensses. He 
overlooks no grate objection, and he appends the reply at 
the instaiit. He is tstet afhdd of breaking throagh, 
because he knows where he is abont to pat his fbott He 
does hot allow himself to be provoked to ofi^nsive per^ 
sotialities, not does he Siibstittite epigrams to argtlments, 
or hypotheses to the realities of the question. His mind 
maintains all its firmness and All its presence, and his 
march is always progressive, logical and steady* M. 
Sauzet may console himself fbr the f&ll of his oratorical 
reputation. He will be, whenever he ^shes, the first 
business orator of the Chamber, and what is there higher 
than this f 

I am fiot Surprfied that he presided over the Oouncil of 
State with So remarkable a stperiority. He should have 
been left at tiie head of this great b6dy of administratire 
magistracy. That was his talent, that was his place. 

1 do fiot t«membef to have ever hefird^ sifice M. de Mar- 
tli^ftc^ ft mote inteUiKefit and fluent ifeport^; fifid M. 
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ma^ bW«8 IhiB lidtAnlii«« to a ttfiidd df tid fll«<«id 
qualitied Which cbnUtitnte emirieiicd iii this Vm\ f^ixtt&Xf^ 
pefspicnify, memory, Atid itnbartiftlitjr. 

I have tioW balatic&d^ I ihmk With fsdfficient exadtness^ 
the defeats litid the excelleiicieil of M. Satizet^ as a^ 
ofator, &8 ti ptesidetit^ irnd ds a fraifler of t^epoHs ; and 
you Will d^etti With me, reader, that I hkte assigned hittl 
a position still safidiently handsome. Bat 1 should not 
find it eqnally etisy to foUoW ahd eXcnSe hiiii iti his 
political Vagaries. 

Of M, Satizet, I SeVertil years a^d thus WWte : 

M. Sauzet is not decidedly either Legitimist, dr Thira- 
partyite, or Dynastic, br Bepdblican. But he is at o&ce 
a little of all this. He will take his seat by M. Berryer. 
He would have no objection to vote with M. Dupin. 
He will support the riainistry of Odi11on-Barh>t, and he 
Would not renounce entirely Giimier-t^ag^s. He is one 
of those good, happy, ttbd easy Mtures Which heftv^b^ ia 
the treasures of its Mercy, had reserved fot the teitiptul(( 
experiments Of our well-beloved monarch. 

M. Sauzet was not sloW, ill fact, to be taken as I had 
predicted. He passed his fttms throbgh thb long sleeves 
of the slmar, and postured himself, as well as he could^ 
ib the chair of d^AUgesseatl. 

Afterwards, forced td qilit the tassels of gtbld and 
tSrmine, he slid into the train of M. Thiers, firing Off squibs, 
as a boy his pop-gun> Without attracting a great deal of 
notice. 

Tou will see, I said, that he will be sent back to Sing 
in the choifs ; he Who might be one of the first tenors of 
the troupe, and that, ihstead of having a value of his own, 
and signifyiug sotdethihg, M. Sauzet will be by and by 
but a secondary utility, fit at ihost to mkike a keeper of 
the seals t 

And knowibg bo longer what to make of him^ t added : 
Where does M. Sauzet Sit at present? On what side? 
tfith whom ? What ate his doctrines ? Who are his 
fHendS ? Whom does he fi)lloW f Whom does he lead P 
Is this a position ? is this a character P to begin by d0- 
mabding the amnesty, and end by voting thd Confiscation 

Of the press and the tran^portatioiia to Madid t What a 
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debut and what a fall f This infamous post fhlfilled^ tiie 
Doctrinarians slighted and treated him with scorn. 

Since then, fortune has again veered roond, and behold 
him seated in the first post of the State, after that of king. 
H».pvesides over, and consequently^ represents, the 
Chamber if you take his own word for it; in like manner 
as the Chamber represents the Country, if it, too, is to be 
believed. Very fine this, if it were onl^ true 1 

But as the representation of France is but a fiction in 
the person of the Chamber, the representation of the 
Chamber might well be likewise no more than a fiction in 
the president. 

Nevertl^less, we are ordered by authority of the Doc- 
trinarians, to prostrate ourselves in gaping admiration of 
the hierarchical gradation of the British constitution, as 
if there was the least resemblance between the most de- 
mocratical of all democratical people, and the most aristo- 
cratic of all aristocracies ! With our neighbours, there is 
at least some reality, some truth in these institutions, be- 
cause they correspond to their manners, to their social 
condition, to their ideas, to their prejudices, if you will. 
With Ds, all is fiction — ^both persons and principles. 

Accordingly, to say what were yesterday, what are 
to-day, what will be to-morrow, the principles of the 
Chamber, would be no easy task. To say what are, at 
the moment I write, the principles of M. Sauxet, were a 
task more embarrassing still ; and, in truth, it is a know- 
ledge of little consequence either to the chamber, or to M. 
Sauzet himself, nor more to me. 

For the rest, the principle which every President of the 
Chamber, without allosion to any in particular, seems to 
comprehend the best is, tiiat he is to pocket, and does in 
fact, pocket punctually, some hundred thousand francs, 
for ringing his bell, tapping with his penknife on the desk, 
and repeating twenty, thirty, forty times, during the same 
sitting, the following sacramental words : '* Let those of 
the members who are in favour of adopting the motion 
please to stand up, and let those gentlemen who are of 
the contrary opinion please to rise !" 

Think you not, reader, that so interesting a piece of 
work is well worth a hundred thousand francs, besides 
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lodgingi an equipage and aenrantsP and for my part^ I 
really do not deem it at all too moch. 

When Giton and Thersite, these pests of the tribune, 
begin to harangue in the Areopagns, I can, I Timon, give 
a drachme or two to the door-keeper to let me oat and» I 
get into the open plains. 

But to be officially nailed to one's chair, to be obliged 
to hear Giton and Thersite from noon to sundown, with- 
out being able to fly them, nor to escape them — no, for a 
trade of this torture, a hundred thousand francs is not ex- 
cessive, and I am sure that I would not be willing to 
earn them. 
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GENERAL LAFATTBTTB. 

P&ilLio opiMetfi hM i^ [HtljttaieeSi TbM^ ift hM beeii MIL 
of three i)ef8oti8 of the lib^itil pltrtjr-^Lafitte, DQi)Odt 
de*rfinre aiid Lkfkyette^tfaat Lafitte did not eompoln his 
own disconrses, that Dapont de'PEure was meifely A §ood 
man, and that Lafayette was but a simpleton. 

Bat, Lafitte was the most clear-headed and comprehen- 
sive financier of our times. The good sense of Dapont 
deU'Eure, as far as it goes, is said to prove, like Fhocion*t, 
the axe to many a laboured speech. Bat Lafayette was 
a mere simpleton ; oh ! quite simple, I own : he believed, 
as did a multitude of simpletons which we have all been 
in common with him, in the promises of (he government 
of July. 

He imagined, the simpleton I that kings were to be 
found who would not resemble all other kings; that a 
man must love liberty because he drawls out some hurrahs 
in honour of it ; that we were brought round to the 
golden age ; that the reins might be thrown loose upon the 
back of the government, and it would curb itself. Sub- 
sequently when he saw that the same piece continued to 
be played day after day upon the great stage, and that 
the only change of decoration was, the snbstitution of a 
dunghill cock for tiie lily, he repented, wept bitterly, and 
striking his breast exclaimed: '^Pardon me, my God I 
pardon me, beloved comrades in liberty ! I have been a 
dupe and a duper." 

Not a duper, I can well believe ; but it was too much 
for you, Lafayette, to have been a dupe ! Few are the 
men to whom Providence has given the opportunity anfl. 
the means of regenerating their country and establishing 
its liberties. To lose this opportunity is a crime against 
one's couniary. 

Lafayette has committed two great faults from which 
posterity will not fi.b0OlTe him* la maJdog to Napoleon^ 



tiUst {Hd &mLl df W&toloo^ m dj^oiitiod ift &» tHtmid 
&nd llie Cabinet, he divided bUr fbtcefer, hSA "WtM tBai eo* 
ot)ei'atiii^, iHthdttt mefttiiiit it, to I6e didinefliberiiitiiit ul 
France. He failed to see^ like the great CafUot. tbilt 
Napoleoh aloti^ boald th^n sard the eotlntry, thlit the in- 
dependence of the natiofi otight do tc^ fill the BOtil of thb 
citizen, that (to compare Bttiali thili|0 With jft^lkt>) I 
trotild not hesitate nsyself d^lipite of ihf ''i«ptitntoee>*' 
as Mannel -would say, to t^ke Sides -#ith a certaiti p&t^ 
Bonagre, if I trere Well eonri&a&d that the fiaid persoti^ 
agre alohe would, in a ^i^^h ca^e^ pretefat the stibja^ 
gatidn and p^rtitidti of France^ Fdi*, befbre All libertjT, 
Before any form of gofetntA^nt^ before any pdlitigal 0* 
social or^anitatioti, befd)^ any adthihistratiire system, 
before anything and all thingM'^the saibty df the hation! 

The secobd fault of Lafayette ii^aS thiit of Jiily« T&6 
imperial throne was vacdht. LAfhyfette reigned the thiM 
day over Paris, and Paris reigned over France. Three 
ipartie^ were in ddiberation* We kiioW what Was ex- 
pected by the afmy and the peoplet Bht tjafayette al- 
lowed himself to be Wheedled by the OHeaniits. The 
tri-coloured flag WiiS played bff befdi« the old niaii*^ eyes. 
He was seiied by the baiid abd eof ei«d With earesseS. 
His head was turbed with loud-'sdutlditit fldiirishes about 
*89, Jemappe, Valmy, AtiieHdft| libeHV, national l^tiard, 
republican monarciby, citizeti, ttan!ilitlahtic| ttnd What 
not ? In short, in the opeh Place de Greve &nd lii pre- 
sence of the people, he Was put iiiidei^ the goblet and 
Angered away. 

Lafayette, in his infantine cahdour^ did not ad Vert that 
he had to do with pi-ofligiiteft ihofe profligate than those 
of the regency. When the patridtii bonflded their iilaniiil 
to him, he put d hand to his helirt and pledged his own 
fidelity td liberty, for the fidelity of the dthers. In his 
deplorable blindness, he lefb everything to the ih&nage- 
meht of the majority of the Chambers of 1630. who had 
in fact dobe nothing, atid left nothing to the disposal df 
the people who had brought k\\ about. Had not the 
patriots taken the Wo^d of Lafayette, Who repeated to 
them naively What he wM tdld^ things Wottld have been 
arranged in a difl^tett mathef, ahd it Wdtild ndt be ndW 
fi>tbiddefi^ by th6 Uim df Sej^Wi to Wiitd ^ hidtOfy 
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of that other day of Dnpen, which none cotild do <wHii 
more fidelity thui I, as the whole thing was acted be- 
hind the curtain where I was^ and I alone took no part 
in the farce. 

Lafayette was not an orator, if we understand by ora- 
tory that emphatic and loud-sounding verbosity which 
stuns tiie auditors and leaves but wind in the ear. His 
was a serious and familiar conversation^ grammatically 
incorrect ^ you will, and a little redundant, but cut into 
curt phrases^ and relieved occasionally by happy turns* 
No figures, no highly-coloured imagery ; but the proper 
word in the proper place, the precise word which ex- 
presses the exact idea— no passionate transports, but 
a speech infused with feeling by the accent of conviction 
-—no strong, cogent, elaborate logic, but reasonings sys- 
tematicallv combined, obviously connected amongst each 
other, and resulting naturally from the exposition of the 
facts. 

There was in the habits of his person and in his coun- 
tenance, I know not what mixture of French grace^ 
American phlegm, and Roman placidity. 

When he ascended the tribune, and said : '^ I am a 
republican,'* no one felt tempted to ask him : *' What is , 
that you say. Monsieur de Lafayette, and wherefore the 
declaration?** Every one was satisfied the friend of 
Washington could not but be a republican. 

He had a habit of speakijcig freely of the kings of Eu- 
rope, whom he treated unceremoniously as despots, and 
as one power would another. He stirred up against 
them, in his wide propagandism, all the fires of popular 
insurrection. To the oppressed of every country he 
opened his house« his purse, and his heart. 

He should be seen when he resisted in the tribune the 
dastardly abandonment of the Greeks and the Poles. 
Then did his overfiowing indignation rush on like a tor- 
rent; his virtue was eloquence, and his language, ordina- 
rily cheerful, was charged with fire and lightning. 

Lafayette had, what is better than ideas, he had prin- 
ciples, fundamental principles, to which he ever adhered 
with an immovable pertinacity. He wished the sove- 
reignty of the people both in theory and practice ; and, in 
tni% ,this is the whole. Bat he gabled himself no more 



abbni the tyraimy of all, or of Beveral, thtn that of one. 
He considered the sabfltimce rather than the form, jaetice 
rather than the laws, principles before govemments, and 
the human race before nations. He would have free mi- 
norities under a dominant majority. 

When the sturdiest characters gave way, when the 
finest geniuses passed one after another, under the yoke 
of Napoleon, and the nation, in&tuated with his glory 
and conquests, ran to meet his triumphal car, Lafayette 
resisted the current of fortune and of men, without vio- 
lence to others or struggle with himself, simply by the 
immoYability of his convictions, like a rock that stands 
stirless amid the conflicting agitation of the waves. 

The love of gold, from which kings themselves are not 
exempt, had no place in his great soul. The vulgar am- 
bition of a throne was far beneath him ; and at the utmost 
what he would desire would have been to be Washington, 
if he had not been Lafayette. 

Lafayette experienced, even in his old age, tnat yearn- 
ing of affectionate hearts to be universally loved. But 
this noble propension, so delightful to indulge in private 
life, is almost always dangerous in politictd affairs. A 
true statesman must be ready to sacrifice his friendships 
and his popularity itself for the interests of his country. 

The Bevolution of July was executed by the school 
students of the middle classes and of the people, and 
con'ducted by two rfld men, Lafitte and Lafayette. The 
former commenced the movement by the lever of his popu- 
larity and his credit, and Lafayette accomplished it by 
means of the tri-coloured flag, and the bayonets of the 
National Guard. 

Strange inventions of modem genius I The telescope 
has peopled the Armament with worlds of stars. The 
compass has discovered America. The invention of gun- 
powder has changed the system of war&re. Paper money 
has overthrown feudalism, by the substitution of movable 
wealth, commercial and industrial, to landed wealth and 
predominance. Printing has pierced a thousand mouths 
m the trumpet of fame. Steam has supplied, on land and 
water, the motive power of horses, water, and wind. In 
fine, tile National Guard has taken the government out of 
iiie abM^ate hands of the king, to restoie it to those of 



tii9 eonntnTf U h^$ ^ BT^tipnM Qv^^ of efteii viUtifo 
ii iiiMf^r of t^ Fillftge> of ef^cl^ town of tbe to wii;i Qf eacfc 
dt^ pf the city, apd the (riiards united pf all th^ villages, 
towiui and Qitm, are m^stern of France. What J say of 
France may be said of al} Earope ; for, it may truly ^ 
aaid that, tl^iqagbont fill the rest of flurope^ the musl^ets 
are ready, the nlatch^saFe Fe^dy, the banner is r^ady, apd 
there reinaiiM hu^ to Um» the proplamation i^i^d appoint 
the ofilpers. And it happens, as if l^ I know not what 
Providential design, that tbfi mpst r^volutipnary of all 
institutions haa been invented 11^4 D^t i^ practice tiy the 
most revolutionary of aU b^cq* 

Yesy Lafayette h^ei been the mf^n th0 roost frankly and 
veaolutely revolutionary of our time, lie entered with 
ardour, with impetuosily into every combination which 
bad for its object the ^ubverpion of some despotism, and 
life was with him ^ st^ke of no great account. Martyr 
to his political faith, he would have mounted the scaffold 
and held out bip hefid tP the executioner with the serenity 
of a young woman who, crowned with rpaea^ drop^ into 
fllnmber at the dope of a bapqpet. 

It is oonfldently reported that aft^ the funeri^l oration 
of Qeneral Lamarqiie» certain conspirators entertained 
the horrible design to kill liafnyette in the carriage in 
which they led him back in triumph, and to exhibit his 
bloody corpse to the people, like Anthony, in order to 
excite them to insurrection , which having been after 
Fslated to Lafayette, be only smiled, as if he considered 
the thug natural, and an ingenious stratagem I 

i have the idea, but do not affirm it — ^for who could 
affirm or gainsay it — ^that Lafayette, on his death-bed, in 
the last lallings of thought, flattered himself that an 
insurrection of the people might possibly break out on 
the passage of his remains to tiie grave, to reanimate 
liberty and illustrate his obsequies ! 

There are many fiery lovers of democracy who might 
be, as fiur as the thing is now possible, aristocrats, if 
they were born among the aristocracy. It is difficult to 
determine whether such are of the liberal party from 
spite or fiK>m ponvictipn ; and tl^ir love of equality is 
oltea but an anmgaat oovetpufmess pf {privileges whidi 

they da BOl enipy» B«k wti^ ili^ <tf l^i<A hf«6(^ 



moerati^ fhe people muroond them with Iheir confidence^ 
hecanse these have honoured the popular cause by a 
costly abjuration. Such was Lafayette. 

He retained^ of the old aristocracy, but that refined 
and sprightly naive te^ which is tl^e griice of speech, and 
that elegant simplicity of manners, which is passed away 
and will never return. Bat his soul was entirely plebeian. 
Qe Ipvei tl|9 people ig bis he^, m a f%tber iQ^^es his 
chUdreit, reMy at 9M hourfi of the 4fiy or tihe mght> to 
vise, to marc|i, to ftght, to suffer, to conquer or be con- 
quered, to sacrifice himself for it without reserve, with 
his fame, bis fortune, his liberty, his blpod and his life. 

lUostrious citizen I contemponiry i^t opoe of pnr fathers 
aiid our children, placed, afi if to Qp^^ and to close it, at 
the two extremities of this heroip h»lf-century, yqu Have 
iritQesse4 the death of the revolvtipw of 1780, beneath 
^ sf^bre qf ^ soldier, and that of the peyoli^tion of 1830, 
lui^er the cfit-pVnine-;tails of the Pocirinarians ; and, 
notwiH^ttandiiui tbis twqfold failure, you did pot regret 
wtot you hf^4 fuscomidifil^ed for tbemi for you koew that 
everything has its due time, and thM* thongb it may 
gfPiiiBate i|ii4 flourish more or less slowly, not a grain 
is lost of the seed which is 90wi^ ui ^ fields of repub- 
licanism! Yon knew that all nations, pome by the 
direct paths, others hy Qbliqve i^tesi ^re advancing 
towupds their pmapeipa^ion with the irresistibility of the 
current which empties the waters of alt the tributary 
fiverp into the seft ; and yon nooyed m, with head erect 
and hopeful heart, along the highways o| tri^thl I thank 
yoC} generous old man, for not having been shaken in 
yemr ^th in ^e eternal sovereignly of the nations, and 
lior Having always sacredly preferred the proscribed to 
their oppressors, the people to their tyrants I When the 
veil of a patriotic but deplorable iUuaian fell from your 
eyes and showed you the present generation, with its 
gangrened sores and its dying langnors, you turned oon- 
apled to the vitality, the virtue> «pd the greatness of 
fotui« generations; yon did not ellow yourself to be 
overcome, like Benjamin ConetMt, by the melancholy of 
diflguet ; nnd you wane wor^y of uhfliF^ bapaMflo yon 
ilfMrai deipttBei •! har MOfe I ' 
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ODILLON-BARROT* 

Odillon-Babbot does not possets^ like Magtili^ one of 
tiiose lithe and s^iritaal fi^ores which twirl about in- 
cessantly as on a pivot^ and which, reflecting both shade 
and light, both force and grace, please when painted, by 
the variety of omamente and the bold vivacity of 
lineament and colooring. 

Odillon-Barrot is marked rather by the imposing and 
staid wisdom of the plulosopher than the capricions 
activity and brilliant impetuosity of the extemporizers. 
His intellect, like a froit precocious bat sound, has 
ripened before its time. He was, at four-and-twenty, an 
advocate of the Councils and of the Court of Cassation. 
Nicod was the dialectitian of his companions ; Odillon- 
Barrot was the Orator. 

Half lawyer, half politican, Odillon-Barrot had already, 
under the Restoration, set his name beside the most 
celebrated names of the Opposition, and liberty was 
proud in numbering him among her defenders. 

Odillon-Barrot studies little and reads littie ; he me- 
ditates. His mind has no activity, and can scarce keep 
awake but in the upper regions of thought. A minister, 
he would languish and be dangerously dilatory in matters 
of application. He would be more flt to direct than to 
execute, and would excel much less in action than in 
council. He would neglect the details and duly current 
of business, not that he was unqudified for it, but he 
would be inattentive to it. 

He sheds his own fertility upon the subject, rather than 
borrows any from it. He culls off it but the blossom, 
he touches but the elevations. He reflects rather than 
observes. What strikes him flrst in a sulject is its 
general aspect; and this mode of viewing things arises 
from the particular aptitude of his mind, from the ex- 
erdae of l£e tribune, and the practioe of hia former ealling 
aa advocate of tiie Court of Cassation. No man is more 



capable airaMog an abstract and presenting a summary 
of a theory; and I regard Odillon-Barrot as the first 
generalizer of the Chamber. He even possesses this 
faculty in a higher degree than M. Guizot, who brings it 
to bear but upon certain points of philosophy and politics ; 
whereas Odillon-Barrot improvisates his generalizations 
with remarkable power, npon the first qaestion tiiat 
ofiers. Both are dogmatic, like all theorists. Both 
positive, bat M. Gnizot more; for Gaizot doubts less 
than Odillon-Barrot. He decides more promptly, and 
carries his resolation into effect with the energy and de- 
termiDation of his character. 

Odillon-Barrot is an honest man, a quality which I am 
ashamed to praise, bat which, however, I am obliged to 
praise, since it is so rare. No manager, no intrigner, 
and scarce ambitioos. His political repatation is high 
and without a stain ; his eloquence is always ready when 
12ie cause is generous, always at the service of the op- 
pressed. Odillon-Barrot enjoys electoral popularity, but 
not popular popularity. At the same time, it appears 
hard to conceive that Odillon-Barrot is not at heart a 
radical by sentiment of equality, by experience of mo- 
narchical government, by conscious dignity of manhood, 
b}r foresight of the future. How is it, then, that in the 
tribune, he is so prone, uselessly enough, to make dynastical 
professions of faith P This is sometimes exi)lained by saying 
that he feels for the person of Louis-Fhilippe a sort of 
unaccountable predilection which captivates and enthralls 
him. But we are very sure that Odillon-Barrot does not 
love Louis-Philippe upon whatever conditions, after the 
manner of his domestics, liveried in silk and gold, and 
that he would not .hesitate a single instant, were he 
obliged to choose, between the cause of the country and 
.the Ordinances of another July. 

Odillon-Barrot has a beautiful and meditative counte- 
nance. His vast andwell-develoi>ed forehead announces 
the power of his intellect. His voice is full and sonorous, 
and his expression singularly grave. In dress, he is 
somewhat finical, which does not misbecome him. 
His attitude is dignified without being theatrical, and his 
gesticulation is itiU of noble 8implici^« When le^aking* 
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he wrfmfkt^fiii )9ioii»tf 4, ki9dle«> ^laam Ui eJKpmmim, 
yfUch i$ cold {^nd d^il wh^ he writes. Hia ^iaeaasion 
if isiolid and lenrn^d, strQog io matter, auffieiently ornate^ 
iMad always swayed by hi« elevated reasoo. He is apt 
te apply himaelf lesi;, ip a oaose, to the pomt of ftict than 
the qoeftioQ of law. He seizes it, sounds it, turns, it 
ftver, and extracts from it its whple o(mteuts of new views 
And broad and salient <K)nsideratiQns, 
' His method is> at the same time, not without 4efeet.-^ 
Hp is often embarrassed amid the prolixities of his exor^* 
di^m* He loses himself also in the breadth of his con-i 
ceptions, and re-joins them with great difficulty when 
tiheir thread is broken. In like manner he does not pre- 
cipitate su£}ciently rapidly his harangues to an end. Tern 
tiaps. indeed, this affects me more disagreeably than 
ai)other> an I like above all things that the discourse be 
imhatantial apd compressed. I mpst allow, however, 
that Odillon-fBarrot is more abundant thaQ diffuse, and 
there is pleasure in accompanying him to the chase of 
ideas, while your vulgar rhetoriciana pursue and catch 
but phrases. 

QdiUoxt-Barrot is more reaaoning than ingenioas, more 
disdainful than bitter, more temperate than vehement. — 
His eye wants fire. Ton do not feel enough his breast 
keave and his heart bound against the oppression of des- 
potism. Too often his vigouv flags and fails, and his 
IIFeapon weighs him dovm before the dose of the combat. 

Master of his passions and of his words, ke calms 
within him and around him, the wrath of the Centre and 
ibe turbulence of the Left. He preparea and covers the 
retreat, i^ the most difficult pa«ses, with the ability of a 
consummate strategist : he is the Fabius Cunctator of the 
Of^osition. Unhappily, these tactics of temporization, 
when too often repeated, damp parUamentary courage,* 
not already very daring. The part of the Opposition is 
not to hide itself behind the baggage-carts, but to push 
^pergetically to the front of battle. When the people do 
not see their defenders mount the breach and fire, they 
become lukewarm, yawn, turn away^, and sfo in quest of 
other spectacles. 

The orators are this spoiled dukdrea of the piess; and 

as 0pQiled chUdj:^ beat their Aonei tha ora^ 
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tribtihd MAfitjsAiil;^ Ik^tsttig fte presi^. It tH tety Intich 
also thd fknlt of this toireas itidf, for yoa 86e it go ititd 
dcdtatiy at ev«fy Wbra that drops from the lips of th(98^ 
parliatniebtar)^ heh)eS^ and receive their rhapsodies b6 
precibhs)^ In its dn^st linen, as if they were so maiiy re-^ 
nerable and saintl}^ relics. There is perhaps not one of 
our oi^tors, djmtiBtie or ministerial, who has not beeii 
told a htmdred times that he was beantifal, sublime, ad- 
mirable ; Hiid who, incensed all ov^r with their praise, 
does fiot fanby himself in fact a little marvel of eloquence, 
quite toll (i level wtth Cicero or Demosthenes. Are yon tiow 
astonished that these getatlemen ftssame incredible airs of 
vanity, and that their head is turned under the fatniug of 
these adulations f I myself, notwithstanding the misan* 
thrnpy With which t am reproached, I have yielded, I 
yield at the moment I Write, to this amiable Weakness of 
th« pfess, and have too much moderated the impetuosity 
and ftrdotir of my pencil. In truth it would be Small 
harm t6 4xio\ the of&torical merits of our discoursers ; 
it wonld bd at moilt a f&ult of taste. But there is some- 
thing of a natnre more grdss in this sort of infhtuation ; 
in fadt We have Witnessed so mmny somersets of opinion, 
that one ci^nnot be too much on guard against the poli- 
tical probity of the most illustrious of our parliamenta- 
rians. • It is constantly to be dreaded that they will seek 
to reinstate themselves in the favour of heaven, and offer 
us, after the example of M. Thiers, the edification of oue 
day seeing them on both knees, invoking Divine Provi- 
dence. It is well, therefore, to keep a stitiT rein to them^ 
and not to spare the spurs when they halt or slacken pace 
npon a fair road, nor even the lash When they deal some 
joltin|:s to liberty. 

It is a misfortune to Odillon-fiarrot not to have by 
him a single friend, that is to say, a man who would tell 
him the truth. He has been spoiled by dint of doing re- 
verence to his eloquence and. virtues. He is so bepuffed 
that he Will by and by be inflated into a wiud-bag. It 
Will be Carried so far as to make him believe that the con- 
^uences he iusists upon are always exactly in accord 
with the principles Wnich he does not possess; that hii 
ragne tjieses do not evaporate in mist, and th&t Mi 
mOdexiEition never sinltt into the lan^our of impotence* 
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Who doeB not remember the Opposition of fifteen years 
ago F At rare intervals^ bat in compact, array, night and 
day, it kept watch, armed, marched, fonght. It ^d not 
wait till confronted by danger, it rushed to meet it. A 
minister had scarce done violating the domicile of the 
obscurest citizen, than he was taken in the act and called 
to account. The smallest liberty was no sooner menaced 
than it found defenders. An arbitrary act was hardly 
committed by the government than it was denounced by 
the Opposition. A patriotic deed, a liberal sacrifice was 
scarcely known, than it was crowned by popular ap- 
plause. All the deputies of the Left were one in thought, 
in doctrine, in vote, in action. It was the golden age of 
the party, the season of youth and hope I 

Bat since the Bevolution of July and in the earlier 
legislatures, the dynastic Opposition has marched divided 
under discordant chiefs, it knew not what it wanted 
nor whither it was going. It was actuated rather by 
dislikes than by hopes, by aversions than by principles. 
It was overrun by the extra-parliamentary (^position, 
whose brilliant star arose amid the mists of tiie evening 
to guide new generations to other shores. Cramped 
within its little burgess circle, it reanimated, it recruited 
itself no more at the fountains of popular inspiration. It 
seemed as if it bore upon its brow the brand of its 
original sin, of that atrocious usurpation which it per- 
petrated in 1830 upon the sovereignty of the people, and 
that, despondent, repentant, weary of others and of itself, 
it would hide from all eyes^ and in the depths of solitude, 
its sorrow and remorse. 

It knew not even to what degree it was advancing 
towards the Centre, of which the Third party debarred 
it the way, nor where it halted in the direction of the 
extreme Left. It was incapable of either defining its 
position, of counting its forces, or conducting itself or 
getting itself conducted ; it knew not where to plant its 
standfurd, nor under what banner to rank itself; nor 
what was the password, nor when the day of battle, nor 
for what cause to fight, nor who was to be commander. 
Had it two leaders ? Had it only one P Was this 
Odillon-Barrot ? Was it Maguin? If Odillon-Barrot 
desired to take the command^ Maguin spited; like ano« 



to the darts of Hector and the wrath of thb Gods. Nd 
cOtosdltatioD, bo combinatiott, no plan, no system. 
OdiUott-fiarrot wan too abbofbed in his political reveriei 
to di«tiplitie his troopft. Magnin was too venturesome 
fbr them to tonfide themselves to the capHces of hiil 
schemes. One Was too abSent'^Uaindedi the other too 
ligrht- minded. They were not content to be soldiers, 
they w^t'e not qualified to be officers. 

The dynastic Opposition was accnstomed to act lirith 
a nloth df movement^ a cifcamspection of periphrases and 
a iltipeirabandance of academical preliminaries, which is 
quite antipathical to the French character. Ton were 
constantly tempted to cry to these oratoirs : To the fact I 
to the fact ! come at last to the fact ! 

It never attacked, it only resisted. It dissertated, but 
did not ar^ue. tt complimented the ministry npon its 
^ood intentions, while It was transglressing dtill more by 
the intention than the fkct. It be^an with anger to end 
With disgnst. It stopped short in the taiiddld of its con^* 
sequence, th)-ough l^ar of thQ principle. It would not 
say of a bad Institution that it wai bad, but that it was 
badly applied. It Would have a monarchy without the 
donditions of monarchy, and it demanded what a 
republi(i alone icould yield, While strenuously denying 
that it had the least desire of a republic. The strongr 
were mortified at its lack of energy; the weak, them- 
selves, began to fear, in leaning npon it, that it would 
sink beneath them. Its temporizing Was but inertness^ 
its moderation but pusillanimity. 

As it knew not itself what it was it wanted, the 
patHots throughout the eonntry knew not what it ought 
to seek. Each session passed away in hearing speeches. 
Very fine to be sure, rather inconclusive, and three weeks 
thereafter td be buried in oblivion. Who remembers 
anything of them ? and what did they say F 

ton have seen those meagre grasses that Spout through 
the chinks of a wall ; it is Well that they be a little 
aci[itated by the wind to stengthen their filaments. So 
ynth tha ministry; the gentle and rtistling attacks Of tiie 
' 2 It 
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opposition, instead of shaking its hold; only give it 
Tigoiir and root. 

Another reproach to be made the dynastic Opposition, 
and this is the gravest, is that it i)ays too little attention 
to the instraction and moralization of the people. Of 
constitutional phraseology, it will be as profhse, in the 
Chamber, as yon please; bnt of money or time else- 
where, not*an hour or a stiver. It is found at the head 
of no intellectual establishment. It directs nothing, 
centralizes nothing, virifies nothing. The session closed, 
each takes flight towards the steeple of his locality, re<* 
enters his nest, and there squats, warm and reposing, 
until the season of parliamentary storms. 

I have asked myself often, not why I should notpartici- 
pate the opinions of Odillon-Barrot, but why he should 
not be of mine. If I had Odillon-Barrot in a comer of 
the confessional, I am sure that between his ideas and 
mine there would not be the breadth of a hair. But, ont 
of the confessional, it would no longer be the same 
thing. Odillon-Barrot, like several other great and good 
patriots, commenced by serving the government of the 
7th August, which since ..... but there are certain pre- 
cedents which explain certain managements, and which 
force a man iato situations of inconsistence from which, 
once entered, no efforts can after extricate him. But we, 
who have had the good fortune not to accept the fat 
favours and employments that were flung at our head, we 
who have not been soiled by the impure touch of the 
ministry, we are not disposed, for our part, to continue 
this comedy of fifteen years. We are aware that people 
say, some that we are imprudent, and others that we are 
dupes. These, that we are ambitious — ambitious of 
what P Those, that we are utopists, Carlists, anarchists, 
agrarians, and whatever you please. With a few spots 
and a little paint on both cheeks, we might win the good 
graces of the electors and the caresses of power. But 
we should play an unworthy part, a part we certainly 
will not play. We are perfectly aware, we can expect 
but to be despised, scoffed at, hissed, persecuted for our 
love to liberty, and what is worst of all, to be mistaken 
for suspicious patriots, and misi^prehended by the igno« 
Jant. Bnt there is such a power of attraction in tnitb. 
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there is a gratification of conscience so noble and bo pure 
in defending the popular canse, that the greatest sacri- 
fices, were they needed, would appear to us light in- 
deed, and all the joys of the world nave nothing oompar- 
able to this I 

The difierence between Odillon-Barrot and us, is this : 
that we insist upon the conseq[uences of our principle, 
whereas he renounces the principle of his cossequences. 
Another difibrence is, that he does not wish our co-opera- 
tion, and that we, on the contrary, are desirous of his. 
We desire it in order at least to see resolved this insolu-* 
ble problem of a monarchy dancing upon a slack-rope 
without the aid of a balancer. It is a regret, a heartfelt 
regret, to me especially who esteem and love him, as be 
well knows, these twenty years back, not to be able to be 
on his side, and to see myself obliged, perhaps some day, 
to be opposed ^o him ; a circumstance which, while, 
through patriotism, I desire bis accession to power, 
would lead me through afibction, to deprecate it. I 
honour Odillon-Barrot, but I pity him. I pity and 
blame him. For he is not, like me, and like so many 
others, master of his political individuality. He is more 
than a person, he is at present, in the Chamber and the 
nation, the head of a collective opinion, the representa- 
tive of the liberal burgess class, the avowed and in- 
contestable leader of a numerous and powerful party. 
Odillon-Barrot leads to combat the most numerous 
phalanx of the Chamber. The^ are but chance soldiers, 
conscript aggregations, battalions of accident, officers 
without troops, scouts, gnierillas, adventurers and mer- 
cenaries. But by dint of enjoining his people to be very 
reasonable, very wise, not to furbish their arms, no;t to 
make too much noise, to wait, to wait always, Odillon- 
Barrot has rendered them cautious^ laggard and almost 
timorous. So well has he clipped, the wings of the 
dynastic Opposition, for fear apparently of its escape, 
that it can no louger either fiy or walk. In place of re- 
turning its adversary dart for dart, it contents itself quite 
christianly with stuichjlng the blood and binding the 
wound. Instead of fiowing always in the same channel 
and retaining the same name, it has mingled with other 
rivers sprung from other sources; so that we can no more 
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recogfnfxe either its course or its M^atefd^ tt hii t^^ 

to have any proper and distinct personality^. It ^oes ani 

comes like a floating body from one bank to tbe other. It 

explodes and dissipates its force. It extends and coilS 

itsel f. It has no limits, becanse it has no domain, and that 

it transfers its territory and standard wheresoever the 

caprice of the winds may carry and keep it. It is the 

ally of all who ask it, bat under the odd condition of never 

profiting by the victory. It lends to whoever Would 

borrow, bat at the interest of never repaying. It gives 

but never receives. It chains itself to parties without 

exacting the least reciprocity of tie. It assumes all the 

duties, without claiming the rights, all the charges without 

enjoying the benefits. It fears its enemies to the degree of 

not daring to look them in the face. It is afraid of itself, 

to the degree of not venturing to count its nutnbers. It 

takes its illusions for sentiments and its sentiments for 

maxims. It is polite and courteous, but it is a dupe. 

It is honest, disinterested, virtuous, eloquent, but it is 

not capable. It does the business of the government, 

but not that of France. Would it not be better to leave 

the sewers of corruption to disgorge themselves, without 

wallowing in their mire, to repudiate adulterous and 

disreputable connections, to press around the flag of 

liberty, and fight to the last drop of blood for the 

eternal truth of principles, and say with Francis 

First, on delivering up his sword ; '^ All is lost except 

honour I" 

But it is that the djmastic Opposition is not reduced to 
thist and that it has lost nothing, neither honour nor the 
rest. 

I insist, because this anomaly is the trait the most 
characteristic of the physiognomy of Odillon-Barrot; never 
has there been witnessed so much force and so much 
feebleness, so many engagements, with so large a troop 
and so few victories, so much spe^h-making and so little 
action, so much noise and so little wool. What or who 
is to blame ? Fatality, the fault of the principle^ the 
want of skill, the colour of the banner^ the soldiers or the 
general? What better is needed, however, and when 
to be expected? I do not fear exaggerating when I sa/ 
that at the moment I write. OdillQU-BaiTot* with the 



dections free, wonld^ if he wished, be made a candidaie 
ki two haodred of the electoiral coUeges. So completely 
is he the expression, the.fommla, the tnie truth of the 
bargess monopoly. Situation without example in our 
aunals, fortune unheard of, and which seems to have be- 
fallen him asleep ! but also responsibility far greater than 
that of any minister, and of which he will one day owe 
an. account to his country. Does he not already hear 
electoral France cry : '^ Varus, give me back my legions !*' 

It is however a pity I What a fine and vidiant band 
you had to lead, and whither would they not have carried 
you. Varus, had you Imown to avoid the defiles and 
gorges of Germany ! What soldiers 1 But since they are 
defiling before me, why may I not runningly sketch their 
roll ? 

. It was }rou, first, M. Dufaurb, terror of the Doctrina- 
rians, minister dead and laid out at your full length in 
the sweat and dust of the 29th of October, who would be 
very glad of a resurrection before the final judgment, and 
who had commenced your career as aide-de camp of Odil- 
lon-Barrot. . You conveyed, the day of battle, the order 
of your general, and caracoled about the wings of the 
dynastic Opposition. You supported the harassed troops 
and covered their retreat. You were colonel of the heavy 
cavalry. Your weapon was argument, and you excelled 
in its management. You mastered the questions of law. 
You took them on every side. You divided, dissected, 
unfolded them in some sort> and laid bare their inmost 
recesses. 

You came next, M. Ducos, with eyes full of fire, and 
aspect pale and contemplative. M. Duces has something 
of the Girondist in the pomp and brilliance of his lan- 
guage. He makes his heart discourse with a religious 
abundance, and the sacred words of country, of con- 
science, of virtue flow unctuously from his lips. I fear 
there is more imagination and tenderness of soul in his 
talent than of logic. M. Duces has something candid in 
his manner which touches and pleases. He has the heart 
and the voice of an orator. 

At the time of the famous discussion respecting the 
contemptible affair of the American claims, M. Duces 
bad the sagacity to se^ what it was to enter upon a 



ftlie rdtiie. Ai he made uie of terms mjrsteiiotii^ ebV6rt2 
ineitplieable in appearanee^ to fti^, rather not to say, whal 
had become of the fandi^ M. Guitot^ fertile in hand> 
rnsbed to the tribune, and in the tone of a master whd 
orders np a scholar, summoned M. Daoos to explain hhl 
hieroglyphics. Dacos stammered, and it was amusing to 
see the doctrinarian hold M. t^aeos in his clatches libs ft 
poor bird, and refase to let him go without a formal re** 
traction of What he had said or not said. There was, bk 
truth no need of getting into such a rage. No one has 
ever pretended that M. GuisKot had pilfered, stolen, traf-* 
ficked, sold, discounted, embezzled the American debf« 
Ah I my God, M. Gnizot, yoU Well know that the allusion 
was not to yoa» You do not gamble stocks in the dens 
of brokerage. You are not the person who sends gold in 
bars to the banks of England and the United States. 
You are not a large capitalist, an enormous stoekjobbef « 
You know perfectly well that these debts, though 
nominally in the hands of American owners, had not the 
less really and foully fkllen ilito hands which we dare 
not name ; Which make money of ever3rthing, which are 
proverbial for rapacity, and which Will, one day^ be 
nailed to the pillory of history. Yoil knew all this, M* 
Guizot, quite as well as we. Must we then write yon 
tiie names with the finger f Gome, come, only have the 
Will and you will soon cease to be ignorant of what 
everybody knows. 

You too, were you not, are you not still, one of the 
troop, you M. Isambrrt, man of vast erudition in all 
law, civil, criminal, admiuistrative, diplomatic and com« 
mercial, I do not say ecclesiastical, for We are not agreed 
upon the matter wherein I had the honour to encounter 
and perhaps discomfit you. Conscientious man, whence 
your eloquence, when occasionally you are so P Why^ 
from your heart. Bifier of records, of secret documents 
and unofficial treatises, where do you unearth all these 
tilings P Why, where your science and your ardour guide 
vou, where others do not think of going, do not know 
how to study, to explore, to plunder. M. Isambert 
shakes off the dust fh>m mouldy archieves and old books. 
He analyzes, extracts, deciphers manuscripts. He col« 
lates the editions^ compares the passages; txA tonfroutt 



fuidiiftly fhft d«tM. He amdgami^tei 9fterwwin the 
whole in an exposition subBtantiated and aqatained by 
faotS) calcnlations and authorities. He has none of those 
theories which fall in beantiful cadence and flatter agree-* 
Uy the ear, like the windy rhetoricians of the Socialist 
purty. He reasons npon doonments and figures ; for the 
aiinisters who laugh at your theories, cannot dispose 

Suite so cavalierly of faete. If the facte are not tme^ 
ley deny them: if they aie true, they deny them stilU 
But M. Isambert displays before tiieir eyes the tezte> and 
if they are unwilling to read them themselves, he reade 
them. M. Isambert dismays and tormente tiiem. Poor 
fellows I What is it they have done te merit such 
teeatmentP 

He, with hair prematurely gray and eountenanoe so 
pale, whom death has surprised in a dilemma, it was 
NiooD ; a powerful dialectitian, an intellect comprehen- 
sive and vigorous, who approached his subject without 
indecision and dispatohed it withqut fatigue. The 
thoughte of Niood flowed vivid and copious. His 
strength had nothiag too strained or too salient. A 
democrat from conyiotion, independent in spite of his 
amovability, passionate but in the cause of justice. 
When he got animated and indignant at the violation 
of a principle, he found eloquence in defending but vigh^ 
and seeking but truth. 

There goes Bi6nok, whom relentless death has already 
wrapped in his shadow; Bignon, a clever writer, an 
ingenious and learned speaker, a lover of our nationality^ 
but moderate te timidity. There are who betray their 
trust by abuse of speech; there are who betray it by 
abuse of silence. For a long time, people asked why 
Bignon, the flrst diplomatist of nie Chamber, never 
spoke upon foreign affaire. Were we then become anew 
the conquerors of Europe f Bigoon was not so proud as 
this! He had the honour to be deputy, the flrst honour 
of the country, and he suffeied himself te be travestied 
a peer of France. Oh ! weakness of old age t 

Pass, pass before me M. Ghabamauls, dogged juris* 
consult, subtle dialectian, and most puxzling of cross- 
questioners. Tou, M. Chablskaone, so precise and so 
peBetratiDff. T(mi> U* V^wif^ dootrml rather then 
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doetriBaiian/ profound and solid metapIiyBfcian, wtoxi 
and radiant writer ! Yonconceive with fraithfdlnesSy bnt 
bring forth with pain. ^When your thoughts and senti- 
ments flow over, yoa are unable to contain them. They 
seem to inundate you, to take you by the throat and 
stifle you. Yoa would unbosom yourself of them all at 
once, but your imperfect expression fails you. You seek 
them as they escape you, you disconcert yourself, yoa get 
embarrassed, you interrupt yourself, and strike, as if to 
recall them, with reiterated blows the resounding mantel 
of the tribune. There are some orators whom their 
words suffocate ; with lif • Dubois, it is the ideas. 

You, M. Havin, keen and piquant observer, who can 
touch with address the most delicate subjects, and tell 
the ministers, with a smile, some good truths which do 
not make them smile. Officer in waiting of Odillon* 
Barrot, is it not youP Oh I yes, it is surely you who 
narrated the banquet of Thongny with a wealth of de« 
scription and a party adroitness for which I have, I 
think, already made you my compliments. 

You, M. Pa&es, disciple and brilliant successor of 
Benjamin Constant. Less versatile perhaps, less broken 
to the language of business, not possessing tiie skill of 
your master, to entwine himself serpent-wise around a 
thesis, and clasp it in the thousand coils of his crushingr 
argumentation. Less dialectical, less copious, less 
natural and less ingenious ; but perhaps more able and 
more practised in the art of throwing your ideas with 
precision into axioms ; more sparkling in the variety of 
your antitheses, more rell|j:ious in your political morals, 
more chastened, more pure in the forms of your ex- 
pression, and the only deputy whose written discourse 
can captivate, by the sustained splendour of style and 
thought, the attention of a Chamber distrait, careless, 
and very little sensible to the pains taken to entertain it 
with eloquence. 

You, M. RottKR, of financial and maritime notoriety ; 
useful and honest deputy, who filled the Chamber with 
shudderings of. horror, while you painted to it in living 
colours, the tortares of imprisonment beneath the lurid 
and devouring uky. of Senegal. 

You, M. p« Badb, coRjici^ntioiis disserter^ who recite 



with a surd and pBdmoduing voice whole diieoiinMi 
learned by rote and painfully elaborated. Well-m« 
stmoted pnblidsty moderate Liberal, and one of the 
honesteat men of the Chamber. 

YoQy M. Di Tbacy, nniverBal philanthropist, champion 
of hmnanity, man of yirttae and purity, who find in your 
noble aoul the loftiest impulses of eloquence, and who 
preferred the palms of the elective 'deputation to the 
burning and branding stigmas of the ministerial peerage. 

You, General Bkbtband, energetic and true patriot, 
whose name shall never perish as long as fidelity to mis* 
fortune shall be honoured among men, and as long as the 
rock of Saint-Helena shall hold its place amidst tiie 
waves. Unlimited freedom of the press! was his ex- 
clamation at the close of each of his speeches ; and in 
fact this was the bulwark of all representative govern* 
ment. If the fnend of Napoleon is so liberal as this, it 
is not probable that Napoleon was, after all, so much the 
despot! And in truth, notwithstanding the absolute 
character of his government, there were more ideas of 
liberty in the head of Napoleon, than in that of all the 
living kings of Europe at the present day. 

Ton, M. Chapays de Montavillb, who is it has 
advised you, I know not wherefore, to paint me on foot, 
with a purple cloak, the cut of an artist and other fancy 
decorations, which do much more honour to your imagin- 
ation than your judgrment. For me, I will not draw even 
your oratorical sketch ; I am unwilling that it should be 
said : *' Ah ! Timon, Timon, you praise those who praise 
you, and you too, then, have your confederates of 
adulation !'* 

You, M. Chambolle, pupil of Carrel, indefatigable 
atUete of the press, who multiply by your able and 
elegant pen, the friends of liberty, and who never leave 
unwhipped either an apostasy of party or a treache;xy of 
principle. 

You, M. Salyeste, exemplary man, austere philan* 
tiiropist, courageous citizen, erudite scholar. Exact to 
your post, you are the first to enter and the last to quit 
tiie Chamber. Bivetted to your bench, you follow con* 
tinoally with the keen eyes of inteUigence, the most diy 
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and diiBevlt £iewsioii8. Not a lav of any impoita^^ 
foimd yon mnte, not a ministerial villany escaped your 
penetration, not a thesis of political economy wherenpoa 
yon did not ponr floods of light from your pregnant^ 
pfael^sed and sagacions intellect. Whatever may be, 
even after death, the recklessness and injustice of parties, 
they cannot deprive you of your name of model-deputy. 

And you too, I must not forget you, M. Billaut, 
elegant and fluent orator, jurist and administrator^ 
dialectition cogeilt, nervous, rapid, incisive, who quitted 
bat with regret tiie standard of Odillon-Barrot, and w;ho 
wonld, were yon pressed to it, again attach yourself to 
his fortunes. 

Such are the chiefii of the brave, intellectual and leanied 
band which Odillcm-Barrot has allowed to slip like water 
through his hands ! At last a few passed over into the 
ranks of tiie Extreme Left. The condottieri of the party, 
seeing that they were not occupied, determined to make 
war on their own account. Tlwy passed, arms and bag- 
gage, into the ministerial camp. The others, less prompt, 
less eager for the spoils, less impatient to take i&e yoke 
of servitude, have crossed the lines and hedges of the 
dynastic Opposition, and spread, on maraading excursions, 
through the vineyard of M. Thiers ; but after they have 
slept off the wine of contraband, they will retam perhaps 
to tile homestead. 

Odillon-Barrot has, besides, scarce ever had any trouUe 
to give himself. As soon as he commits a fault, it is re- 
pured. In proportion as he deserts himself, he is sup- 
ported. Accordfing as he occasions a void in his ranks, it 
is filled np. Thus, while a portion of his adherents^ 
through i^eer neglect on his part, secede from Odillon- 
Barrot, there formed, there gathered npou his deserted 
wings, a littie phalanx, aristocratic in origin, expert in tiia 
exercitatioBS of philosophy, history and political economy, 
friendly to measured but limited progress, who are dis- 
gusted witii the corruption of what they see, with the ster- 
ility of what they hear, who are tired of the desperate strife 
of so many petty and sordid ambitions, who take concern 
in the anelioratioyi of tiie condition of the people, and who 
woidd strip politics of tiuit mass of misly fictions whidh 
envelope it, and would shed over it some rays of fresh 



and pure light. In this little band of officers^ march in 
ranks nneqnal bat close, M.M. de Tocqaeville^ de Sivry, 
de Terrebasse, de Laborde, de Kampon, de La Sizeraime, 
de GhasseloDp, de Lanjuinais^ de Gorcelles^ de Courbarel, 
de Grammont. 

Here they are all armed, equipped and ready to mount ! 
They wait to charge but a sign from Odillon-Barrot. But 
an act of will is necessary, and can Odillon-Barrot per- 
fionn it? Is he afterwards made only to snbserye the 
purposes of M. Thiers and to add a cipher to his unity ? 
Does he not comprehend that the parliamentary Op- 
position cannot remain^ like a sort of Olympian Jupiter in a 
majestic repose, gazing with indifference as they pass 
Upcm ti^ things of heaven and earth ? Its part is motion, 
and perpetual motion. When it can, like the Extreme 
Jieft, pick up but principles, it takes the principles. 
When it can, like the Left, glean at once both the prin- 
ciples and the facts which put them in action, it must 
dfescesid from theory to practice, and take the government 
at tilie point of ike bayonet. Odillon-Barrot Jm been re- 
proached with being too ambitious. My reproach would 
1^ that he is not ambitious enough. He loans his funds 
to people who use them for their own ends, and return 
him noLther principal nor interest. This is the trade of a 
dupe. 

Poor Chamber and poor Country! public opinion is 
fast e^aporatix^jT iu smoke, and progress is fallen lame. 
While the pynrUament is at a halt, the Court recedes at a 
giant pace into the past. The Camarilla is spinning us 
days of shame and servitude. The govemniei^ is f«dlen 
t9 a woman. 

During this time, what does the dynastic Opposition? 
These it is reclining on the beach. It amuses itself by 
ihztowing grains of sand into the counter-revolutionary 
loixent which passes and carries it off. 
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M. DtJBIN. 

TdE chameleon which changes colonr even under thd 
gazer's eye^ the bird that makes a thousand twirls and 
darts off in the air, the disk of the moon which slips aside 
from the field of the telescope, the skiff that, on a stormy 
sea^ mounts, dives, and reappears on the crest of the bil- 
lows, a flitting shadow, a startled fly, a whirling wheel, 
a gleam of lightning, a vanishing, sound — ^all these com- 
parisons give but an imperfect idea of the rapidity of 
sensation and mobility of mind of M. Dnpin. 

How shall I contrive to sketch that disparate and 
ever- varying physiognomy? by what means can I seize it, 
and where begin ? 

I tell you plainly, M. Dapin, that if you keep con- 
stantly stirring on your chair, if you keep turning about 
your head every moment, and do not sit for me better 
than that, I mean to break my pallet and fling down my 
pencils I You wish that I make you a likeness, do you 
not P Very well, be so kind then as to let me examine 
you for a few minutes merely. Also, do not set to 
scolding me if the proportions of your face are not al- 
ways in accord, and some of the features be distorted. 
I am a painter, and to imitate nature, I must make the 
portrait conformable to the model. 

There are in M. Dapin two, three, four men; nay, 
an infinity of different characters. There is the man of 
Saint-Acheul and the man of France, the man of the 
Tuileries and the man of the shop-keepers, the man of 
courage and the man of fear, the man of prodigality and 
the man of economy, the man of exordium, and the man 
of the peroation, the man who wishes and the man who 
does not, the man of the past and the man of the pre« 
sent — never the man of the future. 

M. Dupin is an author, a lawyer, a magistrate, a 
president, an orator and a wit.« 

* Diieuz de boDi-moii> 



M. Dapin has written a good deal, some even in Latin 
— ^in bad Latin, to be sare, bat it is atill Latin — ^which he 
has learned late, almost without a teacher, and with a 
rare force of intelligence. He has written a multitude of 
elementary treatises upon law, good as well as bad, 
which might be strung one after another like beads, and 
which compose his entire baggage as author. 

These little tracts are scarce more than compilations 
of familiar legal science, brief, concise, judicious, but 
without originality* 

M. Dupin is not endowed with that faculty of patient 
and close investigation which digs into a subject and 
goes deeply down into the spriug-heads of principles. 
Near objects he sees justly and quickly ; he does not see 
far and long. He has the philosophy of experience, he 
has not the philosophy of reflection. He cannot create, 
he only arranges. He throws off a manual as he draws 
up a declaration ; he could not compose a book. 

As advocate, his manner was lively, sarcastic^ rough, 
jerking, able but without method, forcible but without 
grace. He carried to superstition his respect for the 
gown and wigs of the old parliament. He was a great 
stickler for what he called the prerogatives of his order, 
and you might have seen him ready to devote himself, to 
die if necessary, in defence of his gown and rabato — a 
thing which is assuredly quite heroic. He ransacked 
Justinian to find apothegms, history to amass citations, 
and the ancient authors to extract quaint sayings, and 
he mixed up the whole with some pleasantries of his 
own fabric, which made it a seasoning rather piquant 
and singular. Slant, impetuous, unequal, desultory, a 
stringer of anecdotes, prodigal of witticisms, he was the 
amusement of the auditory, the bar, the judges and the 
clients. 

As attorney-general of the gravest court of France, M. 
Dupin has retained of his professional talent but the 
serious and solid side. He does not possess the vast 
erudition of Merlin, neither the treasures of his jurispru- 
dence, nor his free and rather subtile argumentation. 
But he has strong sense, a sure judgment, and his written 
pleadings are models of perspicuity, precision and logic. 
He is the lawyer rather than the legislator, a lover of the 
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text ndhet ihsn of i^ spirit. Tf there be two ifitaqn^ 
tations, the one philosophical^ the other vulgar, it is the 
vulgar that, by instinct^ he will adopt. He has mndi 
sense and little genius. Spiritless, inconsistent, and 
almost cowardly in political causes ; but in civil cas^ 
JSrm^ progressive, candid and dignified. 

As President of the Chamber, M. Dnpin has gr^ 
merits and great defects. He is versed in the precedents 
and the law, he applies with sagacity the rules of ^e 
House, and maintains the parliamentary prerogatives 
against the encroachments of the ministry. Standing 
np, his eyes go the rounds of every point of the hull. He 
domineers, like a pedagogue, the noisy and intractable 
deputies, and deals them, from time to time^ on the 
fingers, some smart slaps of the rule. 

He is not to be surpassed at unravelling the tangled 
thread of our legislative oratory. If a question happens 
to fall into the hands of confused and embarrassed 
speakers who huddle amendments upon amendments, 
distinctions upon distinctions, and who> unable longer to 
comprehend it, drop it there, M. Da pin picks it up, wipes 
it clean, and winds it upon his fingers. He restores it 
its meaning, its policy, its divisions, its principle and its 
consequences. He is admirable at resuming the debates, 
and exposes with so much neatness the logical order of 
the deliberation, that the least intelligent recognize it, 
and cry : " That's it !" 

Should some luckless deputy approach him too close, 
he rolls himself up like a hedgehog, and the ministers 
themselves do not venture to meddle with his prickles. 
If Some oratorical novice makes his debut while members 
are talking, and turns to the chair to claim silence, M. 
Dupin flings at him, as the only answer, a withering 
sarcasm which stuns the poor man and kills him off. 
Not that M. Dupin is naturally malicious, but he forgets 
sometimes that he is presiding, and when a bon'tnoi 
itches him, he cannot resist the temptation to scratch. 

There are still two characters to be painted in M. Dupin 
"—the politician and the orator. 

M. Dupin is the most expressive and exact personiflca*' 
tion of the burgess, not the elegant and polished bnrgess 
of tile Ghanssde-d' Antih who apes the gentleman^ not the 
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peMrjr bnrgeiNi who wenn linen lace ftfidtelliit; Imttiie 
burgess annuitant, the bargees advocate, the burgess 
merchant, the big bnrgess who has no great relish for men 
of birth, and who tarns ap his nose at tiie labourer. 7b 
Ki^ evefy one for himself and weiy &ne wi^in kimsetr, 
these are his favourite maxims of domeitic philaliihropy 
and of foreign policy. Become afterwards what may of 
the/ people I 

' He has the plebeian instinct, but not the revolutionary 
instinct. He has been Legitimist after having been Im- 
perialist. He is now Phillippist, and to-morrow would 
be republican, without great concern about the change. 
But, for that matter, has not the burgess class he re- 
presents been by turns all this, and would it not be so 
again ? 

M. Dupin is going to speak : will he be to-day for the 
people, or for the government P he has to choose. For 
both at once, is still better, or for one after the other, be- 
fore, behind, as you please, and this without the smallest 
embarrassment in the world. He has always three or four 
inclinations to start from three or four different points, 
and ordinarily he rashes across the first current Without 
knowing and without clEiring, for that matter, by What 
means he is to gain the opposite shore : planks, cordage, 
sail, or steam, anything will answer him. He commits 
himself to his star. 

Sometimes he has fits of stronger good sense than we 
often find in a Frenchman. He will kindle all of a sudden 
into indignation at some violation of the law, some waste 
of public money, or some grave and solemn insult to the 
nalional honour. His probity shrinks, his patriotism warms 
and boils up. He stamps in his seat. He pulls his hat 
over bis eyes, He draws his brave blade from the scab- 
bard, and brandishing it with both hands, is going to de- 
molish all before him I But a Court breeze passes during 
the night over that patriotic and triumphant brow, and 
he yields to its Whispering impulse. The lion, become 
lamb, now sheathes his claws, and is quietly led back to 
his lair. He still bleats a few low murmurs, and lies 
down at the feet of his master. 

It ill becomes M. Dupin to open the stringf) of the na- 
tional pm»e, bat he does open them. He engages fo 
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speak againflt a certain eide> and he will apeak, bat for 
it He promiees to 8ay> at once, the dedtive word, and 
he will nnish without ever conclnding. He aweara by 
hia great goda he would make a tempeat, and the aephyr 
la not gentler than the breath of hia worda ; that he 
woold go direct to the law, and he reata in the fact ; that 
he wonld treat one of the two questions, and it is the 
other; that he would reason soundly on the principNRl 
thealB, and he even touches upon the acceasory. At sea, 
the flow of the tide occurs not till twelve hours after the 
ebb. Bat in the head of M. Dapin, the flowing and ebb- 
ing toaa his will, to and fro, within the space of even a 
minute. He is more mobile than the sea in a atorm. 

One day an editor — it waa not mine — ^wrote bio- 
graphical sketches of all the deputies, and he placed and 
olassifled them :—- who Ministerial, who belonging to the 
OpfKOsition, who to the Left, who to the Centre, who to 
the intermediate shades of opinion. But when he came 
to the letter D, and to the turn of M. Dapin, he knew 
not what to say of his opinion, nor what to do with hia 
place, and waa forced to omit him. Bemark to the 
praise of the Chamber as of M. Dupin, that the latter 
waa JDst appointed, almost unanimoasly, President of 
the Chamber, and avow, reader, that thia is a charming 
trait of political life. 

M. Dapin affects still the obsolete distinction of being 
Gallican, and was much more concerned, in drawing up 
the Charter, to combat the Ultramontanists, than to see 
that the very principle of the govemiaent waa not 
changed completely. The Bevolution of July having 
fallen into the hands of a man of this compass of mind, 
how would you exjiect it to turn out otherwise than it 
haa done? M. Dupin imagined that the people fought, 
beneath a burning sun, during three days, merely to en- 
camp hia master — Dupin's master— on the throne, and 
him, Dopin, on the bench of the Court of Cassation. 
Verily, the people had something better to do ! 

M. Dapin has three antipathies — the office-seekers, the 
aristocrats, and the militaiy. He is in constant fear that 
the apura of these last will tear the skirt of his gown, 
and he keeps a tight rein in the Chamber to the BCilitary 
party* 
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He is ft ttan of tome courage and he 10 not. He showed 
courage when his house was besieged by bands of rnf- 
fians, who threatened to assassinate him. He had none 
when he refused to plead before the Court of Cassation 
and the Chamber^ against the abominable fortifications of 
the city. 

He is neither ambitious nor disinterested, neither with- 
out simplicity nor without ostentation. He pursues for- 
tune ardently if she resists him^ and if she offisrs herself 
he slights her favours. 

He has mind as much as possible and more, and he 
makes little account of it. fiat if you would please him, 
assore him that he has. great constancy in his ppinioiis, 
and he will believe you. 

He is more dreaded at the Tuileries than liked ; his 
visits there are rather tolerated than encouraged, for he is 
blunt in his manners, and sarcastic in his language. He 
is a sort of peasant of the Danube in a court-dress. — 
Look behind the door of the Sahn de Diane, and ^ou will 
0ee the hob-nailed shoes he left there on coming m. 

At Court, he is awkward and ill-mannered. He is 
offensive by his drolleries to princely susceptibilities. The 
excursions of his volubility importune ; but he is allowed 
to run at large* because it is known that he will return 
to the stall, and let himself be caught easily by both the 
ears. 

M. Dupin is the most rustic of courtiers, and the most 
a courtier of rustics. Let us not mistake them, the cour- 
tiers of thi8i^)ecies are not the least manageable. The 
outside of the bark is rough to the touch, but the inside 
is soft and smooth. 

M. Dupin entertains for his king all the affection of an 
attorney, and it is probable, that, in the intimacy of their 
august conferences, his king is better pleased to converse 
with him upon the drawing of a lease than about the ge- 
nius of the ministers, and upon the arrangements of his 
household than the polity of the Great Turk. 

Twenty times M. Dupin has been on the point of laying 

hold of the ministry. It has even been thrust into his 

hand, and he let it fall. He has the whims and humour 

of a child. He wishes, and he does pot wish. H^ 

20 
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erieij iltid weepft.^ Re throws bis arms aronnd your neck 
with a sportive and confiding air, and then in an instant 
he retires to a comer in a fit of sullenness. He looks 
sheepish, and if you go near hini> he scrapes yon. 

He is bold, resolate, a iine talker in the green-room, but 
as soon as he mounts the stage, he stumbles, forgets his 
part, stammers, pulls his wig over his eyes, and acts the 
mute. 

M. Dupin has long passed for being the leader of the 
Third-Party. Of the Third-Party ! Wuat in the name of 
wonder, was this Third- Party ? 

It is known that after the death of Gasimir-Perier, the 
triumphant majorify broke down. The apostates of Jtily, 
the shameless Legitimists, the sabre-wearers, the Cooit 
▼alets, the thorongh-bred Doctrinarians, tiie ambitions 
functionaries, and the greedy speculators^ banded together 
apart, and formed the bulk of the army. 

But some of the combatants began to desert, unwilling, 
through shame or prudence, to enlist under tiie fbrule ci 
the Doctrinarians. They beheld, dawning in the future, 
a new minister, and twenty times has he been within 
their reach ; and they have once even grasped, for some 
minutes, the shadow they were pursuing. This fractiooi 
of dissidents gave itself the title of Third-Party. What 
did it do, this party? what did it want ? had it officers P 
had it soldiers, and who were they P It is said that, 
seated on the outskirts of both the ministry lud the 
Opposition, they leaned sometimes to one side, some- 
times to the other. But they concealed themselves so 
well that you might have worn out your eyes to discern 
them ; and they passed so quickly from one principle to 
the other, that it was impossible to define their position. 
They did not betray each other, because they did not 
know each other. They did not count their strength, 
because they did not know whom they were composed 
of. They coveted power, but dared neither to take nor 
to keep it. They were ministers for three days, and 
after this they were nothing — ^neither ministerial nor 
Opposition. No one could say whether they were alive, 
or dying, or dead. They had not strength to carry a 
resolution, a measure, a principle; and all their fecundity 
was but a snccession of abortions. Singolar folks! whom 
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FrOTidence had very probably eonstitaiedy like onnelFes^ 
of flesh and bone — ^who drank, ate, spoke and voted like 
the rest of mortals ; and with whom we have communed, 
sat, discasaed, and legislated, a good moiety of the day, 
daring whole years, without being able to say very pre- 
cisely what was their name, and if they had one, nor 
what their opinions, or if they had any. 

No matter, the Third-Party passes for having existed 
in the days of fable, and M. Dapin for having been its 
valorond and eloquent chief. 

M. Dapin is one of those men whom it is unsafe to 
have for political friends, and undesirable to have for 
enemies. He is an embarrassment nearly as great to tiie 
ministry be does sot favour, as to that which he should 
support. He is not subtle, conciliatory, insinuating 
enough to unravel the thousand difficulties of a thousand 
affairs. His mind is wrought iiito a hedging-bill, which 
saws more than it cleaves. Were he minister, he would 
defer to the morrow the (dan of to-day ; and, in his mo- 
ments of good humour, would skewer all his colleagues 
on the point of his witticisms. 

M. Dupin would make a bad figure at the private par- 
ties of the Court, with the sword dangling at his side, 
and the golden eaglet Imotted upon his left shoulder; 
and he would be the first himself to admit the ridiculous- 
ness of his figure mounted Don-Quixote-wise, mailed all 
over in feu&l armour, upon the pony of the Apanage. 
He should have left these heroical exhibitions to the 
knights of the sorrowful countenance. 

llie flattery of others, which spoils presidents and 
kings, has also spoiled M. Dupin, who has not a little 
contributed to this result himself; and I profoundly 
pitied him when he showed himself so far gone as to 
tell us, in a fit of ludicrous vanity : ^' You may believe it 
or not as you will, but let me assure you that I am the 
Demosthenes of the Tribune, the Cicero of the Bar, and 
the elder Cato of the fields." No, M. Dupin, we do not 
believe you ; for these three proud republicans whom you 
pretend to embody, by yourself alone, woold not have 
stooped to wear the livery of Louia-Philippe, and kiss 
the petticoat hems of the royal damsels. There is 
Botmg in cwnmon; M» Dopin should know it^ between 
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a poor little court sycophant like him^ and the glorious 
guaxies of Greece and of Borne! 

Demoethenee^ after having devoted to the infernal 
deities Philip of Macedon, died by the dagger of an ae- 
8asBin> embracing as he expired the altars of liberty; 
and M. Dopin, as far as we know, has no wish to hurl 
like imprecations against Philippe of Orleans^ nor to die 
after the manner of Demosthenes. 

Cicero combated in the Boman Senate, that assembly 
of kings, the knavish and plausible Octavias, who had a 
hand and a word for everybody, while he was meditating 
at the same time the snbversion of the repnblic ; and M. 
Dnpin has lent himself as president to the purposes of a 
Chamber of speculators, office-seekers, attormes, court- 
dependants, and shopkeepers, wluch have not the least 
resemblance to an assembly of kings. 

In fine, Cato the elder lived on black broth in the 
fhigality of his country abode, and was scarce in the 
habit of making drafts at sight upon the treasury of 
Bome, while M. Dnpin luxuriiites amid flowers and 
wines, by the light of a thousand tapers, in his resplendent 
festivities, and hoards besides all tiiat he can lay hands 
on of gold or paper money, after having once applauded 
tiie writer of this for his courage in denouncing the abuse 
of hoarding. 

M. Dupin had never but a vulgar and easily-contented 
ambition. If he has aspired to no more than being Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, attomey-general of the Court of Cas- 
sation, and great-cross of ti^e Legion of Honour, he 
ought to have made speeches and not pamphlets. If he 
desired to go down to posterity, he should have made 
pamphlets and not speeches. 

I do not mean to say, however, that M. Dupin, for not 
being quite as eloquent as Cicero, nor as logical as 
Demofltiienes, is not a very remarkable extempore 
speaker. Doubtless, his elocution lacks the skill of 
metiiod, tiie elevation of thought, and the purity of form 
of that of Berryei; but it is perhaps more substantial, 
more animated, and more picturesque. Examined closely, 
the sallies of M. Dupin are somewhat coarse, but at a 
distance they strike by thdr naturalness and their very 
rusticity^ 9e draws his comparisons from oommoA tfamgs. 
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fraoi {fte habiii of liviDg, usages, mHimehi, law temis 
and proyerbial modes of spealong, and he throws his 
auditory into fits of hearty and national langhter. He 
has occasionally the eloquence of strong common sense, 
and after a manner entirely new, siognlar, original, ad- 
mirable. 

Qaicky passionate, fall of fire, he electrifies an assem- 
bly. He does not let it breathe ; and when he has a 
good canse and is in the vein, he prosecutes it with 
astonishing vigour and precision. Then all his ideas are 
connected, all his words weigh, all his proof are deduced 
in regular sequence. Then is he solid, cogent, nervous, 
concise and luminous. Then M. Dnpin is comparable to 
the most rational among our dialectitians, and the most 
vehemoit among our orators. 

Unfortunately, M. Dnpin is of^n unequal, and falls 
into the low and the trivial. His imagination overmasters 
him. If a bon-mot chance to cross Mm while he gesticu- 
lates in the tribune, he seizes it on the wing, and holding 
it by the middle, hurls it upon the Chamber at the risk of 
hurrang the first head it may happen to encounter. 

He has more manliness in his speeches than his prin- 
ciples, more power of argumentation than of judgment, 
and more independence of head tiian of heart. He has 
passed through so many political events, and advocated 
truth and falsehood in so many and different causes, that 
it is not easy to say whether he has done more good or 
harm to the interests of liberty, nor also more harm or 
good to his own. 

. This sort of orators— a rare kind in our day especially 
— ^are men of impulse, and who never speak bettor than 
when they speak at a moment's notice. They fiuttor, 
they fret themselves in their seat and take fire like a 
chemic matoh. 

Do you see that inflammable personage who enters the 
hall in a flurry P He sits, he rises, he fidgets about, he 
stretehes out his hand to claim the tribune, he mounts it 
and perorates. Ask him not what 'Was his object in 
commencing ; ask him not, above all, how he is going to 
close. Can it be that you would be surprised, should he 
speak for the measure and voto against it? Don't you 
Ipiow him tobe a man wbo gives himself up to the ciirf 
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rent of his impirations, without even a enrmise as to 
TThither they transport him ? He sets oat^ and as he 
goes along, heats the bashes for argnmeiits. 

Nevertheless — ^who woald think it — M. Dapin still in- 
sists and wishes, against wind and wave^ to pass for a 
man of constancy, of great constancy. 

Constant, npon what ? Constant, to whom P can he 
say ; and we ourselves ? Alas ! we cannot change onr 
nature. Feeble and fickle mortals, we are that which 
the gods have made us. Each light has its shadow^ 
each quality its defect. If M. Dupin bad not his mobility^ 
he would not have his talent. Would he be without the 
one, or the other ? Be it so, but let him choose ! 

I desire in closing, reader, to acquaint you very 
secretly with an embarrassment of mine, and to ask your 
advice ; stipulating, above all, that you must not go tell 
this to M* Dupin. You are to kDOW, then, that the 
honourable legislator has voted at the Academy, against 
his own brother, for me, Timon, your unworthy servant 
and his. What am I to do, and blockhead that I am I 
can it be a matter of doubt? How, for the whim of 
being academician^ I, Timon of Athens, a painter without 
talent, but a man of sincerity, how should I prove 
delinquent to M. Dupin, to you, reader, to myself, in 
suppressing the truth? 

No, reader, I rather will charitably advise M. Dupin 
not to get himself bepraised so extravagantly, in the 
flattering biographies he writes of himself, or that he 
dictates, which is pretty much the same thing. 

How these men of intellect have singular ways ? M. 
Dupin wishes, absolutely to be something difibrent from 
himself. It is his settled idea. He gazes coquettishly 
in his mirror, and changing countenance in proportion as 
he looks — ^the effect apparently of inveterate habits — ^he 
just now says to me: ^'It is not I whom you have 
sketched, I am not M. Dupin 1" — How, are you not M." 
Dopin ? Why, I assure you it is yon and no other who 
sat at this momebf for the pencil of Timon. It is you I 
see, it is you I paint, it is you, it is certainly you whom 
I have just portrayed I 

Come, let us see what you would have me do to ap« 
pease you? Do yon wish me, ibr example, to say that 
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other oratora have been as inconstant as yon ; tiiat the 
Greeks and Bomans have flaetuated^ neither more nor 
less than yoa, in their sentiments of the fomm, the 
Senate and the closet ; that Voltaire, Pascal, Fenelon, 
Boossean have varied their opinion upon all sorts of 
flohjects; in ^ne, and this will please yon more, that 
there are to he foacd certain pamphleteers — those cursed 
pamphleteers — who are said to have been at first Tories, 
afterwards radicals; at first Legitimists, then qnasi- 
repubiicans ; at first republicans, then Constitutionalists ; 
at first liberals, then monarchists ; at first monarchists, 
then liberals? Dead or living, give these what name 
you please, let me be placed with them in a common 
category ; do not consider me, act your will. 

But you will understand, M. Dupin, that, to gain yonr 
good graces, I cannot forfeit those of the public, and 
spoil one of the best of my portraits. After all, if you 
be dissatisfied, I am resolved, if I am not academician at 
your hands, to be so at my own, or rather at yours, kind 
reader; an election well worth the other, is it not ? 

At the same time, I feel some compunction of pity—* 
M. Dupin will say it is remorse — and I should like, with 
your permission, reader, to console this poor sufferer and 
shed a little balm upon his wound. I should like to say, 
and it is but justice to mention, that M. Dupin is a man 
of excellent moral parts ; that he is generous, inoffensive, 
not vindictive, and of the last I am the proof; that he 
has a lively sense of justice and the law ; that he has 
independence, although a little stubborn; that he is 
sparing of the public money, except, indeed towards 
himself and his master ; that he is beneficent, charitable, 
and naturally friendly to the people. 

May I add to the picture this other trait, that he has a 
foible for the privileged classes, and yet does not love 
privilege ; that he has a foible for the Court, and yet he 
does not like eitiier courts or courtiers. 

I must, in fine, repeat — and upon this point M. Dupin 
will not think my recapitulation too long — that he is full 
of fancy, sarcasm, and sprightliness in familiar con- 
versation, subtle and profound, clear, nervous and skilful 
in his pleadings^ iDgenions and original in his literary 
productions* 
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Still a word to complete his portrait. 

M. Dapin*B voice is fall, grave, clear, modalated at the 
niedimn pitch, sometimes powerful and thrilling. His 
face is scarred, blotched, mangled, wrinkled. But when 
his physiognomy is in motion, enlivened by passion, 
wrought np by argnmentation, it is devoid neither of 
elevation nor nobleness. His deep-set eyes sparkle with 
fire, and gleam from the depths of their orbits like two 
diamonds ; and really, I do not call this being an ugly 
man. 

Note, reader, that this is quite fresh from the pencil 
and mere app«idix. Will M. Dnpitt be satisfied? he 
ought to.be, certainly; yet you will «ee that he will not 
unless I say that he is consistent. Well ; no, I will not 
say it! 
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M. BERRYER. 

It is just, it is lawful that all the varieties of the political 
opiDion of the coantry should be represented in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The Chamber derives its moral autho- 
rity from the illustrious of its members ; and of what ser- 
vice would be to the minister himself an incompetent and 
ridiculous legislature^ which he might lead in his train 
amongst the baggage of his household. 

The Legitimist party have done what intelligent mino- 
rities should always do : it has supplied the number by 
the quality. The deputies which it has selected are men 
of eloquence and probity. They are dignified in deport- 
ment, prudent in conduct^ polished and measured in lan- 
guage, and their doctrines are never urged but with all 
the urbanity of parliamentary propriety. 

But they are placed in a false position. They have 
been sent to the Chamber by their party to hoist there 
the white flag ; and as soon as they^ display the smallest 
glimpse of this flag, the universal tempest which rises 
and r^ges compels them to furl it with all speed. They 
have therefore to place themselves in the wake of the 
Opposition, to tag themselves to its coatHskirts, to imi- 
tate its language, to talk like it oi liberty, of large liberty ; 
and these are expressions rather strange, rather new upon 
their lips, words which would have passed for seditious 
in the reign of Charles X., and which accord, in fact, 
neither with the principle nor with the acts of his govern- 
ment. These liberal professions are distrusted, appearing 
to be rather a stratagem of opposition than the expression 
of a sincere conversion. It is feared that the Legitimists 
would soon put off the mask if Henry V. were to retam, 
and that as they are now but for liberty, they would then 
be but for power. 

The Legitimist deputies form, in the Chamber, a sepa- 
rate band. It is a miniature church, having its invari- 
able dogmas, and where they chaunt in chorus the praises 
of their lord and master. They bear some resemblraoe 
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to the children of Israel, separated from their countiy» 
and who wept in the secrecy of the tabernacle, the exile 
of their God, and the sabvertion of their temple and their 
holy laws. 

At their head^ and tiie most distinguished of all, shines 
M. Berryer. 

M. Berryer has long been the sole orator and almost 
the sole deputy of his party. Not that there is not in the 
Chamber a certain number of shameless Legitimists who 
groupe themselres high in the centre, and who would not 
fail to turn to account their quasi-legitimacy, were Henry 
V. to appear, the white flag in his hand, within twenty- 
five or tMrty miles of Paris. But these disguised Legiti- 
mists reveal but at the ballot their secret predilections ; 
and, at all other times, they bind so well the mask of the 
Jutte'Millieu about their visage, that it is quite impos- 
sible to tear it off. If, in the first legislatures, M. Berryer, 
carried away by the heat of improvisation, used to let 
slip some regrets a little too lively for the absence of his 
king, these renegade Legitimists were the first to raise a 
murmur of displeasure. But in the lobbies they dropped 
this part, and if they met M. Berryer alone, would shake 
him by the shoulder, squeeze discreetly his fingers, and 
say : " Oh f how you are right, M. Berryer 1 Go on ; we 
are at your side ! Who would not sigh for those excellent 
princes ?" M. Berryer might admire the great prudence 
of this noble conduct, but he must have desired a little 
more support when he ascended the tribune. 

Perhaps, too, that sentiment of indulgence, of decency, 
of generosity, which, especially in a French Chamber, is 
felt towards a courageous champion contending alone 
against a battalion of adversaries, has proved of more 
advantage to M. Berryer than could have been the adhe- 
sion of a numerous party. Perhaps the very difficulty of 
this extraordinary position has given to his talent addi- 
tional energy and lustre, as the jet of water is seen to 
issue the more vigouronsly, the narrower the tube that 
contains it. 

Berryer is, after Mirabean, the greatest of the French 
orators. Yes, not one, since Mrabeau, has equalled 
Berryer : neither General Foy, who used to recite, rather 
ihaa eitonporise^ and who did not unite the oloae 
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tetaomag of basiaeifti to ilie pewerftil voiee and ffae 
copious eloquence of Berryer; nor Jmw, whose sole 
reeommeDdatioQ was a harmoaiotis and pathetic delivery ; 
nor de Serte, who, heavy and involved in his exordinms, 
gave expression hut at rare intervals to his oratorical 
passion ; nor Casimir-Peher, who was vehement only at 
an apostrophe ; nor Benjamin Constant^ who had more 
of snpplenesd and art than of grandeur and energy ; nor 
Manuel, in fine, who was endowed with a sure and firm 
judgment^ but who, more a dialectitian than an orator^ 
never wrong like Berryer involuntary hursts of applause 
from the charmed and enraptured auditory. 

Nature has treated Berryer as a favourite. His stature 
is not tall, hut his handsome and expressive countenance 
paints and reflects every emotion of his soul. There is a 
fascination in the soft gaze of his full and finely-cut eyes ; 
his gesture is marvellously beautiful like his delivery. 
He is eloquent in his whole person. He sways the 
assembly with the bearing of his head. He throws it 
backward, like Mirabeau, an attitude which gives a pre- 
possessing openness and candour to the aspect. He is 
perfectly at ease in the tribune, and takes possession of it 
as if he were the master, I had almost said the despot. 
His breast swells, his bust dilates, his stature rises, and 
you would imagine him expanding to the dimensions of a 
giant. His wrinkled forehead glows, and when his head 
is vehemently agitated, a strange circumstance 1 the 
blood is seen to oose from the pores of the face. 

But that in which he is incomparable and beyond all 
the other orators of the Chamber, is the tone of the voice, 
the first of beauties in the actor and the orator. Men in 
assemblages are extremely sensible to the physical quali-* 
ties of the speaker or the comedian. Talma and Made- 
moiselle Mars owed their fame but to the c^arm of their 
voice. Give them a common voice, and whatever might 
have been the profundity of their acting and the exquisite 
sentiment of their art, they had lived and died unknown. 
It is by the vocal powers, frequently more than by the 
argfuments, that an assembly is moved. 

But M. Berryer's pre-eminence is not due alone to the 
accident of his ^eternal qualities. He is also a*master in 
ti» OTatorical art» Most other speakera ahanicm tiiem« 
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flelres to their extempore inspirations^ and, in the dis" 
order of their excnrsions^ they fall upon some fine move- 
mentsy bnt they are destitote of method. It is not 
always clear, and they don't know themselves, where 
they start from and whither they would go. They rest 
themselves on the ronte, and halt to reconnoitre the way. 
Berrver's superiority here is, that, from the threshold of 
his discourse, he sees, as from an elevated ground, the 
goal whereto he is tending. He does not precipitate 
himself upon his adversary. He begins by drawing 
around him several lines of circumvallation. He rou^ 
him from post to post. He deceives him by feigned 
marches. He approaches him gradually — ^he pursues him 
— ^he surrounds him — ^he seizes him — he strangles him in 
the concentric coils of his argumentation. This is the 
metiiod of capacious intellects, and it would soon fatigue 
an audience so inattentive as a French Chamber, if M. 
Berryer did not fix its levity by tiie charm of his voice, 
the animation of his gesture, and the noble elegance of 
his diction. 

Mirabeau became himself but under the stimulus 
of contradiction and obstacle. His element was in 
governing rebellions and revolutions. He was a wrestler, 
a man of contention. He was never so grand as in the 
fall glow of the battle. 

Mirabeau was besieged with murmuring to the extent 
of being interrupted. Benyer, on the contrary, speaks 
amid a silence not merely attentive, but in some sort re- 
spectful. He is listened to, and you would fancy his 
sympathizing auditory repeat in low chorus the notes 
which flow from that beautiful and melodious instrument. 

He enthrals the assembly, he submits it to his will, 
like t&e subject of the magnetizer who is made to speak, 
be siloit, walk, stop, pursue, sleep; but if he once awake, 
the spell is broken. In like manner, when the assembly 
arouses itself and descends the steps to go vote — 
material interests, party principles or passions resuming 
the ascendant— it ballots against the greatest of our 
orators as if it had only heard one of the officers of the 
Chamber cry: *' Silence, Gentlemen!" 

Berryd^ powerless, deserted as he is in the sphere of his 
principles, can do nothing but by taking sides with the 
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liberal Opposition^ and availing himself of the weapons 
of that Opposition which he wields to admiration. . 

He questions^ he presseai^ he nonplnsses his adversary, 
in order that he may be thrown off his gnard by the con- 
fusion, and pierced on the spot in default of the cnirass. 
A fact, a document he shivers to its base, but he is careful 
not to subvert it entirely, it being enough for his purpose 
that it is unable to sustain itself, in such its shattered con- 
dition. The doubts he expresses pass for so many af- 
firmations to his auditors; but ministers can make no 
more of them, against him, than mere doubts, and he thus 
deprives them in advance of part of the advantages of 
their reply. 

Should some speculator in the secret funds of police^ 
should some intimate of the Court kitchen, feeling him- 
self hit to the quick, emit from his CBSopbagus a dumb 
and cavernous groan. Take no notice that he interpellates 
the orator, lest Berryer, ix^ turning about to see who per- 
mitted himself thus to reply, should knock him over with 
the back of his mallet. But if some minister mutter a 
tangible interruption, M. Berryer retreats a little back- 
wards in the tribune ; and then springing upon him as 
upon a prey, he shakes him, he tosses him aloft, and 
letting him fall back, he nails and cakes him upon his 
seat by a crushing reply. 

His vast and faithful memory supplies him, without 
effort, with the most complicated dates ; and he can put 
his finger, without hesitation, on the scattered passages 
of the numerous documents which he is analyzing, and 
which fortify the tissue of his discourses. 

Nothing can equal the variety of his intonations, at 
times simple and familiar, again bold, pompous, ornate, 
piercing. 

There is nothing bitter in his vehemence, nothing of- 
fensive in his personalities. 

He extracts from a cause all that it contains both of 
specious and solid, and bristles it with arguments so close 
and so captious, that you know not by what side to ap- 
proach or to take it. After he has gone through the 
series of his proofs, he pauses a moment; then he ac« 
cumulates them upon each other into a pile under which 
he overwhelms^ his adversaiies.. 
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A man of the world, a vum of diMapation and pleanie^ 
and of a jovial character, M. Berryer ia not natarally 
laboriona. He hat, however, great aptitude for basmeas. 
No man, when he wishes, can more thoroughly master a 
question, collect its details with a more curious in-^ 
vestigation, or arrange them into a more learned and 
methodical whole* 

It may be that, in the profusion of his diction, he is not 
always quite correct ; but this defect, common to all our 
parliamentary improvisators, does not prejudice the e&ct 
of the discourse. We have already said that our orators are 
not to be analyzed or read, but must be heard* Their 
fame would be much greater, if the press did not re- 
produce them. They have an enemy in every reporter.* 

Since the Revolution of July, the long and large career 
of our orators has been marked by some gleams ^ genius, 
some pithy axioms, some brilliant thoughts, some witty 
expressions, some phrases of e£Eect, some oraton^al effii- 
sions ; but there haii not been a single disconrse which 
would pass, in print, for a veritable model of eloquence. 
They have been preserved all of them, printed in the 

fublic collecti(ms, edited superbly, aye, eTen gilt-edged, 
ut nobly reads them. 

They are like an uncorked jar, whence the ambroaia 
should have evaporated, and which shoold be no longer 
worthy of being served up on the table of tiie gods. 

The Pythoness, too, ia beautiful on her tripod and in 
her temple ; but elsewhere, she is merely an old woman, 
naked, decrepit, and in whom we now behold bnther 
ugliness and her rags. 

Yes, the printer has killed the orators, and were I in 
M. Berryer's plaoe, I would prosecute by all legal means, 
even that of the correctional police, whatever editor 
should do me the wrong and injury of publishing my 
speeches ; and this even, though he should produce before 
the court my signature at the bottom, of^ far the press: 
for, of course, he could have extorted it bat by treachery 
er by am^wise i 

* This may be true of the French ontorg; and ig so, no doubt, of all 
nil oratory. But there are orators, whom we wot of^ (o Wh^m, on ibm 
contCTry^ ttift yegoiter i» the beit otO A mi k, iff •/» N. 






Bat what, ^en^ fiiere Voold remain of M . Benyer bat 
the name ! Well f what remaiDSy I pray yoa^ of Taima, 
of Mademoiselle Mars, of Paganini P What remains of 
Apelies, of Phidias, of the comedies of Menander, of the 
sighs of Sappho, of the wisdom of Socrates^ and the 
grace of Aspasia P A name alone, a name ! 

Nothing more ; and for M. Berryer, for his glory, this 
is enough. Go now, drag this orator Irom his sacred 
tripod, and hawk him, withoat inspiration or voice, 
through the streets in some rag of a newspaper ! Repro- 
duce, if yon can, by a reporter, that inimitable voice 
which sends a thrill of delight through every finer 
organization ! Mark, when he brings such physically in 
communication with him, how he imparts to them, by a 
sort of electricity, the vehement emotions of his own 
soul ! He is not only an orator by his passion and elo- 
quence, but moreover a musician by the voice^ a painter 
by the eye, b poet by the expression. 

M. Berryer does not imitate those deputies of the 
Restoration so s^itimentally silly, whose sole reply to 
the arguments of the Opposition was the exdamation: 
"I love my king, O my king!*' M. Berryer does not 
content himself thus ; and if he, too, loves his, of which 
we have no doubt, at least he makes no display of it for 
ostentation. He avoids, like a man who knows his 
audience, to tread upon l^e burning coals of dynastic 
personalities, and prefers to engage in the higher themes 
of national interests, wherein his talent has fall scope to 
soar and spread its pinions. He does not set himself to 
justify, item by item, the blunders of the Restoration. 
He avows them; and from the brilliant profusion of his 
historical reminiscences, he demonstrates that the pre- 
ceding governments, in consequence of their delinquency 
to the eternal duties of justice, have all been wrecked 
upon the shoals and scattered by the tempest. This 
manner is full of grandeur, and permits tiie genius of 
Berryer to sweep freely in the elevated region of princi- 
ples. It is also full of tact, for withoat appearing to 
intend any reference to the ministers, it leaves the 
auditors themselves to make immediate and spedid appli- 
cafion of l^e general oljections of the orator. 

lif . Berryer does not ttsk indalgeBee to the dogma of 
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Legiiimaoy. He does not defend what is no^ vihat 
cannot be, admitted to debate in the Chamber. Bat he 
changes the point of attack and combats the ministry 
with their own weapons. He presses them, he pashes 
them from consequence to consequence to the last ex- 
tremities of parliamentary argument; and, with the 
sovereignty of the people in his hand, he corners them in 
their violation of the Charter and the peijory of their 
oaths of office. 

So then, every defender of the fallen powers who have 
oppressed France is obliged, in order to throw dust into 
the eyes of the world, to invoke the sacred name of li- 
berty. Ah ! let us not complain of this abuse I There 
must surely be truth in our cause, since our adversaries 
themselves confess it. It must needs have force, too, 
since they come to temper in it their swords and even 
their bucklers ; and the tardy homage of the Legitimiste 
advances the Liberal interest as much as the combined 
treacheries of the Camarilla and the Doctrine. 

Nevertheless, we must not deceive ourselves. In heart, 
M* Berryer has not our principles ; and on his lips, he has 
not even his own. Yes, his real principle — that vivacious 
and glowing Legitimism which consumes him — ^he does 
not defend in the tribune; he compresses it within him- 
self, he hides it, and seems to dread ite explosion. He 
throws himself into the byways, as if he feared to walk 
upon the high road of Qoritz, as if for him this road was 
barred across, and bordered with abysses and precipices ! 
He does not attempt to reason, to discuss, to prove. His 
is an eloquence of impulse rather than of dialectic, of 
action more than of thought, of sentiment more than of 
demonstration. It is Berryer, it is an orator, a great 
orator you hear, but it is not a Legitimist. He is not a 
politician, he is an orator, I repeat ; one of those orators 
who cannot be said to be within their own control, who 
are at the least as much overmastered as tbey overmaster 
you, by their ecstacy, who cannot resist their own ex- 
citebility, like M. Thiers, like all artiste of delicate 
organization. 

Think not that he seeks, that he solicite these inspira- 
tions, they arise spontaneously. He trembles through 
every limb^ from head to foot. He is mored^ he weeps. 
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h0 rftgeff, he droops^ he sinks beneath the emotions of the 
Chamber as well as iiis own. Once within the popular 
current, he cannot remain there. He rolls with the tor« 
rent, he rpars with the tempest, yon feel that he cannot 
brook the narrowness of his own principle; that he 
spnms the chains which fetter him ; that he wants air, 
that he wants room, that he wants a Carlist auditory ; 
and without air, without room, without an audience, 
Berryer is not in his element. He must fire the specta- 
tors to passion, pour abroad his soul, disport himself in 
the billows of his harmonious voice, traverse immensity, 
and expand himself freely in his august flight. Then 
will he forget that he is a Legitimist, to remember but 
that he is a Frenchman. Then will he become national. 
Like Antaeus, to reinvigorate his powers, be falls back 
upon the generous soil of country. He plunges into, he 
disappears in the splendour of France, and returns with 
his head encircled in a magnificent halo. He leads the 
assembly around our map. He marks on our frontiers 
Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Prussia, Belgium. He repre- 
sents us environed by a girdle of steel, of foes and deso- 
lations, and in his patriotic enthusiasm he exclaims : *' I 
thank the Convention for having saved the independence 
of France." 

Again, he revolts at the cowardly concessions of our 
diplomacy; and, with bis hand extended over the tribune 
with a gesture of singpilar expressiveness : '' This hand," 
says he, '' will wither before casting a vote which may 
say, that the ministry are duly jealous of the dignity of 
France. Never! never!" 

And as if unable to master his oratorical emotion, he 
turns incidentally to M. Thiers, and says to him : *' I 
honour you, sir, because you have done two honourable 
acts, in sustaining Ancona, and resigning your place. By 
what distance soever we may naturally be separated, 
only promote the interest and the grandeur of France, 
and you shall always have my applause ; because, after 
all, I have been bom in France, and I mean to live and 
die a Frenchman !" 

On another occasion he represents Russia and England 
contending with each other for aggrandisement; and his 
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France, remain an impotent spectator of their contests 
and of the partition of their conquests. 

'^ Behold the vast antagonism, political and military, 
which extends from the frontiers of Tartary along to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, between two nations who 
must one day meet one another in mortal conflict. Be- 
hold, from the extremity of the earth along to oar 
borders, England arraying her warlike barriers against 
Bnssia, by whom she is menaced in tarn on the confines 
of her magnificent Indian colonies. Consider those grand , 
expeditions to the distance of five hundred leagues from 
the national territory ; on the one side, the expedition to 
C&boul, on fhe other, the attempt upon Eiva. Observe 
these two great nations march across the globe to erect 
their lines of precaution against one another. What, 
gentlemen f and France to be but a Continental power, 
despite of those vast seas which come to roll their 
billows upon our shores, and to sc^cit, so to say, the 
genius of our empire and oar intelligence !" 

This is a fine image, and M. Berryer, like all the great 
orators, particularly aJ&cts the figurative style in aU the 
processes of his eloquence. 

There are, in fact, several modes of acting powerfully 
upon public assemblies. The speaker may address him- 
self, either to tiieir logic by the vigour and conclusiveness 
of his reasonings, or to their wit, by lite vivacity and 
piquancy of his expressions, allusioDS, and repartees, or 
to their hearts,* by the emotions of sensibility, or to their 
passions, by vehemence of invective, or to their imagina- 
tion, by the splendour of rhetorical figures. But most 
firequentiy it is by means of figure, of imagery, that 
eloquence produces its greatest effects. The prosopo- 
poeia of tiie warriors who fell at Marathon, bv De- 
mosthenes—the Homan citizens affixed to the inmmous 
gibbet of Verres, by Cicero — ^the night, the terrible night 
when tiie death of Henrietta broke upon two kingdoms 
Kke a tiiunder-clap, by Bossuet--the avenging dust of 
Marius, the apostrophe of the bayonets and the Tarpeian 
rock, by Mirabean*^f^ ^audacity, audacity, always 
andMsiiy,** by Da&toii-*-the Bepubllc tiiat, like Saturn, 
is devouring its own childreni by Yergniaud— the roice 
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of liberty ire-echoed from the lakes and motintains, by 
0*Connell — the car which conveys the remains of Ireland 
to the grave, by Grattan — ^the tnrban which marks on the 
map the place of the Turkish empire, by Lamartine — 
Algeria, of which the fmit does not present itself even 
in blossom upon the tr^e so copiously watered with oar 
blood, by Berryer — the fathers of the Bevolntion, those 
noble spirits looking do^vn npon ts from the heights of 
Heaven, by Gnizot ; all this is the eldqoenee of imagery. 

What a pity that Bertyer, that so powerfol an orator, 
does not f ght in the Liberal ranks, at the head of the 
popular party ! How is it that snch an intellect does not 
perceive the inanity of the doctrines of Legitimacy ? 
How is it that he does not labour with us in the ways of 
liberty, for the emancipation of mankind P How happens 
he not to comprehend that the principle of the sove- 
reignty of the people is liie sole true one, that alone which 
reason acknowledges^ that alone which the future of all 
the nations will glorfy f 

Already Napoleon, Chateaubriand, de Lamenais, Berafi- 
ger, have proclaimed the future era of the European 
republic. Unfortunately, the orators are not as far-seeing 
as these great men. They absorb and waste themselves 
in the petty passions and prejudices of the moment. 
They are content with playing upon the instrument of 
speech, the airs of the day which meet their ears. They 
trifle away their time in amusing on the quarter-deck of 
the vessel the group who stand around them and clap 
their bauds. Bttt they do not cast their eyes over the 
vast expanse of the surrounding seas. They do not 
examine the direction of the ^ind or the course df the 
stars, nor do they seek in the distance to discover the 
coasts where the weather-beaten vessel that bears hu- 
manity must at last find a port. 
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LAMARTINE. 

When a Parliament is divided but between two princi" 
ples, such as that of Dationality and that of privilege, 
the lesser shades of opinion fade away, the individualities 
disappear, and there is in presence one of the other but 
two standards, two camps, two armies. This was our 
situation under the Restoration. The Chamber, which is 
but a large mirror, reflected then, as it will always re- 
flect, the out-door opinions. Hie orators of the Bight 
represented the nobility, the clergy, the magistracy, the 
royal guard, the functionaries and the Court. The 
orators of the Left represented the students, the soldiers, 
the middle burgess class^ the bar, the artists and the 
people. 

But when, as at present, privilege, under the name of 
legitimacy, dares not hold up its head for fear of seeming 
to be retrogressive, and nationality, under the name of 
sovereignty of the people, dares not unfold itself for fear 
of passing for revolutionary, there can be no common 
ties, no definite doctrines, no staff, no capacious tent 
where the chiefs might meet to concert their plans for 
the campaign. There will be almost as many generals 
as soldiers. Each arms, equips, costumes himself ac- 
cording to his fancy. One wears a shaJco^ another a 
white crest; the third a red-cap, the next goes without 
a cockade. Each makes war on his own account, posts 
himself in the plain or on the mountain, fires on the 
right or the left and wastes his powder and ball. 

This parliamentary pell-mell images exactly the con- 
fusion of our actual society. The young dream of re- 
publican institutions. The mature regret the glorious 
order of the Empire. The nobility, and in part the 
clergy, invoke Henry V. The artisans and labourers 
want work. The electoral body want monopoly. The 
burgess class want repose, they care not how or under 
whom. The military party want despotism. The Doc- 
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trin&riAii t^A^fy Irftni ^wi^r and p<^lf. Hie national 
party want liberty and equality^ and the Hocialidt party 
do not know what thiey want. 

What then is this socialist party ? The ftocialidt party 
is a medley of Saintsimonianisni, Quixotism, and a 
bastard Liberalism, dazzling with words and destitul^ of 
ideas. 

Each party deSires to have in the Chambers a represen- 
tative of its opinions, because the finest theories remain, 
outside the Chambers, but mere theories. But in the 
Chambers^ when they triumph, they take the name and 
authority of laws and are turned to practice. But, all 
opinions, by the invincible tendency of human ai9klr«, 
point to some application. There is not an Utopia, even 
the wildest, that does not pretend to realize its visions. 
Those who begin 'vrith disinterestedness strive to end 
with power. 

The socialist party has not beeh behind otherSj^ and 
imagined it found a repreiBiitatiTe in M. de Lamartine. 

There are two jpersonages in M. de Lamartine — ^the 
politician and the poet ; but as the politician is but the 
reflection of the poet, it will be proper first to define the 
latter. But here is the manner in which the most ac- 
credited critics of my time define and estimate M. de 
Lamartine. 

France, say they, has had its revolutions in literature as 
in politics. In the days of Montaigne and Amiot, our 
tongtie was little else than Greek and Latin written in 
French. It would seem the lips of these writers still 
clung to the dugs of antiquity, replete with milk so pure 
and abundant. 

The style of the agfe of Louis XIV. attains the perfec- 
tion of full-grown manhood. It has maturity, vigour 
and colouring, majesty and grace. It is forcible without 
being strained; origmal without being quaint; simple 
without being vulgar ; pompous without being pedantic. 
One imagines seeing still the Greek blood fiow in its 
veins, which it sweUs and blues beneath the translucent 
skin. 

Subsequently, the invasion of a host of philosophical 
^d industrial terms, as well as the derivatives from the 
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British and Sclayonic idioms, spoiled the langna^^e wlule 
enricluiig it, as a river, swollen by the mixture of seyeral 
streams, is apt to lose the limpidity of its fountain. 

Voltaire, however, kept alive the sacred fire of an- 
cient literatare, and he is, by the universality of bis 
knowledge, his exquisite purity of taste, and the jus^ess 
of his understanding, immeasurably above all our living 
men of letters — a tMng which they, we well know, will 
not allow. 

There is more true philosophy in a single page of Vol- 
taire than in all the pages together of MM. Cousin, 
Jouffroy and Co., who strive for too much after the 
sublime and the profound » Voltaire is one of the latest 
noiasters of good sense. Do you know what one of the 
Lycophrons of our day, who dig for their style nnd«r 
ground, makes a reproach to this Voltaire, this puny 
genius P Why, that he is too luminous ! So is the sun 
too luminous for moles. 

In like manner as our literary prose, our poetry bears 
no longer any resemblance to the ancient poetry. It is 
no more one of the graces whom the brilliant genius of 
Athens used to crown with flowers^ It is a howling 
spectre that rattles its bones at you from the cavity 
of the tombs. 

M. de Larmartine seems to have thrown his entire 
poet-soul into his first meditations. He sung, and 
Naples — ^the voluptuous Naples — appeared to breathe in 
his verses. Those beautiful shores of Italy, those Isles 
of enchantment, those odoriferous breezes, those lan- 
guishing plaints of love, those softening notes that 
flowed from his lyre, threw us into a sort of vague and 
melancholy sadness. It was neither pure like antiquity, 
nor severe like Christianity, nor positive like the age: 
but it was a poetry tender and dreamy which had a 
charm like the passing of an autamn shade, the murmur 
of a billow, the sighing of a virgin, the moanings of a 
harp. 

Had there but been in those times a little literary cri- 
ticism, M. de Lamartine, who knew how to write, 
would have learned to think. He sings too negligently. 
He outrages the grammatical connection of words and 
the rational connection of ideas. He affects constantly 
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the same note> a monotonons note. He employs con- 
stantly the same coloar^ the azare colour. It is the 
azure of the eye, the azure of the firmament, the azure 
of the sea, azures, always azures ! He selects a tomb- 
stone, he hims it on every side ; he takes its square and 
cube; he delineates and colours the smallest blades of 
grass that grows around it ; he depicts one by one the 
leaves of the cjrpress that overshadows it; then he 
wears away the stone with his knees, his tears, and his 
lamentations. He counts upon his watch the pulsations 
of a dying person. Dead, he takes him, dissects the 
flesh, trepans the skull, and cracks the bones. But is 
not tills the grief of an anatomist rather than the grief 
of a poet, a grief true, deep, natural, genuine? Oh! 
how much are we more touched to hear Malherbe cry : 



Elle etait de ce monde, on let plus belles choies, 

Ont le pire destlii, 
Et rote,* eUe a vecu ee que vivent let rotet, 

L' etpace d'un mAtin If 

To describe, to analyze, like Dubartas and Bensard, 
the most secret beauties of a woman, the eyebrows and 
iris of her eyes, the moles of her skin, the enamel of her 
teeth, the veins of her bosom, the delicacy of her figure, 
even with accompaniment of some languishing meta- 
physics, this is but to relapse to the infancy of the art. 

Praxiteles did not surcharge his Venus with coquettish 
ornaments, with roses, pink flowers and ostrich feathers. 
He put no paint on her cheeks, and no rubies on her 

* I remember an anecdote retpecting this pattage, vMch teemt worth 
relating, if only to mitigate the weU-known wrath of authors against 
" printers' devils." The 8ul]9eet of the poem was named Rosette: and 
the line ran originaUy: Et Rosette a vecu, See, But the poet it seems 
omitted f <to cross his f s" (not having been a printer, or editor, or school- 
mMter,) and the proof sent him read Roselle; which instantly striking 
Ms fancy, through the ear probably, produced the present form, which 
it the greatest beauty of the verses. — Tr.'8 N. 

t A child of earth, where darkest doom 

Awaits the pure and fair, 
A rose, she bloomed, as roses bloom. 

But one brief morning theire* 
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flii^er«» He drew het bare, btt deceitt, beatitiftily and fai 
the siihplicily of natdre. AH the greatest geniuses hare 
beito characterised by sitnplicity— all— -Homer, Virgil, 
Bacine, Bhakspeare, Raphael. 

The true poets have been as great logicians as the 
philosophers. Who has better known the htiman heart 
than Moliere, better painted than old Comeille the gran- 
deur of virtue, better sighed than Racine the subtle weak- 
nesses of love P Who had ever a sounder taste, a more 
exact intellect, than Voltaire? And In oui* own day, 
ctLa the government, the bar, or the tribune produce a 
man with a correeter judgment than that of BerangerP 
It is that poetry, true poetiy, is but reason ornamented 
by imagination and rhythm. 

Unfortunately, this cannot be said of thto poems of M. 
de Lamartine. He utters some sublime ones, cries of 
the soul. He brings out some u^expeoted notes, which 
ravish the ear. But also, what a disorder of imagination ! 
what a multitnde of fblse and broken notm in his melody ! 
what profusion of ambitious epithets! what abuse of 
description, of inversion, and metaphor, and colour! Of 
plan and arrangement, not a trace. Of dramatic pro- 
gression, not a step. M. de Lamartine seems to have 
forgotten that words are not ideas; nor the clash of 
sounds, harmony : nor confusion, science ; nor physiology. 
Sorrow. If the French should become a dead language, 
and M. de Lamartine should go down to posterity with 
the other poets of the decline, he will be found, from the 
incoherence of his thoughts and his style, one of the 
authors the most difficult to be explained, and will one 
day be the despair of school-boys and commentators. 

SU(ih iii the judgment of the critics upon M. de Lamar- 
ttne as poet. But he is judged stlU mere severely as 
deputy by tke purituis of tiie Left, and hen is their 
estimatek 

M. de Lamartine, as a political orator, lives n^on fAU 
Ipoetical reputation. There is nothing of passion, nothing 
of inspiration in his aspect, gesture, or voice. He is dry, 
measured, sententious, cold. He shines but does not 
warm. He is religious but has no faith. He does not 
feel his heart throb> his lips tramble, and Uib speech takQ[ 
fire and life. 



' It 10 n6i that M. de Lannartine is dittingnished in his 
poetry by the qnalities of the ages of Angastas and of 
LoniB XIV.-— the learned disposition' of theplan, the pre- 
servation of the characters^ the nice gradation of art^ the 
skill in details, the purity of the tonch and outline, the 
sequence and justness of the thoughts. But here, at least, 
the constraint of metre and rhyme, forces his ideas into 
some degree of order; wfadch is not observed in his 
speeches. His oratorical style is flat and fluent^ and 
rocks from one leg to the other. Still more glittering than 
brilliant, more monotonous than harmonicas, more in- 
flated than full, he lacks the free> easeAil, firm, and 
natural step of well-written prose. He cannot march 
without a baggage of unmeaning epithets. He abandons 
the idea to pursue the pleasing sounds of the ear and the 
effects of prosody. He delights and dwells complacently 
in the euphonious terminations. He drowns his thoughts 
in a deluge of ti^pes and metaphors, and his parliamen- 
tary motions always end with the tail of a strophe. If 
by yoar melodious phrases you only mean to give us 
music we would quite as lief go hear Rossini. M. de 
Lamartine is to our good orators what rhetoric is to 
eloquence. 

Parliament is not a theatre where actors may come to 
utter their flute-like amplifications and fiowing periods, 
for the amusement of the spectators. You say you re- 
present the people! Speak then as the people would 
»who should speak properly. 

M. de Lamartine may astonish the country-members by 
the scintillations of his colouring, bat he offends the de- 
licacy of men of taste. Deliberative oratory has its rales 
and its beauties, which are not the, rules and beauties of 
lyric poetry. The style of the orator should be full, but 
perspicuous. His thoughts should be lofty, but simple. 
They should move and be combined in a precise and 
logical order. But M. de Larmartine is diffuse and 
redundant. He has neither profundity of ideas, nor vigour 
of argumentation. You meet people, however, who take 
his parliamentary dithyrambics for eloquence. With 
reason, indeed, is it said that we are in the midst of uni- 
versal anarchy, for not only has France lost all political 
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ttbde, but mOteOvet tbii wbksh bhd had mkiirtsbdi in 
all yiciMitiidefl, she has lost her good taste. 

We go farther: tiie oratoricid phraseology of M. de 
Lamar&e has more of dhow tbaatn body^ more splendoar 
than depth, tnore variety than vigonrt more sonoronsneis 
than snbstanoe^ more copionsness than preoiBion^ more 
developement tiian connection. 

Fair be it from us not to render fall jnstice to the moral 
and religions sentiments Of M. de Lamm'tine, to his lofty 
character) his amiable qnalities, and his noble heart. 
He has ever a generons word to oppose to the arbitraoy 
and vindictiTe proceedings of power> and we thank him 
for these inspirations of Ms virtoa. But as he is ignorant 
of the language of business and does not attack abuse on 
its practical side^ nor descend to applications, the minis- 
ters willingly leare him to wander and lose hiasself in 
the vapue of his orations. They laugh scornfully at j^our 
fine sentiments. 

Though M; de Lamartine should preach to them tiie 
whole day long, Bible in hand, about parliamentary 
moralities, what effect, tell me, could that have upon the 
mammon- worshippers of the ministry ? They have never 
had any pretension of getting to heaven by means of 
tiieir good works. Ah ! my God, provided they are left 
in peace upon earth, with their offices, their secret funds, 
their telegraphs, their botlie, and their treatises of 
America, of the East, of Africa, they ask no more. 

Let a poet, if he will, sing, upon the same lyre, of th» 
Bufferings of the Cross and the mysteries of Isis ; let him 
celebrate in the same strain the purity of Christian 
virginity and the voluptuous graces of the yellow-haired 
Neaera ; let him, about the same time, wri& enthusiastic 
odes to Napoleon and solemn hymns to liberty, there 
can be no objection. Passions of the heart, diversity of 
character, fall of empires, heroes, wars, festivals, natural 
scenery, flowers, volcanoes, tempests, zephyrs, thunder, 
ocean, sky, stars, immensity, the whole univehw is legi- 
timate ground. 

But when the poet turns deputy, when he deigns to 
sit wit^ the herd of his colleagues on the benches of Par- 
liament, he is asked and he is asked rightfully : Whence 
do you come, what principles do you espouse, what office 
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do yon look for? Hie bntittam ^sre k not to t^$, to 
upon your theorbo eqaally the praises of the republican 
soldiery and of the Vendeans ; but on which side do yon 
plant yonr tent. Yon shed floods of eyangelical tears 
orer the hard-heartedness of the ministry , and then> when 
comes the moment to ballot, a sort of heathen change 
takes place at the end of yonr fing^ers, and the white ball 
slips through them ! Yon snpport bad laws to secure 
keep gating on the bine firmament and perch in the 
donds. Are you man or bird, angel or demon ? Do yon 
mean to be a Legitimist^ a Bepnblican, or an ambassador F 
Come, speak, that this may be known, and yon accord^ 
ingly dominated. 

You inform us that there are two stiUkdards, the white 
and tri-coloured. We know this well ; but what we do 
not know is, to which of them yon belong f Yon sound 
the good-will of the ministers, and yon say these bad laws 
are good for nothing, in order to please the Opposition ! 
You philanthropize about the wants of the French work** 
ing-class, and you make them pay American philanthropy 
twenty-five millions ! Yon laud the minister for having 
maintained what you call public order, and yon blame 
him for prosecuting those who express their indignation 
at tiiis sort of order ! You were an admirer of the great 
Perrier, the small Thiers and his company, and then when 
the small Thiers asked your support for l^e secret ilmds 
to the end of continuing in office the subject of your 
admiration, yon refused peremptorily the secret funds! 
Yon' stigmatize slavery, and, at the same moment, you 
hold that society may put the citizen in chains ! Yon 
profess neg^-emancipation, and yon vote the govern- 
ment money and soldiers to prevent that emancipation I 
Yon plead eloquently the cause of foundlings, and 
lament the wretchedness of the people, and you take 
grronnd against the conversion of the interest accruing 
Arom the money of the people ! Try, then, to reconcile a 
little better, though at the risk of displeasing the 
ministry, yonr peroration with your exordium, and your 
conclusions with your premises f 

But where M. de Lamartine has completely forgotten 
himself, was when h^ was led by some strange and inex- 
pUoabte oaprice; to defend tito i>bi|junction IftTr« In foy; 
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otiier conntry, and with any other Chamher, a sdiiiiliy 
which shoald pennit itself to procare the escape of the 
cnlprit while bringing to trial the accomplices, woold 
have been itself impeached for violation of the law. If 
the Strasbi^g jary did not nnanimously acqnit the com* 
panions of Louis Bonaparte, it would have been wanting 
to the divine law, which is the law of conscience, and to 
tiie civil law, which is the law of reason. M. de Lamar* 
tine, in defending this stupid and abominable Diqunction 
law, has erred tiirough want of judgment— a thing that 
does not surprise us ; and also through defect of heart — a 
thing which has afflicted those who love him. After this, 
put your trust in poets I 

His whole discclirse, in this unfortunate debate, was 
but a tedious vagary and heap of contradictions and in- 
consequences of every sort. He declares that beyond all 
things he loves liberty and equality, and he delivers the 
most aristocratic speech of the session. He stigmatizefl 
the Disjunction law by calling it a legislative Coup 
d' Etat, and yet he votes for this ministerial teick. He 
respects the immutability of the Charter, and he wants a 
second constituent Assembly. He wishes to preserve the 
country, and he excuses an armed attack upon that 
countiy. He has but just learned the distinction between 
connexity and indivisibility, and he disserts, like Bar- 
tholus, upon this distinction of transcendentel jurispru- 
dence. He insists upon obedience to the laws, ana he 
saps the inviolability of the Jury. He reproves military 
revolutions, but he resigns himself to popular revolutions, 
provided, behold you, that they occurred only now and 
then ; and the rest of the speech is of the same calibre. 

For the rest, M. de Lamartine was not here in his 
proper element, and it is no wonder that he has rambled 
from his subject. How should he be expected to speak 
the language of business ? He does not know even the 
cant of it, happily for his muse. But he sometimes, not 
always, sldnes in military questions, which have consti- 
tuted the study and the glory of his life, and in qaestiona 
of sentiment, which is the poetry of noble hearts. 

We respectfully listen, when M. de Lamartine, a reli- 
gious burd, chaunts a hymn to religion. We laugh, when 
M» Tbiersj a frivoloot acofibr and a Yoltatiaa sceptic^ in* 
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Totei tiie divine ProTideoee. It is thai tbe one believee 

in something^ the other in nothing. 

Bat, if M. de Lamartine, in plaee of channtingi at- 
tempts to reason, it behovee as to see that his argoment 
does not offend against the roles of logic, and also not to 
reoeiye his iSgares, as conclusive, witiioat verifying the 
arithmetic. 

M. de Lamartine approaches sometimes nearer the 
tmth than the other speakers, carried away as he is, nn- 
conscionsly, by the inevitable consequences of the prin- 
ciples which he lays down, and he is left nnintermpted 
to finish expressions of a radical tendency, which Gamier- 
Pages would not be permitted to begin. It is that a 
parliamentary auditory attaches no seiious importance to 
the opinion of poets. It knows that they pursue in poli- 
tics, through the affairs of society, as in poetry, through 
the fields, the shadowy or sunny caprices of their imagi- 
nation ; — like those harps of iEolia which, suspended in 
the sacred groves, used to tremble languidly to the breath 
of the zephyrs, or vibrate sonorously to the blast of the 
storm. 

Let M. de Lamartine not deceive himself: if the Cham- 
ber lends him a general and kind attention, when he 
speaks of literature and morality, it is, that, by a secret 
self-complacency, there is not a single deputy, ministerial 
or puritan, who does not pique himself upon being a man 
of sense and taste. Bat too often, while A. de Lamartine 
is advocating human literature, he falls into the rhapso- 
dical. It seems as if he made up his discourse of broken 
hexameters, ear-cadences, and unfinished phrases. Aegri 
somnia, 

A cloud-traveller, he delights in a sort of aerial and 
quintessential metaphysics, which he imagines to be 
social science, and which is in fact but a sort of dreamy 
deism applied to the things of earth. He constructs, in 
his visions, definitions of it so irregular, that the mean- 
ing defies all analysis. 

Take, for example,,his theory of Literature : 

''The beautiful is the virtue of the intellect. In 
restricting its worship, let as boT^i^ro of impairing the 
virtue of tbe heart.'* 



' Whai is to be thoaght of M. de Ldin&rtiixe retaitingf, 
in fall Chamber, such enigmatical nonsense, and what 
think you especially of the hypocritical deputies who 
gave it theif applause f 

Strange, but too common perversity of noble minds I 
M. de Lamartine holds himself in high esteem but act 
publicist, and perhaps as financier. He disdains his 
quality of poet. What is it, for M. de Lamartine, to be 
ft poet ? It is only for pastime that he calls for his lyre, 
imd if he was apprised that the nine Muses were up 
fttairs Imd expected to hear from him, he would care- 
lessly take up his pen and deign to write them in verse, 
to M. le Due de Broglie, too, condescends sometimes to 
'Write in prose. 

We do not deny that the talent of M. de Lamartine 
possesses considerable readiness and versatility. He im-* 
provisates, he retorts even with a brilliant facility, some- 
times with great happiness of turn and expression, 
alwayi with that conviction by so much the more 
animated and the more, dangerous to the generality of 
assemblies, and to the orator himself, that he doubts of 
bothing, because he discerns, in the hasty and, conse- 
quently, incomplete vision of his imagination, but one 
half the objects, while the other escapes his ken. In 
poetry, M. ae Lamartine fliugs his sheets to the printer, 
iw in prose, his speeches to the auditory, just as the 
ttiatter occurs to him, as fast as he can put it on papeif 
and without concerning himself about what goes before 
or what follows. In one word, M. de Lamartine does 
not work sufficiently ; and without the long, persevering 
and profound meditations of study, there can be no 
logical solidity. But it cannot be too often repeated to 
Writers and parliadhentary speakers, It is by logic only 
^ey can hope to live.* 

Our representative government has been so arranged 
that people of imagination are little adapted for it. Our 
legislation has a technical language which it is necessary 
to have acquired. It bristles with law terms, frequently 

• A maxim which ■hoiild b* iiueribed upon trery temide of education 
of tlie age, and which will become more and more evident and operatir* 

^riCh the pxogma of fcienUflo philoippby aad JaWUectwd dyiUza^on. 
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bftrbftrdnSy and founded upon scholaistic snbtleties. 
Hence, the large number of acute and oraffcy lawyers in 
the Chambers. And they are there in their proper sphere. 
For to make laws is to discuss, and they are eminently 
men of discussion. We will not say however with 
Plato: take the poets by the hand, and after having 
crowned them witii flowers, conduct them politely to the 
frontiers of the republic. We will not say with Paul-^ 
Louis Courier, that in general literary men, in office, lose 
their talents without gaining a knowledge of business ; 
nor with Lafitte, that M. de Lamartine might be a great 
poet, but that he was not a great logician. 

At the same time, we are forced to admit that the 
poets are rather out of place on the bench of Correctional 
Folice^ in the Council of State, in the Stamp and regis* 
tration office, or even in the capacity of ambassadors. 
We should greatly scandalize M. de Lamartine, were we 
to pretend that a village mayor, in wooden shoes if you 
will, possessed of sense and experience, would govern 
more wisely than he the affairs of the nation, and yet we 
ihonld not scruple to affirm it, and we would find many 
to believe us. 

If M. de Lamartine should deem us puritans rathef 
severe, it is that be ought not to^ have left his natural 
Tocation, and that having turned statesman, it is our duty 
to say what we think of the inconsistencies of character 
and conduct of the statesman. 

When a man desires social amelioration, he should 
desire political amelioration. When a man knows any- 
tiling of logic, he does not speak for a measure, but in 
the end to conclude against it. When a man is deputy, 
he ought to know what he wants, what he is, what 
party he sides with, what principles he supports. He 
who loves glory sincerely, will twine but for glorious 
brows the laurels of poetry. He who loves the people 
sincerely, will not ask for them bread, but labour, respect 
and equality. He who loves liberty sincerely will not 
▼ote with i& enemies! 

Such are the reproaches, classical on the one hand^ 
political on the other, which the critics and the puritans 
address to M. de Lamartine^ as poet, as orator, and aa 
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•taieflman. Let me be allowed^ in tnrn^ to consider Uni 
under these three aspects. 

Beyond doubt, M. de Lamartine is not a poet of a 
classical taste. He has not been cast in the mould of the 
antique Apollo. But he is the greatest extemporizer of 
verses in the French language. He is original, as all 
men of genius are, in his own way. He is negligent, but 
he is simple, precisely because he is negligent. He sports 
with the rhyme and the measure, transforms, moulds and 
adapts them to all his inspirations, to his every fantasy. 
The celestial spheres roll not through immensity with 
more harmony than his verses. The rivulet flows not 
through the meadow with a gentler murmur. The bird 
is not fresher in its earliest song. The lakes of Sicily, 
ruffled by the languid breezes, do not lighten, at night, 
with purer or softer rays. And it is not alone his voice 
that sings, it is his soul that sighs and speaks to mine the 
mystic language of sympathy, that vibrates through my 
frame, that thrills my whole being and inundates me with 
floods of tenderness and tears. It is his meditation that 
transports me on wings of flame, into the regions of 
eternity, of death, of time, of space, of thought never 
before visited by me, and which gives expression to 
metaphysical truth in a language picturesque, sublime, 
seraphic. 

I know not if the caesura of his verse is not sometimes 
broken, if his rhymes be always perfect, if the idea be not 
expressed with confusion, with contradiction, if the 
chords of his lyre do not render everlastingly the same 
tone, — and 1 do not wish to know it. Do not the paired 
oars beat the wave with an equal and measured cadence? 
Do I complain that the linnet warbles over and over the 
same sweet song P Does not the nightingale intoxicate 
me always — undiminishedly — ^with its melody, beauty 
with her gaze, and the violet with its fragrance? Do I 
turn away my ear from the distant sound of the water- 
fall, and my eyes from the unchanging splendour of the 
stars? How should the soul tiiat suffers not emit 
eternally the same cry ? The mother who has just lost 
her son, does she not love to pour the inconsolable repeti- 
tions of her grief? In like manner, am I to expect 
Lamartine to prove, in a melodious syllogism, the abstract 
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troth of hiK song? No, I ask him to rave upon his lyre 
and I raye, to sigh and I sigh^ to love and 1 love, to 
enjoy and I enjoy I 

Who could deny, without injustice, that Lamartine and 
Victor Ha go have enriched with their brilliants our poetic 
crown already so effulgent? Both irregular in their 
march and rebellious to the restraints of grammar. Boti^ 
no doubt more attentive to the word than the idea, to 
inversion than simplicity^ to novelty than method, to the 
surprising than to the natural, and sometimes to the 
rhyme than to reason. Both a little somniferous in their 
monotony, somewhat stunning by the hubbub of their 
raptures. But both powerful intellects, original geniuses, 
come to reinvigorate our exhausted literature. The one 
throwing off flame and sparkles like an East-Indian 
carbuncle ; the other sighing like the harp of Fingal amid 
the desolate heaths. The one uncontrolled in his lyric 
impetuosity, too prodigal of his force and wealth, e:|^ra-* 
vagant, fantastic, sometimes sublime; the other more 
religious, more meditative, more enveloped in allegories 
and symbols, more in communication with heaven and 
singing as if he prayed. The one torturing his rhyme and 
violating the Muse, whom the other carresses. The one, 
with bent arm, seeming to draw with effort from his 
bow, inflated and victorious sounds ; the other abandon- 
ing himself like a limpid stream to his facile and flowing 
genius. The one more precise, but more attempered with 
the philosophical moralities ; the other more inspired, but 
more mystical. The one, with more dramatic skill, 
interweaving man in the scenes of nature; the other 
more tender, more feeling, more persuasive, more eloquent 
in depicting the sentiments of the heart and the mys- 
terious labyrinths of thought. The one more dazzling, 
more thundering than the bolt which leaps from crag to 
crag, and displodes in a thousand flashes amid the deep 
gorges of Hemus; the other more pensive, more visionary 
than the virgins of Israel along the banks of the lonely 
river that severed them from their country. The one 
going to the intellect, the other to the heart ; the one 
suited to the sex of reason and action, the other to the 
sex of feeling and of love. 
" What! after having abolished the absurd property 
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qiUjEIifiofttimiil Wfaerdbre shonld we not send to tdt oa 1ili9 
legifllatiye benchefl, by the side of the poet Lamartine> the 
poet BeraDger, and the poet Victor Hugo, aad the poet 
Alexandre Dumas, and Lamenais, and Chateaubriand^ 
who also are great poets ? And were I to see there n 
score of celebrities in the physical and natural sciencei^ 
in music, painting, sculpture, and the arts in general, I 
should be rejoiced at it for the honour of my country* 
This brilliant elite of talents and genius, without preju* 
dicing the fundamental and more serious business of the 
legislature, would stifmlate also for the moral, intelleo* 
tual, scientific, and artistic interests, which are not less 
precious, not less dear to France than the financial and 
material. That which best represents France, is that 
which does her honour. 

I know not whether it be predilection for men of mind, 
natural equity, or parliamentary vanity, but assuredly I 
wogld not exclude from the Chamber, suppose it in my 
power, such adversaries as Guizot, Berryer, Thiers, La« 
martine, Jaubert, and other leading men ; and I am not, I 
own, sufficiently exclusive, sufficiently partisan, to be unr 
willing that all opinions should be represented by the 
superiorities of their selection, or to hinder from shining 
in Parliament, with the reservation of combating their 
doctrines, the illustrious men of my country. 

It is also well — ^to return to our poets — ^it is well that 
their generous voice should protest from the tribune 
against that odious death-penalty, which was the subject 
of so much crocodile-weeping in certain high quarters, 
and which has since been forgotten so quietly with all the 
rest. It is well that they interpose between the politicid 
parties who assail each other without measure or mercy, 
and that they awaken some pity, if not some remorse, in 
the hardened soul of the issuers of relentless orders, the 
creators of taxes which devour the poor people, the 
slayers of men after the third citation. Such is my con^ 
ception of the mission of the parliamentary poet, and 
a beautiful mission it is, and you are, Lamartme, quite 
worthy to fulfil it ! 

Console yourself if yon are not as great a politician, a« 
good a logician as your flatterers tell yon, as yon think 
yon an younelf, and M you wo«ld be wsetohed to. be^ 



liete that otheri did not thmk ffm CoiMala yoturself, for 
poets are they not aLwayt in n9ed of coiMolation ? If yon 
had not your defects, you would not have yoar qnalitiea ; 
if you were not chang^eable^ yon would not be impression- 
able ; if you were not impre.ssionable, yon would not be 
poet ; if you did not emit harmpnious soundir^ you would 
not be a lyre ; if you had the precision of prose, you 
would not have tha eadence of verae ; if you had the 
logic of reasoning, you would not have the exquisite 
vagueness of sensibility ; if you had the purity of out- 
line, you would not have the richness of colouring; if 
you knew, the language pf buain^as, you would not toiow 
the language of angels I 

Yes^ Lamarttne, console yonrself lor notfodng, as aoHM 
pretend, the ^rst of our statesman, and as I would be 
almost tempted myself to believe^ seeing that this would 
be no great matter. Your lot i» safficiently fortunata, 
fnd for my part, . I would psefer fonr or five of yopr 
strophes to the whole pile of their pariiameniaiy 
harangues, yonr own included. Yon will live, illustrious 
poet, when the actual leadem of oratory will be for- 
gotten, they and their works, and when perhaps two or 
three names will float down the stream of time, the sole 
survivors from the vast wreck of oar ^heraeral govern- 
ments. You will live, and our children's children, in 
musing at the mid' hour of a beautiful nighty will love to 
recite these stanzas which fall with all the gimee and the 
softness of tl^e snow-flake. 

Boux ipOet d'lin globe dft flttniBi^ 

Chaxinant rayoo, que me Teux^ta? 
Viens-tu ditns mon seiii abattu^ 
<. Porter U liunieie a moiiJMne? 

Desemde^u pow me reretor 

Des mondes le divin mysteie, 
Ces secrets caches dan la i^bere 

Oil le jour tb te lappeler ? 

tJne secrete intelUgfsoe 

Tadresse-t-elle aux uaUietireux? 
Yiens-tiu la auit« briUepr sur eux 
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'« Vittii>ttt devoU«r Vtvudt 

Att eorar firtigue qui t' imi^e ? 
BayondiTin, et-tuTauron 
Du Jour qui ne dolt pas fluii ^ 

Mob eoeur a ta darte p* enflamme, 
Je sens des transports inoonntts; 

Je songe a oeuz qui ne sont plus- 
Douce lui&lwe> e8*tu leur ame }* 



* I deoned it proper to present this poem in the original* the beauties, 
for which especially it is commended by our author, being of those which 
tiude even the best translatimi. Now, however, with the proof-sheeta 
before me, and the messenger waiting, I am tempted, fbr the use of 
the popular reader, to try a running version of it, which shall pretend 
to give no more than the sense, the substance. For such it has, La- 
inartine being something more than sound. His sentiments are always 
natural and noble : so unlike the epileptic sentimentalism introdueed by 
Wordsworth, who succeeded in erecting a school of poetry (forsooth !) 
upon the poetic and Intellectual imbecility of the age— contortion being 
mwsk mot9 imitaUe and general than grace. 



Mild image of a globe of ilame. 
Fair orb of night, what would'st with me ? 

Or send'st thou to this breast thy beam 
To light ito depths of misery^ 

Descend'st thou, to my soul to bear 

The mysteries high of worlds above. 
Those secrets hidden in the sphere 

Where day will soon thy light remove? 

Some secret sorrow thou hast known 
Doe8*t lead thee on thy heavenly way ? 

Come'st thou, by night, to beam upon 
The unhappy with Hope*s cheering ray ? 

Shew'st thou the fiiturc^s veil undrawn 

To wearied hearts who thee implore i 
Oh ray divine, art thou the dawn 

Of the bright day that ends no more? 

My heart enkindles at thy beam, 
I transports feel before unknown, 

I muse on those now but a dream- 
Sweet 0Kb# Mt thou their spiilti'i throne {—Ts^'s N« 
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Thii is the place to say that M. de Lamartine is tall^ 
has blue eyes, the forehead narrow and prominent^ the 
lips thio^ the features aristocratic and regular, the port 
elegant, the gestures nobles and a sort of stateliness a 
little stiff of the grand seignuer. The women, charmed 
with his sentimental melodies which touch so well their 
souls, look out but for him amid the multitude of the de- 
puties, and ask each other : Where is he ? 

"Where is he ? Happily it is not in the clouds of the 
Socialist party. He has slipped down from it by more 
than half his body. He has furled his wings, he has 
alighted on the earth, and deigned to mingle with his 
brother mortals. 

As orator — for I have to consider him under this 
second aspect — M. de Lamartine has been rising from 
year to year, and is at present in full possession of parlia- 
mentary glory. He possesses a happy and lively turn of 
imagination, a memory capacious, simple and fresh, 
which retains and renders promptly whatever has been 
committed to it, which is not disconcerted by interrup- 
tion, is always self-possessed and follows, without miss- 
ing the way, the uncertain thread of a thousand windings 
— a rare and wonderful faculty of appropriating to him- 
self the ideas of others which has perhaps not its like in 
the assembly — a perception distinct and vivid of the dif- 
ficulties of each subject-— a richness of colouring, which is 
bespread in the shape of flowers, waves, golden clouds, 
over all his speeches — a fine developement of well-con- 
nected phrases — an improvisation free and well sustained 
^-a power of pointed reply, a cadence, a volume, a har- 
mony, an abundance of images, sounds, movements which 
fill, without fatiguing the ear, and bear so close a resem- 
blance to the loftiest eloquence, that it might well be 
mistaken for something of the kind. 

For me who prefer, in Parliament, I must say, argu- 
ment to oratory, logic to imagination, the language of af- 
fairs to that of the muses, I would be more affected by a 
masculine and nervous discourse, than with these melodi- 
ous and roseate embellishments of style. But I must 
agree, too, that this pomp of language which would in 
others be elaboration^ affectation^ empty rhetoric^ is en* 
q2 
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tirely Bftinral in Lamartine, He extefiipoiizes avhe 
sings. It is pare lyiical effasion, fresh fh)m the foantaiii> 
withont addlterati^ and withoot effort. 

I like his balanced and rhythmical phraseology, tboagh 
it be more fit to deliver the oracles of Apollo than to 
express the passions of tlie Forum. I like it because it 
rolls along the slime of the river with a sort of sweejk 
and plaintive lamentings, like the scattered limbs of 
Orpheus, I like it because if it is not the prose of 
oratory, that grand and beautiful prose which I can no- 
where find, it is at least the prose of poetry. There 18 
wanting but the rhyme, and to relieve us from the pro^ 
vincial patois of our parliamentary honourables, much do 
I desire that the poet legislator should address us 
occasionally in verse. Take up thy lyre, O Lamartinel 
for my ear is still full of the gravel of their jargon. For 
€rod's sake, verses, verses! 

Less an orator than a poet, less a statesman i^n a|i 
lOrator, I have now to view him in tins third and lagt 
quality. 

M. de Lamartineis too much nnder the dominion oi Im 
imagination, which leads him back and forth through 
the labyrinths of a thousand systems. We know pre;^ 
nearly what it is he does not wish. Thus, he does not 
wish Legitimacy, nor the £mpire, nor the Republic, nor 
the aristocracy, nor the Camarilla; but what he does 
.wish it is not so easy to ascertain. Here is, at any rate, 
his principle, and comprehend it who can : It is '^ Tha 
organic and progressive constitution of the entire de-^ 
mocracy, the diffusive principle of mutual charity and 
social fraternity, organized and applied to the satisfao- 
tion of the interests of the masses.*' 

Verily, for the audacious temerities of this new drnx^ 
ter, M. de Lamartine needs not dread incurring the apr 
plication of the September laws (against libeUous and 
treasonable writings,) not being summoned by M. the At« 
tomey-general of the King, before M. the Judge of in- 
«truetion, sitting in his chambers at the Hall of Justice. 

Bat if, to put in practice these grand and misty theorie*, 
M. de Lamartine coveted as he does covet, a high post in 
4he AK^ative authority^ I know bim better than he knowji 
himself^ and would lay a wager that, before th0 pad of 



tbiee mit^jhi |i« ^baigador or. mmister, \^ woald bp 
thoroaghly disfusted, and sig)i for a return to hi^ 
wandering and beloved independence. The poet-tmai^ |^ 
thus constituted! 

For th^ take of his own fame, of his peaQe> of tbe aif- 
fection of his friends, it is to be wished that M. de Lamar- 
tine may be neither minister nor ambassador. He does i^:^ 
know the ma^iters and the footmen, the high profligate|i 
and the low profligates with whom he woula be under 
the necessity of mixing and living. He does not know 
to what they p^n descend in their professions. I{e does 
not know what they can dare in their fears. He does 
not know how often their touch has already ppUuted 
pure and innocent and elevated reputations. He is nQ,t 
made to be their dupe. Still less is he made to b@ their 
accomplice. 

The interested caressings of power^ these transports of 
a poetic imagination, these tactics of poetry, these incon- 
sistencies of doctrine, these aberrations of logic, can 
never pervert the fundamentally excellent character of 
Lamartine. By instinct, by sentiment, he is generous, 
charitable, devoted to the people, impatient of the theo- 
ries and conduct of the humanitarians, ready at all timea 
to say and to do whatever is useful, elevated, and na- 
tional; independent and courageous in his opinions, 
sometimes even on the border of being radical ; in fine, 
without a partical of gall upon those lips, with the sim- 
plicity of the poet and an honesty of heart which has 
something in it of virginal. 

No, whatever may have been too often the error of 
your politics, of your vote, and of your speeches, — ^no, 
Lamartine, you cannot hate liberty, for yours is a noble 
soul! No, you are not so unhappy as to believe that 
government can with impunity be unjust, violent, and 
corrupt ; that human affairs are controlled by hard and 
blind necessity ; that the sanction of a principle resides 
but in its triumph, and that revolutions purchased with 
the blood of the citizens ought to lead to no other lesson 
and no other consummation than the cowardly oppression 
of the people. 

Shame upon those doctrines! and I love to believe, 
Lamarti]|^^;f ^nd do be^j^ve from my heart, that you do 
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not share tiiem* tiiat you Bhndder at tiiekiiy tiiat y<m 
loathe them, and that yoa would repeat with ns, shame 
upon those doctrines I for, as yoa know, we are not of 
those who pass from camp to camp, according to the 
caprices of victory. We plant ear banner on the broad 
groand of coantry. We wish liberty, not in phrases bat 
in things ; not in the lies of a Chapter, bat in tiie realities 
of political life ; not in the privileges of some, bat in the 
eqaalitjT of all. We cannot believe that truth is con- 
demned to covenant with error, that the eternal laws of 
justice and morality have ceased to govern the world, 
that principles are reduced to beg favours from neces-* 
sity, that the insolence of the fact ought to prevail 
over tiie right, or that the sovereignty of the people 
can pass away. 
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GUIZOT. 

M. GmzoT is of a low and slender figare» bat his aspect 
is expressive, the eye fine, and bis gaze is singularly foil 
of fire, sjn bis gesture and mien there is somethhig severe 
and pedantic, as yon see in all professors, and especially 
those of the Doctrinarian sect, the sect, that is, of pride. 
His voice is full, sonorous and affirmative ; it does not 
obey flexibly the varying emotions of the soul, but it 
rarely fails of being clear and audible. He wears an 
exterior of remarkable austerity, and everything about 
him is grave, even to his smile. This severity of man- 
ners, of deportment, of maxims, of language, is by no 
means displeasing, particularly to foreigners; perhaps 
because of its contrast with the levity of the French 
character. 

He is a pedagogue in his chair, with whom the ferrule 
is ever peering from under his robe. He is a Calvinist 
in his pulpit, cold, sententious, morose, who inculcates 
the fear rather than the love of Gk>d. 

M. Guizot is accomplished in literature, a distingruished 
historian, and holds the highest place among the pub- 
licists of the English school. He is particularly well- 
versed in the languages ancient and modem. He has 
not the imposing manner of M. Boyer-CoUard ; but he 
has a greater abundance of ideas; he is more compre- 
hensive, more practical, more positive. Ton perceive at 
once that he has mingled more in the management of 
men's afikirs. 

Like all the preachers of the Genevese school, of that 
school characterized by its acrimony and harshness, he 
proceeds, in method as in manner, dogmatically. He 
neglects the omamen1» of diction. He lacks variety, 
imagination and liveliness, but not energy. His passion 
discovers itself in the brilliancy of his eyes, and transpires 
npon the marbly paJeness of his countenance, which it 
eolours and tints of a sadden. Bat it is abiiorbed m 



quickly^ isindis in general more concentrated than ex- 
terior. He looks the Opposition in the face with front 
erect. He points at them with a haughty gesture^ and 
harls against them those pregnant. sarcasms which leave 
rankling in the wound their venomous darts. 

M. Guizot treats political questions from a certain 
elevated point of view. It was the manner of his master, 
M. Eoyer-Coliard. He selects an idea^ formulizes it into 
an axiom, and erects around this axiom the scaffolding 
of his reasonings. He reverts to it incessantly ; be make? 
this idea the nolo object of view, be draws to it, he rivets 
upon it, the spectator's attention. His oration is but 
the developement of a theme. If the idea be true, the 
whole discourse is true ; if the idea be false, tbe whole 
discourse is false. But the deputies of the partisan 
majority to whom he addresses himself never allow thai; 
the thesis is false, and so M. Guizot retains in their 
,e0tuniU;ion all the advantages of his method. 

These advantages are considerable in deliberative a»- 
semblies. Fqr it is not with a multiplicity of ideas that 
you can best sway an auditory more or less inattentive, 
but with a simple idea, skilfully chosen, elaborated, 
doginatized and presented under all possible forms. Ac- 
. cordingly this is the usual method of professors, and we 
must not forget that M. Guizot and Boyer-CoUard have 
l&lled the professorial chair. A professor who should not 
repeat himself, would not be understood ; no more would 
he be comprehended, were he to fonnulize before his 
auditors a long string of axioms, for their attention 
would thus be diatracted. The professors then from 
necessity all embrace this inetbod; they carry it with 
them, through instinct and habit, from the chair to the 
tribune. 

M. Guizot speaks at inordinate length, like all pro- 
fessors; he argues soholastically in the manner of the 
theologians. He is m<motonous like the former, opiniona>- 
tive like the latter. He loves to deal in abstractions, 
and does not scruple the employment of equivocal terms, 
such as "middle classes," *' quasi-legitimacy," "legal 
country," " armed peace ;" and when he falls upon one 
of these formulas, h^ f^8t^9 upop it, drops the fact, 
if^B^ fiigbt 9f Ifkn^ 9^ »(^n iftto thd xegi(^ of generftUr 
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(, vhere it liappeiui to bm aoi imoflen to UmboIw^ 
away and evaporate. 

M* Gaixot would have acted excellently the part of 
high priest of the Druid«, in the eacred groves of our an^i 
cestors. He would have perfectly intoned in Celtic 
hemistiches their enigmatioal orators. His respectful 
disciples would not dare, at that day, to penetrate the 
tabernacle of his genius. They would have to prostrate 
themselves aloof, and adore him at a distance. 

M. Guizot is fond of abstract theory in politics and 
philosophy. Bat as he has not sensibility of soul enough 
to believe vividly , nor logic enough in the intellect to der 
•duce rigorously, he but too often leaves the question at 
the point where he took it up, without having carried it 
a step beyond. 

His Eclectic doclrines beset him, overmaster and buffet 
him on every side with their changing billows. Ha 
spreads his sail to fbe four winds ; and it must be that he 
raises some terrible tempests in his mind. In palitios, he 
is a believer neithw in the legitimacy of the right divine, 
Bor in the sovereignty of the people. In religion, he in 
neither Jew, nor Mahomedan, nor Protestant, nor Gatho*- 
lic, nor Atheist* In philosophy, he is neither for De9 
Cartes, nor for Aristotle, nor for Kant, nor for Voltaire. 
Is he a professor of religion however ? Yes, but of what 
•creed and worship ? Is he a Deist ? How shall I tell 
yon? I know nothing of the matter — and he himself, 
does he know more ? Is he a philosopher? Yes, but of 
what sect P Is he a liberal ? Yes, but of what party f 
No matter, he will set himself, by a mere play up<m 
logical forms, in ail these things to amalgamate the con- 
traries. Thus, will he blend the purity of democratic 
principles with the corruptions of his monarchy. He 
would have the two adverse religions, not only tolerate 
one another in the matter of their co^existence, but far- 
ther accommodate each other in the mattw of their mys^ 
teries, and make tiieir Easter commaoioiui together a^ 
the same altar. 

His admirers, amid the darkness wherein M. Guizot han 
enveloped them, feel but a void, grasp but shadows with- 
-out flesh or bone, and yet you hear them ciy : We hold 
•4hcm Yoft JioUl w^ ? trathff 1 I i»fy y9« >to l^ijii$ 
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them forth from the clouds of yonr phrai(e« and show 
them in open day. 

Alas! for twenty yearn back^ yonr diBastrons^ your 
fatal school of Eclecticism has swayed oar yoath^ of 
whom it has depraved the generous^ instincts, of whom 
confused the sprightly and pure intelligence. Look 
aroand youl That school has produced but sophisti- 
cated understandings, but hearts without faith, without 
fire, without patriotism, hearts which the nobler senti* 
ments have never expanded, which the thirst of selfish 
and brutal pleasures consumes, which the anguish of 
doubt is wasting away, hearts extinct, dying, dead ! 

Ah! I can overlook M. Guizot's faults of statesman- 
ship. In the space of three days> .a government, a 
dynasty, a constitution may be overthrown, as M. Gaizot^ 
the conservative, who has overthrown them, knows better 
than I do ; a lees time than tiiis were sufficient to repair 
a ten years' career of error and shame. 

But this moral and systematic poisoning of the soul, 
this perversion of the lettered generations, this hideous 
leprosy, this intellectual gangrene, this distemper never 
known to our fathers, and which will bow the degenerate 
impotence of our children beneath the sword of some 
usurping despot— this malady, who will cure it? Is it 
your disciples, nipped with a precocious and lingering 
consumption, who could be adequate to the manly strag- 
gles of liberty P Is it those intellects petrified by your 
doctrines who could be expected to advance boldly in 
the progressive march of the human mind ? Is it those 
enervated arms, those dastard spirits who could serve as 
bulwarks to oar independence, or even for instraments to 
a glorious despotism P And yet you are astonished that 
the priests endeavour to rescue from your guidance those 
remnants of souls whom you have failed to save ! 

Yes, the fathers of the modem school, with their misty 
importations from Geneva, Berlin, and Scotland, have 
spoiled our philosophy, our youth, and our language. If 
it be the fate of this beautiful French dialect to pass one 
day into the state of a dead language, we give notice to 
posterity tiiat Messrs. Gnizot, Jouffiroy, and Cousin, these 
three duefs of the pubUo instruction, these three profes- 
0WS of quintessentMl metaphysics; will to tiiem be nn« 
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trantlateabley since to xm, their contemporaries^ they are 
imintelligible. * 

M. Gnizot, to express ideas which are not ideas, has 
made himself a language which is not a langpaage ; a lan- 
guage inflated with false propositions, all bristling with 
barren and indefinite terms ; a language elaborate without 
profundity, affirmative without certainty, ratiocinative 
without logic, dogmatical without conclusion and with- 
out proof, dull to move, inspissated with saliva, and 
which moistens scarcely the parched and bloodless lips. 

But when M. Gaizot quits the pen and mounts the tri- 
bune, his thought flows freely and clearly, without losing 
anything of its breadth or its gravity ; it becomes co- 
loured without being overcharged with ornament; it 
acquires body from being nourished with facts and 
examples ; it proportions itself to the common compre- 
hension ; it developes itself and advances in an order at 
the same time natural and erudite. 

How are we to explain this contrast in the man and 
this strange transformation of the manner of thinking P — 
Might it be that the writer, in his cabinet, is within his 
own control, that he retains all his individuality, that his 
uniformity of thought is unbroken by external influences, 
whereas an audience with its passions, its ideas, its lan- 
guage even, will always force itself upon the recognition 
and modify the discourse of the orator ? 

It is certain that when once M. Guizot descends from 
his cloudy theories and enters the region of practical 
afiairs, he is distinguished by a lucidity of idea and ex- 
pression which has not been duly appreciated. He goes 
directly to the point and says only what is necessary and 
says that well. As an agent for the government, he has 
been the most remarkable of all the agents we have 
heard these twenty years. As a minister, he has defended 
his administration with more precision, science, and 
ability, than any other minister. 

His elocution, with little of vehemence or colouring, is 
pure and chastened. . He is perhaps the only one of our 
extempore speakers whose reported discourses are sup- 
portable in print. The reason is that he is the most 
philological and lettered amongst them. 

M* Ottixot never surrenders ; he is mailed all over, and 
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Jm not &flav in his annoiir throagk wbich the «haft of 
objectioD may penetrate* and wound. Bat no more is he 
endued with those happy ebullitions of pa8sioo> those 
boundings of the heart, those flights of imagination^ 
those touching thoughts, those animated turns which 
flash forth from the genuine, the great orator, which 
ravish himself beyond himself, transport him by his own 
emotion, and transfuse him into the very souls and vitals 
of the auditory. M. Guizot is not what is called eloquent. 
He has, however, been so once, when, in a rapture of ad** 
miration for the Constitutionalieits of 1789, he exclaimed : 
" I cannot doubt that, in their unknown abode, these 
noble spirits who have laboured so much and honestly 
for the weal of humanity, must glow with a profound de- 
light in beholding us steer clear to-day of those shoals 
upon whicb so many of their own benignant and beautiful 
hopes have been wrecked." 

I believe, for my part, those great sonls, in their un*- 
known abode, are better employed than in the enjoyment 
of beholding France so honourably governed by M. Guizot 
and his troop. But the oratorical movement was beau- 
tiful. 

M. Guizot was not less eloquent, when in the Coalition 
be battled with impetuous energy against the murmurs, 
the clamours, and stampings of the two Centres. In pro- 

gortion as the storm rose in its rage, he stood the firmer, 
e clung to the tribune ; momently he grew paler and 
paler with anger. His eye shot the flashes and the bolts 
of the thunder, and environed by enemies, he attacked 
them like a huge eagle, tearing off their flesh and plucking 
out their eyes. 

And recently, in the debate upon Foreign Affairs, he 
has sustained on that boisterous sea, with an eloquence 
that rose with the emergency, the onset of the furious 
and congregated lances of the Opposition. We have 
never observed his elocution clearer, his attitude more 
firm, his gesture more noble, and his language more 
assured and decisive, 

M. Guizot passes in the Opposition for being of a cruel 
disposition. His fiaming eyes, his pallid aspect, his 
shnvelled lips, give him the appearance of an inquisitor. 
Pe }Biifud to be the fvtbor of m famons saying: <^Show 
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iu) merejr;*' R jnghtfid phntse, if it hui indeed beev 
nttered! 

But 8tioh is not the fact. M. Gnizot gives me rather 
tiie impressioQ of a sectary than a terrorist He has more 
aodaoity of head than resoluteness of heart and hand. 
The profound esteem, the impertarbable self-complacency, 
the high admiration which he entertains for himself, oc- 
capy so fully his whole soul as to leave no place in it for 
any other sentiments. He would pluuge head-foremost 
into the ocea;i, denying the while that he was drowning 
himself, and he believes in bis oVrn infallibility with a 
violent and desperate faith. 

He resembles those angels of pride who braved the 
wrath of the living God, and who, with wings reversed^ 
were hurled into the depths of the abyss. 
. Wherefore should I not mention, in my solicitude to be 
sincere, that Mr. Guizot, in his private relations, is a man 
of strict and pure morals, and that he deserves, by the 
lofty integrity of his life and his sentiments, the dis- 
tingoished esteem of the virtuous ? I have witnessed his 
paternal grief, and I have admired the serenity of his 
stoicism. There is certainly great firmness in that soul. 

I do not write here as a party man, to flatter the pas- 
sions of my friends, but as a man of truth and sobriety, 
to prepare the judgment of posterity. Let the contem- 
poraries of M. Guizot, who would roll him anew in the 
mire of the past, and who reproach him with his early 
abosolutism, descend themselves within their consciences 
and tell us what their opinions on the subject of govem<r 
ment were twenty-six years ago! Made with entire 
truth, this would be a curious confession. Such an one 
to-day a red-hot radical or a republican would be found 
Bwimming along with the broad current of despotism, at 
at a time when M. Guizot was meditating, professing^ 
aye and practising liberty. He had been an instructor in 
it to all of us, because he understood it much more 
thoroughly. 

Moreover, M. Gnizot is a man himself to render 
homage to the sincerity of an adversary. But imbued 
with the antiquated doctrines of the English oligarchy, 
be imagines his form to be the bean^ideal of government^ 
A^ per«9«de^ l^imaelf ti^t it |s mns^ moj9 favourable to 
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prograM than ilie most advanced democraoietf. We lirish 
him joy of his notion. 

The true government for him, ia the aristocratic form, 
the aristocracy of the nobility, which he would like well 
enoDgh had he been bom a noble, the aristocracy of the 
bnrgesB class which he desires^ because he belongs to this 
class. 

M. Gaizot has a sort of dictatorial stateliness which 
always imposes both npon his own party and upon his 
adversaries. Legislative bodies, and especially govern- 
ing majorities who need, when they have none of their 
owD, that a will be formed for them, are much taken with 
men of deliberation ; they love to be led, and feel them- 
selves discharged in this way of the trouble of conduct- 
ing themselves. M. Guizot has that peremptory air of 
disdain which does not make him amiable to the ma- 
jority of the Chamber, but which renders him necessary. 
Seizing the critical moment, he states succinctly the 
question and challenges his opponents to the contest. 
This manoeuvre, which throws the Opposition into the 
falsest of positions, the position of defence, has always 
succeeded since he has been minister ; and he has h^d the 
good fortune, it must be said, of encountering at the head 
of the Opposition or the Third-party, men of talent un- 
doubtedly, but rather deficient in energy, in determina- 
tion, who, by eluding the question of yes or no, left him 
nearly all the advantage of the offensive. 

We are not to think, however, that M. Guizot is desti- 
tute of dexterity ; that stubborn nature relaxes and be- 
comes quite pliant upon occasion. He has kept his place 
at the head of his party, less by his superior knowledge 
than his adroitness at flattering two villainous infirmities, 
fear and pride. Whenever he saw his philosophic gener- 
alities fail to stimulate, he frightened the Centres with 
the dangers to their person and especially to their pro- 
perty, a thing which they prize above all else ; and then 
when their terror was wrought up gradually to a bodily 
tremor, he would tell them bravely that they had saved 
the kingdom by trampling under th»r feet the hideous 
monster of anarchy, that they had won the esteem of 
every man of principle and virtue, throughout entire 
Europe, and tiiat they fell short very little, if indeed my* 
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thingr> of beiiig all, all of them, heroefli— 'Which is a reiy 
agreeable thing to hear said of one's self. 

Some have pretended that M. Guizot had a species of 
political courage ; whether it proceed from the lungs or 
from the larynx, like the voice of certain singers, he has 
it is said, this courage. How can I know, and how 
should I say ? I have never seen him put to the test, 
either in the tribune or through the press. 

In fact«he assumes in our pacific Chambers the attitude 
of a suppresser of Insurrections, he and his party. M. 
Guizot IS not ignorant, however, that in those victories, 
the odds have never been less thaii a hundred to one, and 
that, moreover, neither he, nor one individual of his par- 
liamentary grenadiers, has burned a single priming. But 
he hopes his co-victors may have bad memories. He 
knows perfectly what sort of people he is addressing. 
He knows that by telling men of obscure origin that 
were there to be a new revolution, they would be per- 
secuted, and by thus assigning them the importance of 
victims, he at once flatters and frightens them, and that 
in this way he places them under his protecting wing — 
and this, it must be owned, is cleverly contrived. 

But much as he may desire to enhance himself in the 
eyes of the majority, I am unwilling that he should vaunt 
80 loudly of the perils which he has personally incurred, 
and the violence which he has undergone for its sake. 
The electoral enfeoffment of his colleg[e, one hundred 
thousand francs annual salary, with lodging, fuelling and 
lighting free, the grand-cross of the Legion of honour, 
three chairs at the Institute, the places of minister of the 
Interior %nd Foreign Affidrs, the presidency of the Uni- 
versity and the embassy to London, such within eleven 
years, are the horrible violences which M. Guizot has sub- 
mitted to and the dangers he has braved — and not a sin- 
gle pin-scrateh ! 

Grave in his public deportment, pertinacious of his ob« 
ject rather than his means, ambitious by cfystem and tem-^ 
perament, laborious and peremptory, M. Guizot posses- 
ses all the qualities and all the aefecte of a Doctrinarian 
leader. 

Victorious and a minister, M. Guizot does not retire to 
the Tolaptaous pleasures of Capua, So punmes yoo in 
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yottf fiigiity sets his foot npon yottr heaA, aUd cnisheD jrod 
irrecoverably. Vanquished, and by the OppoBition, he 
supplies the deficiency of his numbers by the dexterity of 
his tactics. He calculates his forces, counts the days of 
battle. He keeps a watchful eye upon his band, and 
harangues them by voice and gesture, gives the word and 
takes his own position on the confines of the field, to stop 
the deserters and rally the wavering. His squadron 
moves in solid column under this skilflil and resolute chief- 
tain. It is not numerous^ but it is composed rather of 
officers than soldiers : a troop golden-armed, veteran, in- 
dependent, presumptuous, furious upon occasion, supple 
in its evolutions and who are ready to work a^ sapping 
and mining, night and day, until they deem the time come 
to erect the scaling ladders and mount the breach. M. 
6uizot*s troopers must, every one, keep constantly the 
knapsack on nis back, and the capsule on the battery, 
ready to fire, while he himself, posted upon an elevation, 
and his spy-glass directed in the fashion of an emperor, 
indicates the positions which are to be seized. 

But what is all this, if it is not war ? Accordingly 
may it truly be said, that during the eleven years that he 
has been in public life, M. Guizot has been conducting 
not a government but a campaign. He has encamped 
power in a fortress bastioned, serrated, pierced with port- 
holes, provided with trusty gendarmes to keep sentinel on 
the ramparts, and unerring cannons, to fire, at any mo- 
ment, upon any passer-by. 

He has been wasting a powerful intellect, extraordi- 
nary ikculties, a consummate experience, an unfiinching 
heart in the service of a principle so false that he would 
himself permit me to say it is fidse> but would not permit 
me to prove it so. 

The continued humiliation of France, the timidity and 
baseness of our diplomacy, the prostitution of the press, 
the violence of our riots, the blood shed upon the scaf- 
folds, the anarchy of opinions, the enormity of our stand- 
ing army, the excees of taxation, the disorder of the 
finances, the animosity of parties — ^all this does not pro- 
ceed from M. Guizot, but from his principle. True to 
lYancej he might have led her by a silken ibead. Fabe 
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td lot, he holds her chained down by* a hundred iron- 
cables^ which she will one day burst from around her. 

With all that is necessary besides^ for the government 
of a state^ M. Gaizot lacks sensibility and genius, and he 
would be fitter to direct the senate of a Protestant repub- 
lic, than to lead the great kingdom of France. 

I am not clear whether it would be better for any 
Ming cabinet to have M. Guizot's friendship than his 
hospitality ; for his alliances cost more dearly than his 
hatreds* If he consents to tow at his chariot- wheels a 
minister who falls into a swoon, the latter must suffer him- 
self to be manacled, and must follow him, his heart 
swollen with shame and sobs, in the manner of the kings 
vanquished by the Bomans. He drags him behind by his 
torn toga^ and after having covered him with insulting 
mockery, he will deign perhaps to leave him his crown 
and his life. But what a life, and what a crown I 

M. Guizot would be but the chief of a handful of sec- 
taries, had he planted his barriers only in the halls of the 
parliament. But he has had the skill to erect citadels 
without, detached forts, from which he sweeps down the 
scattered and disordered troops of the adversary. 

He has sagaciously perceived, that in a form of govern- 
ment where it is ideas, not a man or men, that rule^ the 
first step to take was to monopolize and secure the 
manufacturers of ideas. The ministerial journals, even 
when he is not minister, are full of the creatures of M. 
Guizot^ who, every morning, chaunt his praises and do his 
work. So completely has he taken possession of all the 
avenues to the academy, that there is now no obtaining 
a place there without his will and pleasure. Three- 
fourths of the sub-prefects, of the prefects and of the 
procurator-generals^ are Doctrinarians prompted by him, 
and who merely repeat his lessons. All the pedants in 
w and in t of Germanic and Seythian Europe, fall in 
prostrate ecstasy before the incomprehensible profundity 
of his genius, and the ambassadors of the Holy Alliance^ 
whose purposes he so well subserves, recommend him 
in their secret notes. He has repeopled the Council of 
State, he has recruited the Chamber of Peers, he has sen- 
tinelled the wardrobe, the anti-chambers, and perhaps 
the Idtcfeieas of the Palace^ with Doctn&arifms of alt' 
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florts of wx, in petticoats, in ]inen caps^ and in epanlets* 
Minister or not, M. Goizot reigns in the under apart- 
ments of the Court, as well as in his lectore-hall. The 
Court is Doctrinarian, doctrinarian with a very limited 
intelligence, I know well, with a prolixity of weak and 
intemperate phraseology, and poverty — ^not of gold as- 
suredly, but of idea. 

Accordingly,. am I far from saying that M. Gnizot is 
not greatly superior to the Court in understanding, in 
character and in speech. But though the Pere Laohese 
was more learned than Louis XIV., Louis XIV. was not 
for this the less a jesait : so from the fact that the Court 
is not a match for M. Guizot, it does not follow that the 
Court is any the less a good and frank Doctrinarian, who 
glories in the crieed, and has willed with its master, in 
pedagogism, tiie electoral monopoly, a hereditary peerage^ 
the intimidations of September, the Disjunction law, 
large budgets, doweries, dotations, bastiles, the armed 
peace, and other inventions and discoveries, legislative 
and governmental, of the same character and tendency. 
So that it may be said that the Court and M. Guizot, M* 
Guizot and the Court, govern France in partnership ; and 
here is the eleventh year, as we see, that she is so go- 
verned. MM. Casimir-Perier, Mortier, Broglie, Mole, 
Soult and Thiers, have been first ministers of the system, 
but they were not the system. Legitimists, Third- 
part3rists. Dynasties, Anti-dynasties, vainly will they 
all of them together in that Chamber, bustle and busy 
themselves ; the Doctrinarians will prevail with or with- 
out office, unless the Court change, or it should be M. 
Guizot. 

It is not with the Court that 1 have here to do ; but 
M. Guizot (to confine myself to him), how can he have 
brought himself to lend his fine intellect to such vile 
purposes P How is it that he, an honourable man, has 
not felt ill at ease these ten years back, amid that servile 
and depraved multitude P He, who has seen intimately 
the recesses of so many false hearts, of so many profligate 
consciences, of so many venal or vain-glorious corrop- 
tions, how does he not blush to the eyelids, for the 
villainous traffic he is driving P He, a Calvinist,--4ie, pr- 
seQuted in his anoestors for the freedom of irdigious 



difiieafiNri6il>-^4ie^ bom and brought vp iii the fall liberty 
of politicid diflcussion, — ^how can he have interdicted to 
80 many manipulators of Charters, of oaths and of kings, 
the right of examination P How coold he, an advocate 
for abolishing capital pnnishment, have proposed to con- 
demn political writers to the punishment, a thousand 
times more cruel, of transportation to the uninhabitable 
wilds of a distant island, and beneath a tropical sun ? 
How can he, who is a man^of art as well as of intellect, 
have come to place the material concerns of society, so 
brutal and stopefying, above ite moral interests, above 
the sacred love of country and liberty, above all those 
noble aspirations which are the life, the charm and the 
true greatness of civilized nations? God has permitted 
tiiat he should be the author of so much evil punishment 
of his pride. 

M. Guizot has so indoctrinated the '^country gentlemen" 
in his selfish, perverse, impious, anti-christian maxims ; 
he has so repeatedly assured them, that they were the 
sovereigns of science, of eloquence and of thought; that 
they were the absolute masters of the soil and the indus- 
trial intereete; that all appertained to Ihem \)y right of 
social supremacy, and that the rest of the nation were 
but a horde of helote and barbarians, — that the *< country- 
gentlemen" have been observed to conduct themselves 
accordingly ; have plunged into all the beastly and carnal 
sensualities of materialism; have distributed amongst 
themselves all the offices in the National, in the Depart- 
mental Councils, in the magistracy, in the army, in the 
legislative bodies, in the several departments of adminis- 
tration ; have supported with acclamation the laws re- 
specting electoral monopolies, the jury, the enlistment, 
civil listo the most monstrous, doweries, dotetions, corn- 
laws, abuses of dukes and princes, and in short thesquan* 
derings of the public money by town and Court, and have 
attached and tied down the nation all alive to a sort of 
feudal vassalage, more unendurable perhaps than the serf- 
dom of the middle ages. 

M. Guizot, instead of following the age in ite undula- 
tions, in ite successive transformations, and in ite career 
of progress, has determined to construct a sort of fiction, 

B • ■ -• - 
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'^lalt Englisfay half Doctrinarian^— which should move 
with mechanical nniformity, and which will pass away 
without leaving a trace of it behind, for it is a work 
against nature. 

But at length, the nation, that nation of thirty-four 
millions of freemen, will demand what all this means, 
and will compel its thoughtless and wasteful stewards 
to render their accounts. Then will be heard some ter« 
rible cracking of that edifice built upon sand and buffeted 
on every side by the furious tempest ; and the strife will 
be who, in this universal qualdng of the earth, will de- 
camp the speediest ; and M. Guizot, this pretended con- 
servatist, will perhaps be the first to raise the cry of 
9auve qui peut. 

M. Guizot would be but half portrayed unless he was 
compared with M. Thiers ; I shall therefore close with 
their parallel. 

M. Guizot and M. Thiers are the two most eminent 
men that the boiling cauldron of July has thrown to the 
surface of political affairs. 

Bom both of them of the press, they have strangled 
their mother, on leaving their cradle, after sacking her 
breast-milk to the blood. 

Both, like inquisitors, have kindled fhe flames of the 
^ptember fire, around those who exercised the privilege 
of free thought, saying to them : — Believe or bum I 

Both represent in the govemment, the one the con- 
stitutional burgess class of legitimacy, the other the 
djmastic burgess class of the actual revolution. 

Both are not bigoted to the person of the king, and 
royalists unconditionally. They are no more for the 
younger brandi than for the elder, or any other. They 
are actuated but by ambition of fortune or by attachment 
to a system, and would readily treat Louis Phillippe, be 
assured, the occasion offering, after the fashion in which 
they treated Charles X. 

Unfortunately these ten years, unskilful and timid 
helmsmen, they have done but turn their little bark, in 
their little archipelago, around the same shoals. They 
lark in the cheeks. They do not venture into the open 
nea. 

France; in spite of the obstacles from m<mQpoly and 



taxaliOD; hici inov«d of henelf along in a lomnshhig 
career of agricultare and industry^ and they imagine 
this to be the effect of their policy. France counter* 

Eoised Europe with the inflaence of one hundred mil-* 
ons of revenue and thirty-four millions of men, and 
they imagine that they^ Thiers or Gnizot, by putting 
their little finger in the scale, may incline the balance. 

Parliamentuy government may be distinguished into 
ihe bastard and the legitimate. The bastard springs 
from the copulation of monopoly and corruption. The 
legitimate is bom of -the marriage of nationality and 
law. May it please Messrs. Guizot and Thiers to tell 
ns whether they are bastards or lawfully-begotten — in 
the order, of course I mean, of political filiation P 

For the rest, Thiers and Guizot are almost complete 
opposites to each other, in character, in opinion andv in 
talent: the one pliant, talkative, familiar, cunning and 
coaxing; the other imperious, austere and pompous. 
The one, whom the old reminiscences of youth are con* 
stantly drawing in their wake towards the Left; the 
other, whom the sudden impulses of legitimism bear 
about towards liie Right. 

M. Guizot, by dint of learning and gravity, may, 
among the nobles of diplomacy, pass for an aristocrat. 
M. Thiers, in spite of the confidence and extraordinary 
brilliance of his mind, will never rise, in their eyes, above 
the rank of a parvenue. 

The ambassadors of the Holy Alliance will see in M. 
Guizot the conservatist, a semblance of the legitimist. 
In M. Thiers they will always see but the revolutionisti 
even when he would sweeten his voice, ^wer his tone, 
and sheathe his talons. The aristocracies are sisters like 
the democracies. Confidences would be committed to 
M- Mole and M. de Broglie which would not be vouch- 
safed to M. Thiers. It would be otherwise under a 
government truly national, which derives its efficacy 
from principles, not men. The thing is not without 
grounds in an exceptional government, whose force pro* 
ceeds neither from the people nor from itself. 

M. Guizot is cautious in action, M. Thiers bold in 
speech. 

M« Qtutot looks coftly^ and M. Tbien fiercoly at tht 
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powehi of Europe, who laugh at both the o&e and the 
other. 

M. Gdzot places France upon an easy conch, for fear 
of rnptnriog an aneurism. M. Thiers wonld hurl her 
through the immensity of space like a hairy comet. 

From the moment M. Guizot gets into power, you are 
sure that the press, great and small, will be tracked like 
a wild beast into all its dens. If M. Thiers be raised, to 
power, you are sure it will break into a universal mutter- 
ing of war. They are both in our domestic and our 
foreign affairs, our two good angels, the guardian angels 
of peace and of liberty ! 

M. Thiers would sway the press rather by seduction, 
M. Guizot, rather by terror. After all, what is the liberty 
of the press, such as Guizot and Thiers have made it ? A 
liberty of the press which is not allowed to discuss the 
principle of the government! Is not this in truth a 
ludicrous liberty? A potter, who is not allowed to 
perforate with lus finger the pitcher for which he has just 
tempered the clay ! What sort of potter can such a one 
be P What sort of pitcher ? 

M. Guizot the eclectic, and M. Thiers the fatalist, will 
not condemn to fire everlasting a person who should 
discuss the attributes or the existence of God. But they 
will condemn to the punishment of Salazie the man who 
would dare to discuss the king. It is that God, the great 
God of earth and heaven, in their opinion, does not exist. 
But does the kiug exist? These gentlemen, the better to 
assure themselves of it, put a hand upon their red portfolio 
and exclaim : The king does exist I 

M. Guizot disserts by maxims, M. Thiers by sallies. 

Guizot, in soaring into the gloomy regions of philoso- 
phical abstraction, encounters some vivid gleams of light. 
Thiers is better pleased not to elevate himself as far as 
the clouds, than to lose himself in the mist. He is rather 
gifted with legs than with wings. 

M. Guizot does not throw upon the parliamentary table 
too many notions at a time. M. Thiers, on the contrary, 
empties his dice-box ; he plays at hazard, and risks his 
all. 

M. Thiers is more favourable to the popular sovereignty ; 
M. Guizot to the parliamentary. The starting point of 



Ibe ond ii tiie Berolntion (English) of 1688, tliat of the 
other, the Bevolation of 1793. The one is more of a 
philantiiropist, the other more of a patriot. 

M. Gnizot has more faith in ideas, M. Thiers, in the 
edge of the sword ; M. Gnizot in the resistant inertness of 
the middle class, M. Thiers in the insurrectionary activity 
of the masses. 

M. Goizot pnts up for chief of the conservatires— ^ 
conservatives of what ? M. Thiers for leader of the 
progressists; a new term, if not a new things 

M. Gaizot is constantly flattering the majority; he 
broods npon them with his dark eye, lest they shonld 
dishand, and takes all occasions to vaunt the unswerving 
constancy, the firm union and the heroic courage of the 
aforesaid majority, although he knows in his heart what 
estimate to set upon these three maitsn, quite as well as 
you or I. M. Thiers, if the majority show impatience or 
disorder, would rather compel it by an application of the 
lash, and, as he p«fera the quality to the quantity, he 
cast his most caressing looks towards the extremities 49f 
the Chamber. 

M. Gnizot and M. Thiers do not treat thdr respective 
majorities in the same manner and with tiie same air. 
May I say that the one is more insolent to it, the other 
more impertinent ? 

M. Guizot and M. Thiers have Still two other modes of 
treating their majority, which are worth knowing. The 
one sounds the tocsin, beats the drum, and tolls the 
generale. The other pricks the excitable fibre of sel^* 
interest. It is with the support of his salaried deputiee 
that M. Gnizot ekes out the number one-half more one, 
and, revolting to his philosophic pride llioogh it may be, 
'the most transcendent of his arguments will always be, 
iRvith this majority, i^ argument of making-the-pot-boil. 

M. Guizot is too presumptuous not to despise insult, 
and M. Thiers too thoughtless to bear it long in memory. 

Oat of place, M. Guizot avails himself of the parlia- 
mentary authority to compel the influence .of individuals 
to his purpose ; in place, he avails himself of individual 
-raflnence to harass and reduce the parliamentary power* 
Oat of place or nembo- of the Oppositkw, M. Thiess 
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plants his batteries against the minister on the grotmd of 
internal abases, and annoys him with the smaU warfare 
of tripping him np fcrocs en jamhe ;J in place, and 
minister, he transfers the debate into the field of Foreign 
Relations, becaase he is there at liberty to act at large 
and almost without controal, and of being as reserved as 
he pleases. 

M. Gaizot overcomes objections by his pertinacity ; M. 
Thiers eludes them by his suppleness. He slips through 
your fingers like a slimy eel ; you must take him with 
the teeth to hold him. 

M. Guizot affirms or denies; M. Thiers says neither 
yes nor no. 

M. Guizot^ urged, interrogated, goaded, wraps himself 
in the disdain of a dry and arrogant denial, or in the 
haugrhtiness of his silence; M. Thiers defends too tedious- 
ly, like a lawyer, the minutest details of his ancient 
ministries, and as other orators try to imitate him, with- 
out having his intellect, the legislative debates are apt to 
degenerate into drivelling. 

The one, more a spiritualist, addicte himself rather to 
the principle. The other, more a materialist, is atteched 
rather to the facts. The one believes in a sort of morali- 
ty, the other believes very little in an3rthing. 

M. Guizot has boldness in a confiict with persons, then 
he is courageous through pride. But when he has to do 
only with affairs, then his pride is worth him nothing. 
And this explains why he shows so much resoluteness, in 
the tribune, against parliamentary minorities, and so little 
in the cabinet against the insolencies of a foreign power. 

M. Thiers has reason to desire a large army and a stout 
budget, because he haa made himself the advocate of mo- 
nopoly, and that a government of monopoly cannot dis- 
pense with these expedients. If he had been content to 
remain a national man, he might have been able to do 
with half an army and half a budget ; we would thus be 
better off and he too. This we say, and, be assured of it, 
this he thinks. 

M. Guizot, minister or not, lives but in the atmosphere 
of politics. He has the force, the resolution, the ob- 
stinacy, the experience of a man who thinks, every mo- 
ment of the day, but upon the same thing. With him. 



power if a matter of temperament almost as much as of 
ambition. 

M. Thiers does not live exclusively for government and 
politics. Is he di8][)laced from the ministry, he tarns ar« 
Ust, puts on steam, is off to Naples, digs for mummies and 
writes histories. 

M. Guizot's intellect has more generality; M. Thiers's 
more breath and activity. 

M. Thiers, like phosphor, blazes and goes out. M. Goi- 
zot, like a tomb-lamp, sheds only a sombre light, but 
bnrns for ever. 

M. Goizot sometimes takes obscnriiy for profundity, and 
big words for great things. M. Thiers, sometimes also 
takes tinsel for gold, and bluster for glory. 

M. Guizot is always a philosopher, M. Thiers is always 
an artist. The one seems to imagine himself always lee- 
turiug in his chair, the other to think himself conversing 
in a drawmg-room. 

Both are perhaps the first joumaliste of theb times.' 
But M. Guizot cultivates rather the dogmatism ef the 
press, Thiers rather its running polemics. The one de- 
lighte to listen to the sound of his hollow theories. The 
other groups the facts and occurrences of each day, 
around his eystem. He insinuates himself by some im- 
perceptible inlets into the outworks of the Opposition, 
and while they are asleep, he fires the cannons. 

As a political writer, M. Guizot is better liked in 
foreign countries than with us, where the graces of form 
are preferred to the solidity of the matter, and where the 
style makes the whole man. For the rest, it must be 
allowed that the laborious commentators of this pub- 
licist, spend a vast deal of effort to divine his meaning* 
They succeed in penetrating him nearly as well as we do 
the Apocalypse. Genius, however, is light; that which 
is not clear is not French. 

M. Thiers, and this will not displease him, is, in his 
histories, rather the statesman than the writer. He 
excels neither in the plan, nor the arrangment, nor the 
colouring, nor the profundity, nor the concision. But he 
is singularly remarkable for his high intelligence of 
events, the. ability of his narrative and the perfect 
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lucidity of hie «tyle. He writes muck as lie fipeaks^ "V^tb 
a pictaresqne abundance and charm. 

No French writer has equalled him in the description 
of battles, or the exposition of financial crises. He has 
related, in the history the most popular and widely-read 
of our day, the great wars of the Revolution, its As^ 
Bemblies, its constitutions, its negociations and its laws. 
It is for him now to present us Napoleon upon the soend 
of the Consulate and the Empire, in tiie' garb he is to 
wear to posterity. 

M. Thiers, however, belongs to the fatalist school, to 
tiiat barren school which excuses the faults and the 
crimes even of governments by the plea of necessity, 
which recognizes no rule of right either in the nation or 
between nations, which stifles free will and plunges 
virtue into despair. Of what consequence to us would 
be the history of past facts, without' the moral significance 
of these facts for the instruction of the present and future 
generations ? 

M. Gnizot has more method in his improvisations and 
his discourses ; M. Thiers more freedom and natural ease. 
M. Guizotisthe more eloquent in anger; M. Thiers in 
enthusiasm. 

Nothing can be more grave than the diction of M. 
Guizot; nothing more charming than the sprightly 
fluency of M. Thiers. At the end of a quarter-hour's 
speaking, M. Guizot fatigues me ; at the end of two 
hours, M. Thiers interests me. You feel no solicitude 
for M . Guizot, because he has his theme prepared, and 
you know he will not wander from it a hair's breadth. 
You feel none for M. Thiers, becanse you know he will 
oome off happily from the excursions the most distant, 
and the passes the most dilGftcult. 

If the peril of the situation be imminent, M. Guizot 
will pull the selfish fibres of the burgess deputy. In 
such a case, Hif. Thiers will sound his trumpet and you 
will see him appear at the extremity of the defile, a tri- 
coloured flag in his hand. It is Bonaparte on the bridge 
of Areola. 

Both, to Kcapitulate, will have been found unequal to 
tlie task they have assumed, because tjiey have been un- 
equal even to their own principles, which are not 
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principles^ Botii, nnder the official firilding of a Court 
costame, have but too often.foigotten even the sentiment 
of their own dignity. Botii> a pitifal spectacle ! tear one 
another, like two dogs, for (lie bones of power, and after 
this edifying combat, the victor comes humbly to lick 
the feet of his master. 

Men of petty warfare and of petty peace, they have 
failed even to bring to an end either the Bedouin skirm« 
ishing of Algeria, (Jt liie abortion of their parliamentary 
sovereignty. 

Will they say, tiiey who were, by their intrepid coali- 
tion to drive back into the palace kitchens the encroach- 
ments of despotic government, will they say with the 
great Chatham : " I have been called to the ministry by 
the voice of the people, and it is to the people alone that 
I owe an account of my actions ?" 

Will they say — they, responsible ministers, who had 
sworn to wear worthily the sceptre of the 7th of August 
— will they say with Napoleon, after the battle of 
Austerlitz : ^' Frenchmen ! when you set upon my head 
the imperial crown, I made oath to maintain it untar* 
nished in that proud effulgence of glory which alone 
could give it value in my eyes." Alas I alas! France, that 
noble France, astonished to-day to find herself desolate, 
surveys herself, seeks herself, interrogates herself, and 
can no more comprehend herself what she is, or recognize 
herself what she has been ! 

Incapable of making her a queen, they have made her 
a huckstress, and after the day's work, retired within 
tiie recess of her shop— she who was wont to wield the 
sabre and the sword — ^there she sits, occupied in counting 
her receipts and piling up her coppers in portable pack- 
ages! 
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M. THIERS. 

M. Thiibs has not been dandled, in his infimcyy on the 
lap of a duchess. Bom poor, he lacked a fortane ; bom 
obscare, he was without a name. Having failed at the 
bar, he tamed literatenr and went body and soul into the 
liberal party, rather from necessity than conviclion. 
There he betook him to admiring Danton and the leaders 
of the '^ Moontain,*' and carried to extravagance the 
calculating enthusiasm of his hyperboles. Devoured by 
a thousand wants, like all persons of vivid imagination^ 
he owed the beginning of his competency to M. Lafitte, 
and his reputation to his own talents. Meanwhile, were 
it not for the Bevolution of 1830, M. Thiers would be 
perhaps to-day neither elector, nor eligible, nor deputy, 
nor minister, nor so much as Academician: he might 
^ave grown grey in tiie literary esteem of a coterie. 

Since, M. Thiers has changed his part: he has become 
anthoT^— champion and pan^rynst of dynasties^- sup* 
porter of privileges — issuer and executor of oppressive 
ordinances ; he has irreparably attached his name to the 
besiegement of Paris, to the bombardment of Lyons, to 
the magnificent exploits of Transnotran street, to the 
transportations of the Mount of St. Michael, and the 
imprisonments, to the laws against associations, public 
hawkers, courts of assize, and the journals; to all in 
short wMch has chained down liberty, to all which has 
stigmatized the Press, to all which has perverted the 
trial by Jury, to all which has decimated the patriots, to 
all which has demoralized the nation, to all which has 
trampled in the dust the pure and generous Bevolution of 
July. 

His iriends — Dupont de PDure, Carrel, Lafitte — ^he has 
deserted ; his liberal principles he has repudiated ; he be- 
gan by serving the dynasty as tool of all work, one of 
tiiose instruments which oow but never break, which 



will bend to the oontaot of botb ends and fly baek**«9 
gopple are they ! — ^with the reeilience of an arrow. 

Doubtless your aristocratical ministers are more conr* 
teons in speech ; bat they are the more obstinate in cha« 
racter. They are more expert at bowing with grace tha 
head and spine. They will stoop to the earth to take up 
their master's hat, bat they will resame their apright |K)8« 
tare with a haughty brow. Their intercoarse with kmgs 
is that of one gentleman with another. They look upon 
the place of minister as. beneath them. Accordingly, by 
instinct of domination, kings prefer to take their minis- 
ters from among the lower classes than from the nobility. 
They know the latter will serve them bat in qoality of 
seryants, whilst the former almost always may be em- 
ployed as domestics. 

If then it happens that, in a monarchy^ a man of low 
birth, bat of some talent, has received an education more 
literary tiian moral, and that, borne on the arm of for- 
tone, he has crept to the summit of power, his elevation 
will speedily turn his head. As he finds himself isolated 
npon the heights he has gained, and knows not where to 
lean for sapport— having neither personal nor family con- 
sideration, being no longer, nor wishing to be, one of the 
geople, and uoable, whatever he ma^r wish or do, to 
e one of the nobility — ^he will place mmself at the feet 
pf his king, will clasp them, will lick them, will be at a 
loss to know by what contortions of servility, by what 
caresses of supplication by what simulations of devoted- 
ness, by what genuflexions, by what kiss*foot cringing*^ 
to mamfest the abjectness of his humility and the pros- 
tration of his worship. The personages of this descrip- 
tion are like the predestined of Ghehenna, who make a 
compact with the devil. They are marked with his nail, 
and if they but turn aside the head, burst a link of their 
i^ain, make a single step, the infernal owner to whom 
their body has been delivered and their soul has been sold, 
cries out to them : '^ Stir not, thou art mine 1" 

Ban on^ my pencil ; I have here no need of either nicely 
spread canvass or of compass, run on at thy own fantasy 1 
I have to paint M. Thiers just as he speaks— less well, no 
doubt, than he speaks ; I wish to sit to the public as M. 

Thiera fito to me| b; o^wammg witU tt§ «biii| endiss 
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with fhe eyw; Kod, that the portrait may be fte moi^ 
faithful, to pass off from the sabject, cross aad re-cross ia 
a thousand cnrvatores of digression, then return, lose my 
way, recover it, lose it again, and make M. Thiers exactly 
after his own image. 

M. Thiers, ta&en in detail, has a large and intelligent 
forehead, lively eyes, a smile delicate and intellectaal.— 
Bat in his general aspect, he is chubby, negligent, vulgar. 
He has in his prattle something of the merchant, in his 
gait something of the apprentice. His nasal voice rends 
the ear. The front of the tribune reaches to his shoulder, 
and hides him almost from the auditory. It must be 
added that no one puts any confidence in him, not even 
he himself— especially himself t Physical disadvantages, 
distrust on the part of enemies and friends, he has every- 
thing against him ; and yet as soon as this little man 
gains possession of the tribune, he ensconces himself in it 
80 at ease, he has such a flow of intelligence, such a flow 
of mind, that you allow yourself to be carried away by 
fhe pleasure of hearing him. 

He droops, from habit, his head upon the chin, while 
going to the tribune ; but once mounted and speaking, he 
erects it so well and lifts himself so jauntily a tiptoe, 
that he out-tops the whole assembly. 

Although he begins almost every paragraph of his 
speeches with this formula: Permit me, Gentlemen, or: 
I ask your pardon, he very freely dispenses with the per- 
.mission, and thinks himself far above the pardon of any 
many man. But there is so much vanity in a French 
Chamber ! Ton must appear so humble in addressing it ! 
With this little precaution, you may venture, and say, 
what you please. It is the passport of many an imper- 
tinence. 

M. Thiers cannot be said to proceed by fitful sallies 
like Dupin, nor to have the impressive delivery of Odil- 
lon-Barrot, nor the scofling sarcasm of Mauguin, nor the 
billowy eloquence of Sauzet, nor the superior reasoning 
power of Guizot: his talent is of a peculiar. sort, and 
resembles, neither nearly nor remotely, that of any other 
person. 

His speaking, I grant yon, is not oration, it is oha^ 
chat at .once vivid; brilliant^ airy» voluble^ lively^ studded 
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with ■afttfi&es of history, with anecdotes^ and keen re- 
flections; and all this loquacity unwinds its endless 
thread, now cat, now broKen, then tied, then loosed, 
again knotted, with an incomparable dexterity of lan-> 
gnage. The tiioiight springs so quickly in that head, so 
instentaneonsly, that jron would imagine it uttered be- 
fore it had been conceived. The vast lungs of a giant 
would be insufficient to expectorate the flood of words 
of this gifted pigmy. Natare, ever attentive and com- 
passionate in her compensations, seems in him to have 
concentrated all the might of manhood in the fragile 
oigans of the larynx. 

His allusions fly and flap like the bat's wing, and 
pierce you so quickly that one feels wounded without 
Knowing whence proceeded tiie dart. You would find 
in his Sscourses a thousand contradictions to criticise, 
but he leaves you neither place nor time for it. He en- 
velopes you in the labyrinm of his argumentations where 
a thousand routs intersect each other in all directions, 
and of which he alone holds the clue. He takes a view 
entirely overlooked of the question, which seemed ex- 
hausted, and presents it in a new light by the most 
ingenious reasonings. He is never found unprepared 
upon an^ subject : as prolific, as proomt in defence as in 
attack, in reply as in exposition. I know not if his 
reply be always the most solid, but it is always the most 
specious. He stops sometimes suddenly to retort upon 
the interrupters, and pops off his repartee witii an 
adroitness of aim which completely stuns them. 

If a theory have several aspecte, some false, some 
true, he groups them, he mixes them, he makes them 
^ay and radiate before you with ,a hand so invisibly 
agile that you have not time to seize the sophism on its 
passage. I do not know whether the disorder of his 
improvisations, the incoherent huddling of such a mass 
of heterogenous propositions, the odd jumble of all those 
ideas and all those tones, be design and the effect of his 
art; but he is of all orators the most easily refuted when 
you read him, the most difficult to refute when you only 
listen. He is certainly the most amusing of our political 
profligates, tiie sharpest of our sophiste, the subtiest and 
a 
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most QodetBetable of onr iMmble^ripgers. H« u tii« 
BoMso of the tribune. 

He it ever prayisg and beieeching that he be allowed 
to epeak the troth. Ah! my Ghdl do not talk so much 
abont your intention to speak it, bat speak it. 

He is rash and timid by tarns. He now precipitates 
himself into action, and then flinches and retires — ^in the 
consciousness of his power if you take his own word for 
it. He sees all the points of the difficulty, but does not 
solve one of them. He takes a globe between his hands 
•*-*the ballotourn would answer his purpose as well — • 
and delivers a course of geography. He depresses the 
oirolesy the equator, the solstices. He elevates the 
coasts, sounds the gulfs, nears and sigpalizes the pro-» 
nontories, the shoals, the ports, the cities^ the moun-> 
tains, the moutiis of rivers. He makes the circuit of 
the world, and returns home, after having seen much, 
talked much, travelled much, but walked little^ given 
much lecture but little instruction. 

Were he to be offered the command of an army ho 
would not refase it ; and for my part, I am by bo means 
sure, on the faith of Timon, that he would not gain the 
battle. I vow to you I have heard with my own ears 
generals so taken with him as to declare they would 
willingly serve under his command. 

You smile, but no, I speak quite seriously ; and were 
he only four inches taller and had learned the sudden 
charge, he might have been '^ little corporal*' and a bit 
of a Napoleon. 

Wake him not, I pray you, from his illusion, when in 
ttie tribune he lays his plans, manoeuvres his troops, and 
tapatiates in his strategetical evolutions. For then lie 
imagines himself really and truly general, not alone of a 
single army, but generalissimo, and in case of need an ad- 
miral ; and admirid, too, so accomplished, that in order 
to sail from Greece into £g3rpt he would bring back the 
fleet to Toulon, for the purpose of bringing it within the 
field of his spy-glass, in the manner of Bonaparte. 
Another time, he would go direct to Soult, and tell him 
bravely that he did not go out of Genoa with his army 
1^ the French, but by the Italian, gate ; and if Soult has 
been wounded at the battle of Salamanca^ he will main-* 
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teloy wnidnt fte applanie of fhe Ohunlmr^ tint it was ia 
th* left leg and not in the right, ae Sonlt himself had 
thought hitherto^ and he will prore it so plansibly tiiat 
the old general, the better to assure himself^ will in* 
volantarily pat his finger in tiie cavity of his wonnd. 

Sometimes, he tarns to bewailing his own lot, and no 
one then hnows better how to act the victim. Anon, he 
assumes tibe tone of a misanthropic Cato, and emits a 
deep and doldal sigh for the perversities of opinion. He 
oan also play the amiable to perfection, and when yon 
think he is caressing you, he grips yon like a cat. Ah ! 
Ilu little traitor ! 

He loves power; not for its own sake, bnt fbr tha 
irell^'being which it procures. While M. Guizot has its 
pride, M. Thiers has its sensualism. This comes of the 
circumstance that, for two-thirds of this life, he has been 
peclnded from the enjoyments of fortune : he now stoAi 
kimself wi^ the TOracity and selfishness of a starveling. 

M. Thiers is a demon of mind. He is fall of it, I be- 
lieve, to the extremities d the lips and even along to the 
tips of the nails. His organisation resembles Voltaire^s: 
»**frail, delicate, variable, impressionable. 

He has the whims and forwardness of a cMld, with tiie 
fffetensions to gravity of a philosopher. 

He is more a man of letters than a statesman, more tti 
artist than a man of letters. He would pasMonately in- 
terest himself about an Etruscan vase ; very lit^, for 
liberty. He has a statesman's conception of great designs, 
and a woman's audacity in small things. 

His courage is rather that of nervous people, a sort 
bf feverish and fltftil courage, which ends in convulsions 
and ihinting. These weaknesses are excusable only upon 
a Bolk. There should be no swooning in politics. 

A great orator, a wavering minister, action cools and 
paralyzes him. Speaking, oa the contrary, warms and 
transports him. 

His enthusiasm of other days for our revolutionarv 
liMK^es was but the enthusiasm of a school-boy, with 
which was mixed, unconsciously to him, the spite of 
beukf nobody then, together with thejvague hope of be- 
iKmnng one day a personage. But the abuse of the 
ministeriaL luznriea soon effeminated his temperament^ 
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and he defcended four by four tiie staiivfiteps from the 
garret to the drawiog-room, instaUing himiwlfy on the 
beantifhl gold-fringed ottomans^ jast as if he had never 
eatnponhispallet of straw; a gentleman by instinct, as 
others are by birth and habit. 

Minister or not, in France or out of it, this ostentations 
taste never quits him. In the meantime, he might per- 
haps abstain from pnblishing and posting np his move- 
ments to the whole world, when he travels in qndity of 
a private man, for his own pleasure or for oars. Gfood 
taste requires that announcements of this sort should be 
left to the exhibitors of wild beasts, to play-actors, and 
princesses. 

Formerly, the mayors and provosts used to present to 
the Dukes of Montbazon and Montmorency the keys of 
the cities on plates of gold. In our day, vessels are 
freighted, cannons fired, telegraphs worked for tiie Mont- 
bazons of the desk and the Montmorency's of the 
attorney's office. There is wanting to the resemblance 
but that thev be attended by a retinue of squires with 
falcons on their fists, of gentlemen-of-honour and pages. 

A sceptic from mere heedlessness, in morals, in re- 
ligion, in politics, in literature, there are no truths which 
take deep hold on M. Thien, no sincere and thorough 
devotion to the cause of the people which does not pro- 
voke laughter. He resembles a lustrous silk which ever 
varies its hue and reflects to the sunlight all sorts of 
coloura, without having any of its owui and through 
whose loose tissae you may see the light. 

Ask him not for firm convictions, he cannot form any ; 
for evidences of virility, hie temperament is incapable of 
it. You dislike his bantering, but what, if all tmogs ap- 
pear to him laughable ! Ton complain that he ridicules 
you, but he ridicules himself as well ! 

Intrust him, if you please, with the ministry of the 
Marine, of War, of the Interior, of Justice, of Foreign 
Affiurs ; but take care how you place at his disposal mil- 
lions and especially hundreds of millions, for they would 
pass like water through the riddle of his fingers. To this 
liBusility of his of squandering money, he joins a certain 
mode of accomptiug for it, which ia not that of all the 



worldy and this he calls^ quite ingeniouBly, the art of 
groQpiDg figares. 

It would not be easy to gauge exactly the capacity of 
his political appetite. This only can be affirmed^ that he 
has been, and would be again a thousand times more, in 
case of opportunity, an immense consumer of men, of 
horses, of vessels of war, of munitions and of money. 
You would not say, to look at his manikin, that he has a 
bigger stomach tlian another. But like Graragantua, he 
would swallow, at a mouthful, the largest budget. 

At once pliant and tenacious, indifferent and deter^ 
mined, he retracts but to return, he grants but to resume ; 
he leaves you but to the alternative, which you cannot 
avoid offering him, and tagged to all his concessions you 
may find something to this effect : ** Do the one thing or 
the other, provided you do the other:" " Give us either 
this or that, we care not, if only you give us that which 
we ask." 

I like,' after all, this natural, lively, free-and-easy dis- 
courser. He converses with me, and never declaims. He 
does not psalmodize everlastingly on the same tone, like 
the brother preachers of the Doctrine. It is true, indeed, 
he too ends, at the long run, by wearying me with his 
prattle. But it is a sort of warbling which is still a re« 
creation from the oratorical monotony, that eternal bore, 
the most unbearable of bores to a parliamentary martyr, 
condemned to suffer it from noon along to six in the 
evening. 

He does more than move, more than convince ; he in- 
terests, he amuses that people, which, of all others, likes 
ihe most to be amused, to be amused still, to be amused 
always, even in matters of the greatest gravity. 

M. Thiers meditates without effort, and produces with- 
out exhaustion. He is insusceptible of fatigue, and the 
most rapid traveller of ideas that I know. Times and 
events pass before his memory in their due order and ac- 
cording to their dates ; and nature, which others have to 
search for, presents herself to him uncalled, in all the 
pomp of her majesty, and all the graces of her smile. — 
Have you observed on board the steamboats which plough 
our rivers, that glass suspended against the cabin-wall 
wherein the shore is reflected ? It exhibits in rapid pas- 
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•agd hyym Hm beaniifiil vfllftgesi tiie tB]lHQ>irec['«iiiit«liig^ 
the verdant meadows^ the wood-crowned monataiBt, the 
Bwelling sailg of yemelt, the yellow oom-fieldB^ the floeks 
of the valley, the fowls of the air, the animalsi and the 
Hien. Saeh is M. Thieni — a sort of parliamentaiy mirror^ 
lie reflects the paMions of otiieni, but has none himself; 
he weeps, but he has not a tear in bis eyes ; he sttJw 
himself with a dagger, which docs not draw a drop of 
blood. Pure acting all this, but what acting, and what 
an actor! What naturalness, what versatility! what 
fertility of imitation ! what surprising ii^exions of tone ! 
what transparence and lucidity in that style ! what graces 
inl negligence in that diction !^but no, you are deceiving 
me, comedian, luid yoa mean to deceive. You play your 
part admirably, but it is no more than a part; all this I 
know, and yet I suffer myself to be carried away by your 
allurements ; I cannot resist so long as yon speak, bcuig 
under the influence of the charm, and I almost prdW 
hearing even an error from your lips, to the truth from 
the lips of another! 

For example, how <!onsummate he was in the play of 
the Bastiles ! I have witnessed all the best exhibitions 
in the dramatic line, grand opera, comic opera, vaudeville 
and farce, which have appeared in the tiie theatre of the 
Palais-Bourbon. But I must own that the fortificatioBd 
of Paris are the most astonishing of the mystifications 
and other whirligigs which I have seen. Never did 
better comedian play poorer play. He dropped himself 
with such art, he attitudinised in that part with such an 
ingenuity of fantasy, he so animated the scene and pro- 
duced so complete an illusion in all the spectators that 
they were unable to refrain, even those who eame to hiss 
him, from exclaiming: ''Bravo! perfectly played! ad- 
mirably done!" — and at the conclusion, so happy was 
his sleight-of-hand, that he placed i^e Chamber under 
his goblet, and then lifted it, but there was no Chambmr^ 
and the feat was complete I 

M. Thiers has often given me the idea of a woman 
without a beard, an educated and intellectual womanr^-* 
not standing, but sitting, in the tribune — and knitting a 
i^t-chat about a thousand topics, jumping from one to 
enother with a light giacefulnessi and witii no appeaik- 
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«noe of the iliglitest mental exeriioa upon her erefv 
morhig lips. 

He is suppler than the most attenuated steel spring. 
He bends himself^ he relaxes himself, he sinks or rises 
with his sttligect. He turns himself spirally around, the 
question, from the trunk aloug to the top. He mounts, 
descends, remounts, suspends himself from the branchei, 
hides in the thickest of the foliage, appears, disappears, 
and performs a thousand tricks, with the pretty agility 
of a squirrel. 

He would extract money from a rock. Where others 
do but glean, he reaps a harvest. 

He claps the wing, he basks in the sun. He takes the 
tints by thms, of purple, of gold and of azure. He does 
not speak, he coos; he does not coo, he whistles; he 
does not whistle, he warbles, and is so ^ichanting both 
in colour and melody, that one knows not which to 
admire the most, his voice or his plumage. 

M. Thiers can make you a speech of three hours long, 
upon architecture, poetry, law, naval affairs, military 
strategy, although neither poet, nor architect, nor jurist, 
nor sailor, nor soldier, provided he is allowed an after^ 
noon's preparation. He must have astounded his oldest 
chiefs of division when he used to dissert to them on ibe 
subject of administration. To hear him talk of curves, 
arches, abutments, hydraulic mortar, you would have 
thought him a mason, if not an architect. He would 
dispute upon chemistry with Gay*Lussac, and teaoh 
Arago how to point his telescope upon Venus or Jupiter. 

His discourse on the state of Belgium is a masterpiece 
of historical exposition. In the affair of Ancona, he ex- 
plained strategetical positions, bastions, polygons, coun- 
terscarps, redoubts, to the astonishment of officers of 
genius. He was taken for one of the trade, for a man of 
learning. 

Fine arts, canals, rail-roads, finance, commerce, his- 
tory, journalism, transcendental politics, street-regnila- 
tions, theatres, war, literature, religion, municipalities, 
morals, amusements, great things, middling things, small 
things, what matters it to him ? He is at home in all. 
He is prepared upon all subjects, because he is prepared 
upon none. He does not speak like other orators^ be* 
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cause he speaks like all the world. Other orators pie- 
meditate more or less, bnt he extemporizes. Oti^er 
orators perorate, bat he converses ; and how are you to 
be on yoor erofti^ against a man who talks like yon, like 
me, better than yon, than I, than any other person. 
Of^r orators, behind the scenes, betray some glimpse of 
tiie bnskin, and by the reflection of the mirror yon may 
see their waving plnmes. They are ready laced, attirea, 
and the foot pointed forward. They wait but tito rise of 
the curtain to advance upon the stage. On the contrary, 
yon seize M. Theirs as he dismonnto from his horse, and 
yon say to him : Come, hasten, the hall is fall and the 
pnblic await yoa impatiently; take yoor mask and play 
what character von choose, a minister, a general, an 
artist, a puritan, bat act ! M. Thiers will not allow him- 
self the time to wipe the perspiration from his brow and 
drink a glass of sngared water. He does not even 
nnboot himself; he enters apon the stage, he bows, he 
attitadiiuzes, he grimaces before the spectators, he im- 
provisates tiie chuactera, arranges the dialogne, nnravels 
the plote and learns his part in playing it. He pla3ni 
sometimes two of them, tarns aboat, dofb his mask, pats 
on another; and always the same he is always different, 
always in his element, always a consommate actor. 

I have however to reproach him with smiling some- 
times at his success as he descends from the ^tribone. A 
good comedian who would maintain the illusion of the 
public respecting the reality of his part, ought never to 
laugh at the farce he has just been pla3^g. In this 
respect, I admit it, M. Thiers has still some progress to 
maiEe. 

If M. Thiers spoke less quickly, he would be less 
listened to. But he precipitates his phraseology with so 
much volubility, that the apprehension of the Chamber 
can neither precede nor even follow it In this point of 
view, his defect is an advantage, and he is more of an 
artist than he intends. He ends sometimes, it is true, 
by losing himself in the details, and rambles, from right 
to left, so far from the subject that he breaks off without 
oouclnding. Might not this also be, in case of need, an 
effect, rather than a defect, of his art? 
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Once started, he would gallop od, witiiout stopping, 
from matins to vespers. 

It rarely happens that these great talkers are great 
politicians. Qi'ten they chance to say what were better 
omitted, and omit what ought to be said. They are, 
ordinarily, vain, giddy, peremptory, presamptaous. By 
getting them to speak, a thing always easy, you lead 
them into the snare of their indiscretion. More reserve 
is requisite for the conduct of state affairs. 

I am almost tempted to think that M. Thiers has too 
much intellect for a minister. Distrust, for the purposes 
of government, those men who talk too much, and above 
aU those who talk too well ! 

Each form of government has its defects. In repre- 
sentative governments the orators alone lead the ma- 
jorities, and the majorities alone make the ministers. 
Every minister to have influence must be an orator, and 
every minister who is an orator may not be a statesman. 
Colbert and Sully were not orators ; they could not have 
been minister in our time. J. J. Rousseau could not put 
together two phrases in public. Talleyrand* would 
have stopped short at the end of a quarter-hour's parlia- 
mentary conversation. Chateaubriand hesitates, and 
Montesquieu would probably have been discomfited in a 
wordy contest by the lowest clerk of the lowest attorney 
of Brives-la-Gaillarde. 

Certainly, M. Dupin presides, makes orations, brings 
in requisitions to a wonder ; yet placed at the ministerial 
table, he would not have two ideas at the tail of one 
another, and would change his opinion forty-five times in 
forty-five minutes. M. Tliiers has more stability, he is 
less unequal, less caustic, less versatile. He does not 
put his maxims into epigrams. He will not kill his 
colleagues with a bon-mot. But has he the spirit of 
sequence, of direction, of perseverance, of wisdom, in- 
dispensable to great affairs? Does he not yield too 
easily to the dominion of a system, to the caprice of an 
idea? Is he not too irresolute, too wavering, then too 

• So« too, with FraaUiD, fui4 seyeial othen of the like mental 
^haneter. 

s2 
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pnseipiiftid^ too decisive P Has he not Bioie fine than 
judgment? Does not his imagination of artist transport 
him into devions excaT8i(m8 ? Does he not allow himself 
to be dazzled and determined by the grandeur of things 
rathw than by their utility, by the adventurous rattor 
ban by the praeticable ? He has no faith in the devotion 
of virtue, nor in the miracles of honour; he believes 
firmly but in the power of gold ; this gold he would 
squander by the ton to build a triumphal arch upon some 
foolish conquest. He seems unconscious thut the public 
money is the chyle and blood of the people ; that this 
blood is precious and ought to be husbanded; that 
economy is the first of public virtues^ and that the best 
of governments is, oil the whole, that which costs the 
least. M. Guizot and his school have dried np oar sonhk 
M. Thiers and his school would empty oar pockets. 
The one would deprive ns of tiie small remnant of ovr 
virtoe, the other of the remaining pittaaee of onr money* 
They have both succeeded so well, with the aid of the 
CamariUa, that there is no longer am<mgst ns any political 
prolnty, that we have ceased to have fail^ in anytlnng 
or upon anything ; and I do not think I calamniate my 
country in saying that, thanks to these gentlemen, th« 
office-holders of France are the most spiritless, the 
most passive, the most servile, and the most corrupt oi 
all Europe. 

Header, have you chanced to see M. Thiers rise to 
apeak in the Chamber ? - Have you not admired the re- 
seoureful fertility of that brilliant and ingenious intel- 
lect? Have you seen him contending against M. de 
Salvandy on the Spanish question? It was the combat 
of the lively, nimble and darting matadore with a colos- 
eal and unwieldy ox. M. de Salvandy, caparisoned all 
over, perspired and puffed in his laborious argumenta<* 
tion. Thiers laid on him about the ears and the loins, 
inflicting a thousand wounds. At last, he took him by 
the honui, and prostrated him in the arena amid the laughs 
ter of the spectators. 

The clowns mounted on the horses of Franconi create 
an illusion to the eyes of the multitude, when they wave 
in their hands several small parti-coloured banners* Hf hjS^I 
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ihe downs do in tbe oircits^ M. Thienr does in ilie tii- 
bane. 

When he perceives hit conversation Isngnish and the 
audience begin to yawn, he tnms suddenly to tiie Bight, 
which is entirely unprepared for such a sally, and 
launches directly towards It some stirring phrsaes which 
he keeps in reserve, about the victory of Jemmape and 
the tri-colour standard. This quasi-revolutionary tirade 
never fails of its effect, and tbe sabre-bearers pick up the 
unhorsed orator who hastens to resume his saddle. 

On another occasion, the point will be whether M. 
Thiers has been able to create several additional regi- 
ments by a simple ordinance, without the intervention of 
the Chambers and without law. This will be the whole 
question. Very 'well! M. Thiers will pass over that 
constitutional consideration, and launch eccentrically 
into an eulogy on the heroism of the officers of the army, 
io win the applause of their fellows of the Chamber. 
This device will be laughed at. Laugh on gentlemen, 
laugh as much as you please. Laugh especially at your- 
selves and your expenses, for he has gained his cause 
which is very fhr from being yours I 

His broken voice sinks, softens and fills as it weire 
with tears when he comes to speak of his king, the virtues 
of his king, of his worthy ministers, of their noble and 
paternal administration. What think you, by the way, 
of that noble and paternal administration which has 
strangled freedom of discussion and inflicted upon us 
the amiable laws of September ? M. Thiers must have 
a pretty laugh at all this in tbe evening, seated in his 
snug little-opera-box; and how he must think us a good 
sort of people I 

He unites so much ministerial talent with so much 
political inconsistency, and so much oratorical fertility 
with so much giddiness of conducrt, ^at he can scarcely 
be either employed or dispensed with. K. Thiers is an 
aid which will always be an embarrassment. 

To-day in the garb of reformer, to- morrow replaced in 
the ministry, be will be able, from tim e to time to com- 
niand the parliamentary forces* But he' will nev«r have 
soldiers of his own, like Guisot, BemtrVi and Odillon- 
Barrot j for bd is i^ to be ie<JO(fniased e^iher fey «ie ^^'^ 
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of hifl tent— 'Which he pitchM now in one pltoe, Hien in 
another—nor by the colour of his banner^ which has % 
little of red, a Utile blue, and a little white, bat whidi 
is neither red, nor bine, nor white. 

Men without political morality are wonderfally well 
caleolated to govern Assembliet without principle. Be- 
sides, in France, all tidngs are excased in people of mind, 
even tiie changing their principles. It is only the block- 
heads who are not allowed to be inconstant. 

I was mistaken — and who would not have made the 
same mistake— when I once said, that, notwithstanding 
his talent, M. Thiers would never reach tiie first post in 
the state, because he lacked all sorts of consideration. 
Consideration is the fruit of an elevated probity, like 
that of M. Dupont de l*£ure ; or of a political character 
which has never belied itself, like that of General La- 
fayette ; or of an immenae fortune acquired by kmg toil, 
like that of Casimir-Perier ; or of a patronage of long 
standing and a princely generosity, like that of M. La- 
fitte ; or of high dignity and even (it must be owned, « 
under the prejudice of our weak notions) of high birth, 
like that of the Duke de Broglie ; or of military rank and 
the splendour of victories, and services rendered by a life 
of glory, like that of Marshal Gerard ; or of illustrious 
ancestiy and personal gravity, like that of M. Mole ; or 
of a dignified and modest life, Uke that of Boyer-CoUard ; 
or it sometimes proceeds horn grace of manner and a 
polished affiibilily of address, liks that of M. de Talley- 
rand — and this is a quality not to be disdained in a 
country where the immovable master sends his orders to 
the Cabinet, and the ministers are nothing more than 
clerks and factors. But, to which of these eeveral kkids 
of consideration does M. Thiers pretend? We should 
be much at a loss to say — and so would he himself* 

And yet M. Thiers has been twice prime minister, al- 
though wanting this consideration; and what is still 
more extraordinary, he has fallen into disgrace, and he 
has not heea sent, for the amusement of the sultan, an 
ambassador to the grand seignior ! 

The Doctrinarian party, too, who in the early days of 
the Bestoration had taken him into their pty, had never 

takmi him into fbeir eiteem. All ia v^Mm bin on the 
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ba<dE Id flatter him, they d^Mided his dtt-Uke tarings and 
dawi. Tlwy never seated him by them on the sofa* 
They kept mm at a distance. They regarded him as a 
man withoat consistency or principle^ linked to them by 
complicity in the same misdeeds^ bnt who conld never 
rise to the height of their axioms ; and whose coat, weli- 
bmshed though it was^ always betrayed, amidst the em- 
broidery, certain stains of revolntionary mire. 

M. Thiers, on his part, bore their haughty yoke with 
impatience. He bent, he writhed, he stooped to the 
earth, before them ; bat it was for the porpose of taking 
by the legs. Hidden in his hole, he burrowed Ibeir ruin. 
He worked with hands and feet to sap the edifice of their 
greatness. He was the mole of the ministry. 

M. Thiers made, about this time, some very remarkable 
progress in religion. The sole topics at Court and in the 
tribune were God and his angels, paradise, the blessed 
Virgin, the Holy Catholic Church, the holy benedictions 
of Heaven, the holy martyrs, the holy miracles, and the 
application of Providence to politics. In the mouths 
of the strange characters who uttered these words, this 
was a sort of blasphemy. The philosophers of Grenelle- 
street knelt humbly on cushions of gold and purple, and 
Atheism became devotee. How is it to be supposed that, 
with this state of things, the dynasty should not have 
been preserved ? 

For the rest, M. Thiers, witiiout being quite a holy 
man, is not a naturally bad one; he has not the force 
either to love or to hate. He may be pushed to excesses, 
but he will not commit them unprovoked. If he is light 
in character and impudent in manners, these defects are 
to be ascribed to his oad education : where could he have 
learned the proprieties of demeanour? Bat he is not a 
man to do evil fer evil's sake. 

Nor do I think him a man to love money, for its own 
sake ; and it is great candour in me, it is almost courage, 
to say so. For I had been for a long time persuaded of 
the contrary. 

I must also say, that M. Thiers resigned his place for 
reasons which were honourable, and even logical, con- 
sidered in his point of view ; that he comported himself 
not wittbont vgnity and diiintereetediieeii^ and that nei« 
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tii0r be aor If . Gaizot, on retiiinff from offloe^ have imi-i 
tated those shabby penoaages whom we have seen carry 
off with them whatever was not too hot or too heavy. 

In fine, I hold M. Thiers, I repeat it, to be a man of 
wonderfal mind, a mind of great fertility of expedients, 
of versatility, of clearness, of address, of keenness, and 
at the same time of a nataralness that pleases all the 
more that it contrasts the more with the ambitions 
magni6cencti of the tribune. 

Bat also what affectation to talk constantly of his pro- 
bity ! What cmel and detestable irony to vannt his 
fidelity to the Revolution of Jaly^ he who has so ntterly 
betrayed it I — he, the admirer of the Convention, who 
tagged himself to the tail of a qnasi-legitimist majority ! 
he, a son of the people, who yet advocated a hereditary 
peerage! he, the panegyrist of the republican Danton^ 
who afterwards used to place himself on both knees to 
play with his king's shoe-buckles, and who made himself 
the intimate confidant of the delicate secrets of the ward- 
robe I he who, beyond all others, should have kept his 
place at the tribune, and who preferred to shut himself 
np in suspicious supervision of tiie secret fhnds and the 
telegraphs ! 

M. Thiers thought that a Court parvenu, a mushroom 
forced into rapid growth by revolutionary dung, might 
gain the height of an oak and protect eternally the Tuile- 
ries with its shade. But as soon as the tempest is over, 
the mushrooms sink back into the earth. Kings avail 
themselves of people of this low description, but when 
they are pressingly in need of them, or when they are 
afraid. Monarchies assimilate but with aristocracies. — 
These are the branches and foliage of the same tree : both 
have together but tiie same life, and draw from the same 
soil their same and common nutriment. This M. Thiers 
has not observed, a circumstance which does little credit 
to his judgment. 

After his first dismissal, M. Thiers rowed between 
Scylla and Charybdis with an incredible dexterity of 
tnggring, avoiding the left without making the right; 
you see plainly that he has passed through the 
•traits of the minis^ of Foreign Affairs. His speeches 
of tbat period, prepium in advanee and extremely elabo* 
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raledt are little uaeterpieoee fet Hie nee of minieterial 
aspirfmts. He there intimates to the dynastic Oppositioa, 
with a caressing kindness, the price of his new friend- 
ship. He asflores, merely in passing, M. Mole that he 
may half-reckon npon bis disdainfnl protection, and be 
overwhelms Guizot with mockery of his defeat ; ba# all 
this with a ca|;*8 pace in muffled words. To good hearers, 
the meuiing was that each of the two parties would be 
too happy to have recourse to him. But, an ally too un- 
certain of the one, an ally too recent of the other, M. 
Thiers was not enough of a revolutionist for the Opposi- 
tion, and not enough of a royalist for the Doctrinarians. 

Contrary to my habits, I lengthen, I lengthen a little 
this portrait. But, reader, it is indispensable : I have to 
do with the most long-winded of oar speech-makers, and 
I promised to give yon a good likeness. If, however, I 
begin to weary you, yon have but to say so, and I will 
lay down my ^n. But I do not think the painter, or 
rather his subject, fatigues yon yet, and I am going to 
profit of the ministerial inter-reign, the point at which I 
am BOW arrived, to sum up the personage. 

Ready for all things, to labour, to banquet, to converse, 
to idle, to keep awake, to fall asleep— fit for all things, for 
works, for finance, for history and geography, for mili- 
tary strategy, for belles-lettres, for the fine arts, for the 
practical sciences, for social economy, for the public 
works, for political scheming— not doubting of any- 
thing, if it be not sometimes of himself— unable to dis- 
pense with others, who in turn cannot do without him—- 
neither too constitutional to give alarm to the Court, nor 
too monarchical to displease the Constitutionalists — a man 
of circumstance in a country of circumstance, a man of the 
moment in our governments of the moment — ^believing 
in nothing in a society where nothing is believed in, and 
perfectly formed after its image and likeness — the ablest 
of all the writers and statesmen who have ever mounted 
upon their flying cars the artillery of the press — a plan* 
sible speaker, universal and interminable — an artist in 
business, beyond all other artists — disdainful of charters 
and laws for having with impunity violated &em — dis- 
dainful of men, for baviog, I was going to say comipted, 
but it will be more polite to say seduced^ them^veering 
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his bark of forfone to fhe wind of all vyntemu, and let- 
ting all her sail at once> though she were to be dashed 
the next instant against a thousand shoals— presamptaons 
and fastidioas^ daring and timid — entenng upon the 
coarse with intention to outstrip space itself^ and stopping 
at the obstacle of a grain of sand — a vagabond of ideas^ 
a projector of plans, a seeker of ex[)edients, an undertaker 
of adventures, a bastard of principles like the cause he 
serves — so embroiled in, so intermingled with all the 
coteries, all the state secrets, all the movements, all the 
windings, all the weaknesses, all the fears, all the little- 
nesses, all the domesticities of this regime, and so ad- 
herent, so glued to its loins and its very bones, like the 
shirt of Nessus, that he cannot be detached without tear- 
ing away some fragments of his flesh — in fine, a veritable 
Frenchman— Frenchman of our age — such as we are told 
he ought to be, and as it would perhaps be impossible 
that he were not, M. Thiers, whether minister, deputy, 
or citizen, will always be, under the species of monarchy 
in which we live, amongst the most considerable men, 
nay, the most considerable of b\\ ; the word is written 
and I maintain it. 

I could wish, for my part, M. Thiers did not make so 
many passages back and forth across his slop-pool of 
first presidencies, wherein I with difficulty see my way; 
and I leave you to think what the task would be to 
classify, compare, enumerate, define, admire the positions 
and merits of the secondary counsellors of the cabinet. 
Verily, it would be to lose one*s self in a chaos ; and to 
increase the confusion when the company of M. Thiers 
comes to fail, piles of accompt books at once encumber 
the bureau of Ihe Chamber. Ministers, directors, chiefs, 
clerks, and down to the runners, all hasten to obtain 
their examination and discharge at the tribune, in the 
newspapers and at the treasury. M. Thiers, the ex- 
aminer-in-chief, rises to speak some twenty-five times 
in succession, ergotizes like an attorney upon every item, 
affects more than the scrupulousness of Bareme, masks an 
expenditure, skips a cipher, and disputes a sous. And 
then erecting the head by slow degrees, he extends his 
Jittle arms, and threatens with the wrath of the gods and 
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the contempt of mankmd^ whoever tboald find anjrtiiing 
to oensiire in so much financial genioa and so much In- 
trepid retrenchment. 

Following his example, each of the associates self* 
styled responsible, for this fulminant Agamemnon, pratties 
and battles for his little fraction of ^e ministry. He 
imagines France has her eyes npon him, and that pos- 
terity is already in anxiety about his official conduct. 
Go wek to your shops, ye word-pedlars, get yon gone ! 
the parliamentary carfew has tolled, let each of yon go 
to bed! Goodnight! 

How, I ask yon, will posterity view these miserable 
ministerial quarrels, between the aUhmigh and the be" 
cause f between M. Peter and M. Paul, between Mr. this 
and Mr. that ? To signalise these great ministers to the ad- 
miration of futurity, to elevate them beacons along the 
shores of time, every day of the Gregorian calendar has been 
exhausted. It is the 2nd November, the I5th March, the 
22nd February, the 6ih Sejttember, the 29/A October,,..* 
the, I know not what other date, of what other month, 
of all the months which God has made. It is fortunate 
that all these persons have not taken it into their heads to 
call themselves the ministry of St. Polycarp, of St 
Nicholas, of St. Pacomius, St. Bonaventnre ; otherwise, as 
things go, all the saints of Paradise would end with 
having this ministerial appendage. 

For the rest, names, dates, principles, systems, persons, 
are of little concern to M. Thiers ; that is not what he is 
about. When out of office, whether by resignation or 
dismissal, he is always in pursuit of the ministry, even 
when he appears to be aimmg at nothing, and he holds 
himself in the leash of the Chamber, in fall readiness to 
pounce upon his prey. It is in this way that for the 
second time — and I have to share the blame — ^he slipped 
into power between two conflicting ballots. 

Bat his antecedents have pitilessly shackled him, and 
he has been weak because he had been so before ; incon- 
stant, becaose he had been already inconstant ; rambling, 
in his foreign policy, from England to Russia, and from 
Russia to England ; and, in the interior, from the people 
to the Court, and from the Court to the people, without 
being once able to choose or decide* 
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It is ftlM in iH^me degree the fault of Parliament. Who 
can conceive the empire of phraseology in the Frenok 
Chambers? They are deluded — ^they are excited, and 
they forget all the faults, all the anterior facts, all the 
crimes even, of the speaker. They can withitand exam* 
pies, figures, experience, logic. Bat they find it impoa*- 
sible to resist the elaborate artifices of speech-makers and 
sophists. These are the favourites in representative 
governments. A man of forty years is made a diploma* 
tiflt, merely because his tongue is well-strung to the 
palate, and that he can Bi)out empty phrases by the thou- 
sand : but what diplomatists t 

M« Thiers was mistaken like a child, and upon almost 
erery subject. He did not comprehend that there could 
exist between despotic and coustitutional government, 
but a varoished peace and mendacious alliances. He did 
not comprehend that if the regiments of Europe wero 
retained under arms, it is that a volcano of liberty mut- 
ters and rambles underneath the throne of absolute kings. 
But there is a sort of mutual insurance between these 
kings. Fear is stronger in them than ambition. They, 
no doubt, prefer usurpation to anarchy^ but they prefer 
legitimacy to usurpation. 

Principles alone make revolutions and levolutionizera. 
Principles alone make monarchies, aristocracies, repub- 
lies, parliaments. Principles alone make morality and 
religion, peace and war. Principles lead the world. 

True, M. Thiers affirms that there are no principles; 
which means that M. l^ers has none. This is all. 

He was also mistaken in 1837 respecting Spain> who 
was not able, he said, to defend herself against tiie Car- 
lists ; and in 1840, respecting Syria> who would, he said, 
defend herself all alone against the English. 

It was yet summer, and he intended making war not 
till the ensuing spring ; but Egypt would have been con- 
quered, Mehemet beheaded, Algiers blockaded, and 
France invaded, by autumn. The last street-runner of 
the Foreign Office would have foreseen tiiis^ but not M. 
Thiers. 

It had^ besides, been'expedient'to oppose ideas to the 
oannon. But M. ITiiers had neither iaeas nor cannon.— 
At last, imagining that bv BMde be«ii Philippe olinoxiees 
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i&A EafOfw 9k9iiif he bid iiie puUattie&iirjr iOt«niiiieiit 
behind the penoBaJ, and France behind a little grotto of 
shell- work. Was not this a grand and jadicioui policy! 

M. Thiers assures ns that his responsibility does not 
suffer him to sleep. So mnch the worse^ and that is the 
evil. A minister after midnight ought always to sleep«-^ 
Alexander, Conde^ and Napoleon, had to be awaked from 
a heavy sleep the morning of the battles of Arbala, Ro- 
croy> and Austerlita. M. Thiers, it is true, has not^ that 
I know, as yet gained any battles of this kind. 

A minister ought to survey every peril of the state 
without panic or precipitation, and with an elevated and 
steady glance; it is for this that he is minister. Say not 
that M. Thiers was ruled by the Court. A bad excuse! 
He had but two courses to take, either to surmount the 
occult power which trod him down^ or to send in his re* 
signation. Unfortunately, it is always but after the event 
that M. Thiers comes to know that he should have done 
what he has not done, and omitted what he has. He 
starts always too soon, but to arrive too late. 

In fine, he has, in his last ministry, been more Qon* 
siderate towards his adversaries than serviceable to his 
friends. He was content with a majority of personal 
property and rent-roll, instead of a majority of sympathy 
and of principle. He had neither the sense to avoid the 
snares laid by his subordinates, nor to fiy the deceitful 
caresses of bis master ; neither to dissolve the Chamber 
nor to convoke it ; neither to enter into the alliance nor 
to relinquish it ; to advance in time the fleet, nor to re* 
call it ; neither to employ that temperate and courteous 
language which assuages, nor take those sudden and 
decisive steps which intimidate — neither to negoeiatei 
nor to conquer, nor to govern. 

He, who was to break up the quadruple alliance, to 
open with his lance the barriers of the Rhine, to cut 
down to the level of a ferry-boat the frigates of the 
British squadron, hoist the tn-coloured flag on the forts 
of Alexandria, cruise triumphantly upon the French lake 
of the Mediterranean, and, from his ministerial horn, 
pour torrents of riches and prosperities over his country ; 
What has he in fact done ? Why, bec^ueatbed us for whole 
Jefaqy the miserable disdain and ridioole of the Coesacki 
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and Pandoun ef ConBtanimople and St. FdterlilAurgh,aiid of 
tiie cockneyt and bailies of London^ tiie resurrection of 
personal government^ the revival of the laws of Sep« 
tember>five hundred millions of public debt, the wasteml 
and devouring poltrooneries of the ** armed peace/' and 
tiie embastillement of Paris — stupid enough to allow its 
incarceration, still more infatuated to applaud it I 

When M. Thiers jumps into the ministerial car, it is 
very necessary to beware of his Phaeton-like driving ; 
and I confess, for mv part^ that I never feel quite at ease, 
and am always ready to ciy out: Farmers, board your 
grain, the tax is about to be doubled. Fathers, embrace 
your sons for the last time, perhaps ; they are to be called 
away from you. Capitalists, sell your scrip, the fundi 
are railing. Soldiers, draw your cutlasses, the blood is 
going to flow. King, what die of fortune is there at the 
bottom of your box ? And you, Liberty, be armed and 
on your guard! 

Since the most intellectual of our men of intellect 
fespriij has brought us to this pitch, I every night ofibr a 

Srayer to God, that he may give us to be governed to a 
ownright blockhead. If our state be nothing the less 
bad for it, it will at least be different. 

And yet, M. Thiers not only has all the capacity wMch 
it is possible to have, but is also as true a Frenchman as 
any citizen of this country. He has a sentiment of 
nationality, so deep, so generous, so genuine, that I feel 
the reproach of his faults, in spite of me, expire upon my 
lips. But France, so basely treated — ^France, who ex- 
pected from his incomparable talents the exterior triumph 
of her arms and the parliamentary restoration of bei^ 
liberty — ^France, more severe than I, rises in accusation 
against him, and I hear her address him and his fellows 
in these words: 

" Men of July, you whom I have raised from obscurity, 
you whom I have taken by the hand and borne from step 
to step to the summit of power, what have you done 
with my honour? Wherefore am I become the laughing- 
stock of Europe ? Wherefore is it that, when the out- 
raged nations look their oppressors in the face, I am 
present no longer to thdr hopes, or even their memory ? 
Wherefore does my name no more recur to their lips. 
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when fhey nmn&iir the sacred aceente of liberfy P Hare 
I then shed my best blood only to expiate the triamph of 
my principle^ by the bitter mockery of its present con- 
sequences? Independence, liberty, connny, honour, 
▼irtne, you have bartered them all for gold. Yon have 
infected with yonr cowardly terrors those Assemblies 
who> formerly, lannched our foorteen armies npon the 
enemy ; that peasantry whence emanated the heroes of 
our great wars ; those deladed operatives who will not 
have learned to understand you, until after you have 
robbed and ruined them. You nave been to the extremity 
of Europe to beseech a petty king to have the goodness 
to accept the money of our citizens and our labourers, 
and you have been seen to cross the Atlantic, tribute in 
hand, to beg at the knees of wily America, the pardon of 
General Jackson, and the oblivion of our victories ! Con- 
tinue to degrade your establishment. Trick it off in the 
magnificent tinselry of police order and stock-jobbing. 
Act the dressing-room valets to your string of little 
princes. Act the marquises of rCEil-de-Boeuf with hob- 
nailed shoes and tavern oaths. Assume the air of heroes 
and conquerors to the priests of the Prophet and the 
soldiers of the Pope, while the lance of an Austrian 
pandour shall freeze you with terror. Let fear 
be your principle in all things and upon all occa- 
sions. Cast into the limbo of the future, parliamentary 
reform, equality of suffrage, retrenchment of taxation, 
and the organization of industry. Marshal your govern- 
mental theories under guard of your police constables. 
Suspend over our heads the gloomy and latent terrors of 
your confiscations and exilements. Violate the sanctity 
and the modesty of our domestic heartiis. Calculate at 
the price currents upon the arm of your sofas, what may 
be the cost of the conscience of some concocter of 
Charters or government stipendiary ; but respect for the 
virtue of the people! do not exhibit to its view the 
puppet-show of your apostasies and the corruption of 
your examples ! 

'^ Away I the love of Liberty, which, beneath your im- 
pure breath, now fades and expires in the soul, will not 
be slow to take new life when the time shall come ; and 
whatever you may do to brutalize thi4 noblo people> 
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0»CONNELL.* 

ScABCS had the brilliant Mirabeati, of a saMen veiled by 
the vapoara of the tomb^ gone down in the fhll splendour 
of his meridian^ than a new luminary was seen to rise 
' upon the horizon of Ireland. 

MirabeaUy 0*Connellt towering beacons^ planted at the 
two extremities of t^e revolutionary cycle^ as if to open 
and to close its ever memorable scenes. 

If my design was to consider 0*Connell but as a par- 
liamentary orator, I might compare the British nation 
with ours, and our tribune with the British ; I might say 
that the latter has more country-gentlemen of eccentric 
and inveterate prejudices, and the former contains more 
special pleaders and pretentious judgers ; that the £ng- 
glish deputy does everything for his party, the French 
deputy eveiything for himself; that the one is an aristo- 
crat even in his democracy, and the other democratic 
even in his aristocracy ; that the one is more proud of 
great things, the other more boastful of small ; that the 
one is always systematic in his opposition, and the other 
almost always individual ; that the one is more sensible 
to interest, to calculation, to expediency, to reason, and 
the other to imagery, to eloquence, to the surprises and 
adventures of political tactics ; that the one is more sar- 
castic and more harsh, and the other more inclined to 
personality of the keen and scoffing kind ; that the one is 
more grave and more religious, and the other more vola- 
tile and more unbelieving; that the one stuffs his 
harangues with citations from Virgil, Homer, the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Milton ; and that the other could not mention 
the names and events of his own natural history without 
making the members yawn, or exciting the laughter of 

*Thia it the only fonigner who hu been hononfed with • piece in the 
Gellery. He wee pnAobly intended to exemplify prineipally the euthorli 
idea oCtht^peeiitaroiitorf Which htttniii |iopuiirt-^Tn.'i N.> 



both the spectators and the parliament ; that the one acts 
but with efibrt^ slowlv, npon heads of mach solidify bat 
massive and heavy^ while the other is divined by the in- 
telligence prompt and penetrative of his auditors^ before 
the phrase nas qoite left his lips ; that the one constmcts 
leisurely the scaffolding of his lengthy periods of indefinite 
argnmentationsy bristling with science, jnrispradence and 
literatare, wlulst the other wonld shock the simple and 
delicate taste of onr nation, by a heap of metaphors, 
however beaatifal, and would fatigae our intellect by a 
contexture too strong and stringent of his reasonings. 

I might add that the English nation h&s more force, 
and the French more grace. There more genius, here 
more intellect. There more character, here more imagin- 
ation. There more political prudence, here more im- 
pulsive generosity. There more forecast, here more 
actualit^r. There more profundity of philosophical 
speculation and more respect for the dignify of the 
human species, here more propensity to contemplate one*s 
self coquettishly, in the glass of his »ratory, without 
taking account of the merits and perfections of others. 
The one in fine of these nations more jealous of liberty, 
the other of equality. The one more proud, the other 
more vain. The one besotted with bigotry, the other 
sceptical in almost all things. The one capable of pre- 
panng and awaiting the triumph of its cause, the other 
precipitating the occasion and impatient to vanquish, no 
matter under what leaders. The one retiring into some 
sequestered comer to indulge its dumps, the other caper- 
ing about, and at the first prelndings of the fiddle, mixing 
in all sorts of quadrilles. The Englishman computing 
how much his blood should bring him of territoiy and 
influence^ and his money of interest, the Frenchman 
squandering the one without knowing where, and the 
other without knowing why.* 

* I do not aaient to the Justice, in aU respecU, of this elaborate parallel . 
The writer leemi to me to view the English through the prejudice of his 
nation, and the French through the prc;)udioes of his party. Not that, in 
this instance, the error is unfsyourable to the English, but the contrary. 
I aUnde particularly to the superiority asflgned them in point of philoso- 
phical pioftuidity. The Fxtoch are g«nezaUy uaderratedA sometimes 
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1 9kOQld My. in ooQcliw^By that botb^ in »{Hte of fhrnr 
defects and tSeir vices, are the expression of a great 
people; and that so long as the English tribune shall rise 
amid the seas in its prond and illustrious island, and so 
long as the French tribune shall remain erect amid the 
rubbish of aristocracy and despotism, the liberty of the 
world is in no danger of perishing. 

But it is not the parliamentary orator that I am here to 
draw ; it is not Demosthenes pleading his own cause in 
the oligarchical forum of Athens; it is not Mirabeaa 
throwing off the splendours of his magnificent language 
in the hall of Versailles, before the three orders of clergy, 
nobility, and commons; it is not Barke, Pitt, Fox, 
Brougham, Canning, shivering the glass-work of White- 
ball with the thunders of their academical eloquence : it 
is another kind of eloqaence, an eloquence without nan^, 
prodigious, transpcnrting, spontaneous, and the like of 
which has been never beard by tiie ancients or the 
modems ; it is O'Connell, the great 0*Connell, erect upon 
the soil of his country, with the heavens for dome, the 
boundless plain for tribune, a whole people for auditory, 
and for subject that people, incessantly that people, and 
for echo the universal acclamations of the multitude, 
resembling the hollow-toned mutterings of the tempest* 
or the dashing of the billows against the rock-barred 
beach of the ocean. 

Never, in any age or any country, has any man obtained 
over his nation an empire so sovereign, so absolute, so 
entire. Ireland impersonates herself in O'Connell. He 
is, in some sort, himself alone, her army, her parliament, 
her ambassador, her prince, her liberator, her apostle, her 
god. His ancestors, descendants of the iCings of Ireland, 
wore at their side the falchion of battles* He, a tribune 

even by their own writers^ in this respects owing, I think> to thr 
ehaxicter of compreheniiyenesfl, of method, of completeness, of 
rotundity, so to speak, of the national inteliect. There is an illusory 
Afllnity between irregidarlty And magnitude. Of figures containing 
equal areas, the more regular appear the smallest. A circle is smaller to 
the vulgar eye than » scalene triangle of scarce three*fourths Its dimen- 
•ions. There is in reference to the execution too^ perhaps, a confirmative 
illusion of sentiment ; what Is gracefully regular, <thc eirdc for example,) 
suggests Mse; what is grandly eccentric, (the triangle,) ejfect. Bat ths 

CMC is well known to be hnmwnunbly th«i othOK w»7««<Ta.'s K«) 
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of file people, etrrlM likewiie the faldiioii of (Hte 1^^ 
the falchion of eloqaenoe, more redonhtaUe thao the 
•word. 

Behold O'Connell with his people^ forthey are veiitahly 
his : he lives in their ItfOi he smiles in their joys, he bleeds 
in their wounds, he weeps in their sorrows. He transports 
them from fear to hope, from servitude to liberty, from 
the fact to the law, from law to duty, from snpplication 
to invectiTey and from anger to mercy and commiseration. 
He orders this whole people to Imeel down npon the 
earth and pray, and instantly they kneel and pray $ to 
lift their eyes to hearen, and they lift them ; to execrate 
their tyrants, and they execrate; to chaont hymns to 
liberty, and tiiey channt them ; to sign petitions for the 
reform of abases, to nnite their forces, to forget thdr 
li^nds, to embrace their brothers, to pardon their enemies, 
and they sign, nnite, forget, embrace, pardon ! 

Oar Berryer dwells bat in the npper regions of politios. 
He breathes b«t the air of aristocracy. His name has not 
descended into the workshop and the cottage. He has 
not drank of the cap of eqaality. He has never handled 
the roogh implements of the mechanics. He has never 
interchanged his words witii their words. He has never 
felt the grasp of their homy hands. He has never applied 
his heart to their heart, and felt its beatings! Bat 
0*Connell, how cordially popular I how entirely Irish! 
What magnificent stature! what athletic form! what 
vigour of longs! what expansion of heart in that animated 
and blooming countenance! what sweatness in those 
large bine eyes ! what joviality ! what inspiration ! what 
wit*flashing8 inexhaustible! How nobly he bears his 
head upon that muscular neck. Ids head tossed backward 
and exhibiting in every lineament his proud indepmdence ! 

What renders him incomparable with the orators of his 
own country as well as of ours, is, that without pre- 
meditation, and by the sole impetuosity, the mere energy 
of his powerful and victorious nature, he enters body and 
soul into his subject, and appears to be rather possessed 
by it himself than to possess it. His heart runs over, it 
moves by bounds, by plunges, until the spectator can 
almost reckon ito every pulsation. 

Like a full-blooded courser suddenly checked npon his 
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mnewy and trembling haunches, so O'Connell can stop 
short m the unbridled career of his eloquence, turn sharply 
round and resume it. So much has his genius of presence, 
of elasticity and of vigour! 

You would think at first that he falters and is going to 
sink beneath the weight of the internal god by whom he 
is agitated. Presently, he recovers himself, a halo around 
his brow and his eye f^ill of flame, and his voice, which 
has nothing of mortal, begins to reverberate through the 
air and to fill all space. 

How explain, now define that extraordinary genius 
which finds no repose in a body for ever in motion* and 
which is equal to the dispatch of a large professional 
business, civil and criminal, to the laborious investiga- 
tion of the laws, to the immense correspondence of the 
Association, to the agitation nightly and daily of seven 
millions of men — ^tiiat soul of fire which heats O'Connell 
without consuming him— that intellect of so incredible an 
agility, which touches every subject without tarnishing 
it, which never tires and which amplifies itself by all the 
space it has traversed, which does not divide but multiply 
itself by difiPasion, which draws new vigour and force from 
its very exhaustion, which wastes constantly without the 
necessity of repairing itself, which surrenders and aban- 
dons itself to the impetuosity of passion without losing 
for an instant its self-possession,— that phenomenon of 
an old age so green and so vigorous, that puissant life 
which has the vitality of several others, that inexhausti- 
ble efflux of an exceptional nature without parallel and 
without precedent. 

Had 0*Connell marched, his claymore in hand, to the 
encounter of despotism, he would have been crushed 
beneath the forces of the British aristocracy; but he 
intrenched and fortified himself behind the bulwark of 
the law as in an impregnable fortress. He is bold, but 
he is perhaps still more adroit than bold. He advances, 
but he retires. He will go to the utmost limits of his 
rights, but not an inch beyond. He mails himself in the 
buckler of chicanery and battles upon this ground, foot 
to foot, by means of captious interpretations and a net- 
work of subtleties which he casts around his adversaries, 
who no more can extricate themselves from its entangling 
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mttoraty, he snatches by trick whatever be cannot wrcnt 
by foree. Where others would sink, he sares himeelf. 
His skill defends him from bis impetaosity. 

Meanwhile the qiecialty of his end does not divert fain 
attention from the general interests of humanity. He 
desires economy in the public expenditnres, because it 
is the dnty of every government. He desires freedom of 
worship, because it is the will of tiie human conscience. 
He wishes the triumph of ideas because it is the only 
triamph which sheds no blood, the only one which rests 
npon opinion and justice, and above all the only one 
which endures.* 

He is poetical to Isrrical sublimity, or familiar to eon* 
▼ersational simplicity. He attracts to him his auditory 
and transports it upon the platform of the theatre, or at 
times descends himself and mingles with the spectators. 
He does not leave the stage for a moment witbont action 
or reeitadon. Hedistribatesto eachhispait* He seats 
himerif in judgment. He questions and he condemns. 
The people ratify, lift hands and imagine themselves in a 
court-house. 

Sometimes 0*Connell brings the internal drama of Had 
ftunily to subserve the external drama of public a&ira. 
He introduces his aged father, his aneestors and tlie 
ancestry of the people. He expedites his orders; he 
commands the audience to sit, to stand, or to prostrate 
itself; he assumes the direction of the debates, and the 
police of the assemblage ; he presides, he reads he re- 
ports, he oflbrs motions, petitions, requisitions; he ar- 
ranges, he impiipvisates narrations, monologues, dialogues, 
pinsopopeias, interludes, plots and counterplots. He 
knows that tiie Irishman is at once mirthful and mdan* 

* The allutioit U, as the reader pereeivM, to the celebrated "monU- 
fMKedoetrine" of 0*001111011 $ a doetrine which eooitftates his atrcMigeit 
UOe to the general gratitude of poiterity. What it aaierto it, ia priMdplfl!, 
the MibordinatioB of the phyncal and tanital to the spiritual and rational 
in human nature. The principle itself may have been enunciated loqg 
before O'Connel; but the real benefaetor in snch cases, is he who gives to 
the barren abstraction an actuality of some WKt, tn pOpulst oplnioa, IT 
Mt in poHUcal iaititution.i— Tibli N« 
T 2 
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choly^ tiiat he likes at the same time the figurative/ tiie 
brilliant and the sarcaBtic, and so he breaks the laughter 
by tears, the sublime by the ridicnlons. He assails in a 
body the Lords of parliament ; and, chasing them from 
their aristocratic covert, he tracks them one by one as the 
hnnter does the wild beast. He rallies them nn« 
mercifally, abases them, travesties and delivers them 
over, stack with horns and Indicroas gibbosites, to the 
hootings and hisses of the crowd. If interpellated by 
any of the auditors, he stops, grapples his interrupter, 
floors him, and returns briskly to his speech. It is thus 
that with marvellous suppleness, he follows the un- 
dulations of that popular sea, now agiteted and ob- 
streperous beneath the strokes of his trident, now ruffled 
by the breath of the gentle breeze, now placid, lucent and 
golden with the sunbeams, like a bath of the luxurious 
sirens. 

O'Gonnell is neither Whig, nor Tory, nor Radical in 
the English sense. Accordingly, Whigs, Tories and 
Radicals, bear him that inveterate hatred and that haughty 
scorn of a conquering people for the subject of the con- 
quered, of an Englishman for the Irishman, of a Pro- 
testant for the Catholic. But this hatred, this scorn, 
these insolences cannot daunt him. Unlike our orators, 
so sentimentel and so fastidious, because they are without 
conviction, without heart and without faith, O'Connell 
never doubte of the triumph of his cause ; and even in the 
House of Commons, looking his adversaries firmly in the 
face, he exclaims : 

'' I will never be guilty of the crime of despairing of 
my country ; and to-day, after two centuries of suffering, 
here 1 steud amidst vou in this hall, repeating the same 
complainte, demanding the same justice which was 
claimed by our fathers ; but no longer with the humble 
voice of the suppliant, but with the sentiment of our 
force and the conviction that Ireland will henceforth find 
means to do, without you, what you shall have refused 
to do for her ! I make no compromise with you ; I want 
the same rights for us that you enjoy, the same municipal 
system for Ireland as for England and Scotland : other- 
wise, what is a union with you P A union upon parch* 
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meni! Well, we will tear this parofamttit to pieces^ and 
the Empire will be sandered I*' 

This IB high«tonedy and a man moflt feel himself almost 
a king to hold sach language I 

Spmk not to this man of a different subject. His 
patriotic seal, all capacious as it is, can contain no other. 
He is not, even in London and in the parliament of the 
three Kingdoms, a member of parliament. He is but an 
Irishman. He has but Ireland, all Ireland in his heart, 
in this thought, in his memory, on his lips, in his ear. 

^* I hear," says he, " day alter day the plaintive voice of 
Ireland, crying,— Am I to be kept forever waitiug and 
forever. suffering? No, fellow countrymen, you will be 
left to suffer no longer : you will not have in vain asked 
justice from a people of brothers. England is no longer 
that country of prejudices where the mere name of popery 
excited every breast, and impelled to iniquitous cmeltiev. 
The representatives of Ireland have carried the Beform 
bill, which has enlarged the franchises of the English 
people ; they will be heard with favour in askmg their 
colleagues to render justice to Ireland. But should it 
prove otherwise, should parliament still continue deaf to 
our prayer, then we will appeal to the English nation ; 
and if the nation too should suffer itself to be blinded by 
its prejudices, we will enter the fastnesses of our 
mouutams and take counsel but of our energy, our 
courage and our despair.'* 

It is impossible to invoke in terms more forcible and 
touching the reason, the conscience and the gratitude of 
the English people, and to mingle more artfully sup- 
plication with menace, than in this beautiful passage. 

But you feel that this gigantic orator is straitened, is 
stifled under this cupola of the English Parliament, like 
a huge vegetable under a bell-glass. That his breast 
may distend, his stature tower and his voice thunder, he 
must have the air, the sun and the soil of Ireland* It is 
only on touching that sacred land, that land of his 
country, that he respires and unfolds himself. It is but 
there, in presence of his people, that his revolutionary elo- 
quence, his defying eloquence, launches aloft, unbinds 
and radiates its thousand splendours like the immense 
sheaves of it fire-work, It is bat then tliat he povs out 



Hw hdSxag torrenti of tluut; i^odigiotM irony wldcli avengoi 
the slave and desolates the tyrant ! 

Not that his raillery is keen ; it doM not pierce like a 
needle. Like the ancient sacrificer^ he lifts his axe, he 
atrikes the victim between the two homs^ just in the 
middle of the forehead : the animal emita a lon^ grroan 
and drops* 

He should be seen mnstering his indignation mid his 
energies, when he reconnts the long history of his conn- 
try's misfortisnes, her oppressions, her woes; when he 
wakes from the tombs^ those generous heroes^ those un- 
awerving citizens^ who have ensanguined with their 
blood the scaffolds of Ireland, its plains and its lakes ; 
when he is exhibiting to his brave adherents the lament- 
able spectable of their liberty lacerated by the sword of 
£ngland ; tiie soil of their fathers in the hands of those 
tyrants, the government instituted by them and for them, 
m tiiem alone ; the tribunals of justice crammed with 
their creatures ; the parliaments sold, the laws written 
in blood, the soldiers turned into executioners, the 
prisons full; the peasantry ground by taxation, bruta- 
lized by ignorance, emaciated by sickness and famine, 
haggard, bowed to the earth, and extended on a litter of 
fetid straw; the hovels hard by tiie palaces; the inso- 
lence of the aristocracy; idleness without charge and 
without pity ; labour without remuneration and without 
respite; martial law re-established; habeas corpus sus- 
pended ; the administration overrun with strangers ; na- 
tionality proscribed; religion incapacitating for either 
judges, or juries, or witnesses, or landholders, or school- 
teachers, or even constables, under penalty of radical 
Bullity and even capital punishment ; &e Catliolic 
churches empty, bare, without ornaments ; their priests 
beggars, wanderers, outlaws: the Anglican church, the 
while, with joyous brow and heart, having her hands 
stuck deep in her sacks and coffers of gold. Then roll 
down the tears from every eye, amid a solemn and fear- 
ful silence, and that whole people, overwhelmed, heart- 
broken with its sobbings, revolves in its heaving bosom 
the direful day of vengeance. 

Ifeaswhile let Ssgland, from the elevatfon of her 
palacea^ and upon her bed* «(f pni^e asid doim> giter 



trembling ear to fhe moaningB of that Enceladas who 
matters beneath the mountain which holds him impri- 
soned. He traverses its subterranean recesses, he mounts 
upon his legSyhe upheaves with his back the kindling 
fumaces of democracy ; and in. the terror of an approach- 
ing eruption, England is stricken with dismay, the fiery 
flood is already upon her feet, and she retires precipitately 
lest the volcano burst and blow her into the air. 

What cares this turbulent orator, this savage child of 
the mountains, for Aristotle and rhetoric, for drawing- 
room politeness, for the proprieties of grammar, or the 
urbanity of language ! He is the people, he speaks like 
the people. He has the same prejudices, the same re- 
ligion, the same passions, the same thought, the same 
heart, a heart that beats through every pulse for his be- 
loved Ireland, a heart that hates with all its energies the 
tyrannical iUbion. See you not how he penetrates, how 
he merges himself into the very vitals of his cherished 
countrymen, in order to feel and to palpitate, as they 

eitate and feel. How he puts himself in their shackles, 
he binds around him the irons of their servitude^ 
that he may the better blush with them for their bondage, 
and the better burst its chain. How he plunges into 
the glories of their by-gone days ! Then, leads them 
back to their living sores, their desolation, their political 
helotism, their social misery, their destitution, their de- 
gradation! How he reanimates again, how he refreshes 
them with the religious breathings of his hopes!. How 
he cheers them with the proud accents of liberty and 
overwhelms them so effectually with bis voice, his ex- 
clamations, his denunciations, his soul, his arms and his 
whole body, that at the end of the discourse, this orator 
and this entire audience of fifty thousand men have but 
one body, one soul, one cry of—'' Old Ireland for ever !" 
Yes, it is Ireland, his best beloved Ireland that he has 
set as upon an altar, in the centre of all his hopes, of all 
his affections. He sees but her, he hears but her, in 
Parliament, iu the church, at the bar, at the domestic 
fireside, in the club-room, at the banquet-table, amid his 
triumphal orations, absent, present, in all places, at all 
times ! He reverts to her unceasingly by a thousand 
avenues, routes bordered wiUi abysses and precipice^ 



lolty wwMm ind lovely lake*, and feriUd plaiiui tad 
windlnir meadows. Yes, liiou it is, green Erin, emerald 
of the seasy whose cinctnre he unbinds upon the sands 
of iiie beaoh. Thorn who appearest to him seated on the 
spiral summit of the temples of Catholicism, thou whom 
lie hears in the murmurings of the storm, thou whom ho 
respires in the perfumed breeze of l^e zephyrs ! Thou 
whom anon he imagines drawing against the Saxon tiiy 
formidftble claymore, to the sound of the thunder of 
battiest Thou whom he prefers, poor beggar though 
thou art, with thy rags, thy shrivelled body, and thy 
Btraw-coTered hovels to the glittering palaces of aris* 
tocracy, to insolent England, to the queen of the ocean ! 
Thou of whom he contemplates, with respectfhl pity, 
the languishing graces and the hollow and faded cheeks, 
because tiion art the tomb of his ancestors, l^e cradle of 
his sons, the glory of his life, the immortality of his 
name, the palm-tree blossomed with his eloquence, be« 
cause thou lovest thy children and lovest him, the 
greatest of them ; because thou suiferest for ^m, for 
bim, because thou art Ireland, because thou art his 
country I 

Our French parliamentary speakers do not succeed in 
drawing a single vote in the wake of their orations. 
They have witnessed so may revolutions, served so many 
governments, subverted so many ministries, that they 
have ceased to put faith in either liberty or power. 
They are neither Saintsimonians, nor Christians, nor 
Turks, nor Anabaptists, nor Vaudois, nor Albigenses, 
they believe in no religion, absolutely none. But for 
O'Connell, he has a firm faith in the wondrous prestiges 
of his art ; he believes undoubtingly in the future eman- 
cipation of Ireland. He believes in the Ood of tiie 
Cnristians, and it is because he believes, because be 
hopes, tiiat his eagle sustains his flight sublime in the 
upper regions of eloquence, upon pinions already frozen 
with the ice of so many winters. He neVer separates 
the triumph of religion from the triumph of liberty t He 
thrills with delight, he is transported, wrapt in his 
magnificent visions of the future, and his inspired words 
bave something of the grandeur of the firmament which 
over-eaaopiee him, of the i^ and space which surround 



bim, and of the popular wavea which pour along in his 
footsteps, when he exclaims after the Clare election : 

" In presence of my Grod, and with the most profonnd 
sentiment of the responsibility attached to the solemn 
and awful duties which you have twice imposed upon 
me, fellow-countrymen, I accept them ! and I find the 
assurance of duly discharging them, not in myself, but 
in you. The men of Clare well Imow that the only 
basis of liberty is religion. They have triumphed, be- 
cause tiie voice which was raised for the countrv, had 
first been breathed in prayer to the Lord. Now, hymns 
of liberty are heard thoughout the land; they play 
around tie hills, they fill the vales, they murmur in our 
streams, and the torrents with voice of thunder re-echo 
back to the mountains : * Ireland is free !' " 
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MIRABEAU. 

HoNORK Gabriel RiQtrsTTr, Compte be Mirabeatt^ 
was born at Bignon, near Nemours^ on the 9th of March, 
1749. His father, Victor Riqaetti, was a French marquis 
of an ancient and honourable house, which counted 
among the supporters of its line, many characters of re- 
markable valour and wisdom. Tbe family name, Riquetti, 
or Arrighetti, was of those '^ Florentine origin. In 1267 
and 1268, during one of those revolutions, to which the 
constant struggles between the Empire and the Papacy 
gave rise, the family of the Arrighetti, conspicuous in the 
party of the Gibellines, were driven from Florence. The 
act of proscription mentions tbe names of nine indi* 
viduals of this family, and among others, Azzucius Ar^ 
riffhetti, Filius Ocerardi, et omnes masculi descendendes 
ew eis,** This Azzucius retired, upon his banishment, 
into Provence,* and the filiation continued from him, in 
a direct line, down to the subject of the present notice. 
** The Arrighetti appeared in JProvence, with the rank 
and spirit of the high nobles of those days. They care- 
fully preserved the pre-eminence of their order, pur- 
chased fiefs, held military commissions^ founded hospitals, 

• Country of the Rhone RIirer« SouOi-eisteni wine country of 
Fktace. 



and endowed religious honaef. Their motto was ** Juwa 

<< Ever since I can remember^'^ says Mirabean^ in his 
Life of his grandfather John Antony, Marqais of Mira- 
beau, ^' I have seen my father and ancle celebrate and 
honour the memory of our ancestors, several of whom 
were illustrious, not through courtly favour, or the 
wages of servility, but by manly virtues, and services 
rendered to their country, tiie true and only source of 
real fame.'V 

The history of this family is a proof against ail 
hypotheses, that virtues may be transmitted by inhe- 
ritance ; and that b^ judicious marriages, and the main- 
taining a proper pride of ancestry, an illustrious house 
may perpetuate itself through every vicissitude of for- 
tune. 

It is remarkable that, during a period of nearly six 
hundred years, but one of this family entered holv oiiaers ; 
and even this one against his proper nature and inclina- 
tion. The vocation of the race was at first commerce, 
then war, and finally literature, and politics; none of 
them attained to great commands in the army, more 
through want of certain courtier-like qualities^ tiian of 
those of a great commander. , 

Peter, the son of the first who arrived from Florence^ 
settled in the confines of France, on the summit of a 
mountein, in Seyne, a border town among the Alps. He 
founded a hospitel immediately on his arrival ; and in 
the course of the following centuries, various other re- 
ligious houses were founded by his descendante. Peter 
married Sibilla of Fos, whose beauty and accomplish- 
mente were celebrated by the Troubadours; a fact 
which shows the great estimation in which the family 
were held. 

Honorius, the first of that name, settled in Marseilles, 
where the Biquetti engaged in commerce. ^' Those days^" 
continues Mirabeau, '^did not resemble the periods when 
power and the curb of obedience being concentrated in 
the sovereign authority, a few metropolitan cities, from 
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tBe increased means of eommnnication^ and the great inr 
flnx of precious metals from the mines of the new world, 
Induced every other city to the rank and denomination of 
second-rate towns; In those days a republican spirit 
pervaded every town, more especially the prosperous 
commercial cities." Marseilles^ the principal entrepot of 
the Mediterranean commerce, though subject to the 
inonarchy, retained its republican privileges. " Trade," 
says Mirabeau, << which assumes the name of cpmmerce 
in maritime towns, is naturally inclined towards repub- 
licanism. Hie lodge, the exchange, the bank — all those 
difibrent assemblies of merchants, form a kind of demo- 
cratic senate." In such circumstances, the energy of the 
Biquettis did not fail to seize upon the tree means of 
t>opularity and inflaence. They otfered themselves for 
public offices, and were soon the leading family in the 
city. They engaged in commerce, and accumulated great 
wealtii. . A certain bishop having, in a public document, 
tiamed John de Riquetti, ^<a trader of Marseilles," as 
though despising his occupation, John replied: ^'With 
regard to the title of trader of Marseilles, which woald 
be derogatory to no one, since our kings have even in- 
vited nobles to become participators in the comitaeVce of 
this city, I am, or was a police merchant, in the same 
manner that the bishop is a vender of holy water. It will 
be remembered, that I was first consul of Marseilles^ in 
1562; and every one knows, that to fill this office, a man 
ibust be of noble lineage." It must not be forgotten that, 
Hiough John de Biquetti was a staunch Catholic, the re- 
spect for popes and bishops was not strong in Provence ; 
and these were the Hmes of the Reformation, iVhen, if it 
had not been for Spanish bigotry, and the power of the 
Empire, the cities of Europe would have thrown off 
Catholicism at once, and together. In a history of Pro-- 
Yence, the Sieur de Mirabeai}, '* enjoying an honourable 
r^nk in Marseilles," is named " one of §ie richest mer« 
chants in the city." 

This family, under their leader, John de Riquetti, ren- 
dered Marseilles to Henry IV., when he became King of 
France. ''Thus," says Mirabeau, commenting on the 
troubled life of his numtoi*, ''titong existence, however 
eyeatfol; always brings consolation to virtae. limes of 



df icoi^ And ^mairchy Have one adv^tage among 'a tiion- 
0^d evils : men are formed uid put to the test ; nnmer- 
ott)9 filuikiilies become i positive good^ if it be only as rally- 
ing-points; the tarbulent activity of yonth finds nsefnl 
employment; 'and old age is revered, consulted, believed, 
ahd obeyed." And in another place he observes : ^* We 
cannot suppose tiiat any one will question tii'e fact, that 
in all countries, and at all times, there live and die, re- 
knote from the bustle of public affairs, a number of men 
vfe^ superior to those who play a part on the world's 
Itage, though often the mark of public scorn." 

Nothing is more remarkable in the history 6f jkliis 
fhmily, than their adherence and unanimity. It fs said of 
IJohoriUB, who died in 1 622, that he was the " oiily one Of 
like fkmily, after whose death an inventory was fbund : a 
j)ro6f of the praisewortji^ union, which cemented their 
dbnk^stic confidence." — Mirabeau. 

Of tt»B third Honorius, a person of extoraordinary cha- 
'ncter, Who, u^On the death of his father^ in 1672-, be- 
came the chief of Vbe hou8e> and whose ecbnomy was the 
^'eans of saving it from rui^, '^ Was called, for Ms Wis- 

Jbito, the S61oitoo^i of the country.". He was also a hol- 
ier, and a man of vast personal autiiority. H)e intended 
to haVe written a history of his doinestic tro^ibles at 
Marseilles. '' A history of this description, writteh by 
the WiseUt m'^ of Md time, (for such was Ms repUtatioQ,) 
« iniia .whoite '<^y bobkir, after lirose bf Holy Writ^« 
were Thucydides, Tacitus, Machiavel^ aiid some bth^r 
liistoHattST-a man al^o of weigrht, ^nd authoHty^ 'entirely 
b^okeh into public busiiieiiBs, Would no doubt hkVe been 
^eidi^melyvalbiibre, notwithstanding the appirehtiy small 
tttipk^rtance of the subject. When coniptod witb that bf 
tther Aistorfes."-— /JtV?. 

' Of thb spirit of somte of the wom^n of the^ ^iHepf 
iMibe estimate may be fomied, by the following anecdote 
bf Anne Of Pobteves de Fous, the wifo of %. Kiqtietti. 
Bnng one day ODtrageously insulted by the Chevalier de 
Griasque, a well-known bully, "Scoundrel!" she ex- 
mimed, pladMe: the laiuzzle of a pistol to Mil h'ejad, " I 
Wbuld blow your brahna dxA; but that I have chiidi*^ 
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who will avenge me in a more honoorable mamier.'* Ac- 
cordingly, her son Francis, then not neventeen years of 
age, hastened home from Malta^ and instantly challenged 
and killed the bnlly. 

Bmno de Riqaetti, another son of this spirited house, 
was the companion of Louis XIV., in his youth. He 
would never flatter the young king, by being intention- 
ally inferior to him in athletic sports. His temper, like 
that of the rest of this family, was that of a madman ; 
nor did his property restrain it. A great number of anec- 
dotes show him to have be^i a man of the most brilliant 
character. 

But it is chiefly on the character of his grand&tiier^ 
John Antony Biquetti, that Mirabeau takes a pleasure in 
dwelling. *^ His reputation, (as a soldier, he had not his 
e^ual in the grand army of Louis XIV., if not for the 
wisdom, vet for the more brilliant qualities of a com- 
mander,) ms services, his commanding figure, his rapid 
eloquence, his haughty demeanour, his virtues, and even 
his defecte, inspired all around him with a certain awe. 
In spite of the urbanity of his manner, his quick and 
touchy temper made lum feared. It was impossible to 
become familiar witii him. Even his children daied not> 
in his presence, yield to the impulse of filial affection.*'-* 
Jdirabeau. 

The memoirs of this truly heroical, if not truly great 
character, forms one of the completest military portraits 
in existence. 

Through a lack of those qualities which are necessary 
to favour at court, this formidable soldier aild complete 
gentleman never rose above the rank of colonel in the 
French army, though his SOTvices placed him on an equal 
footing with the best commanders of his time. He pos- 
sessed every quality that insures respect, united with a 
desperate valour, and a great love of authority. No man 
was better known, or had more personal regard in his 
time. It was impossible for his inferiors in age or posi- 
tion, not to obey him. 

The sons of John Antony inherited his intelligence and 
urbanity, together with his temper and imaginative quali- 
ties. The first was the chevalier, afterwards Bailli of 
Vuabeau, [(bom 1717)» 9n very witty aoA ienaible man. 
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iMrell-informed^ viriiiouB, kindy and feeling ; but austere, 
profoundly religious, proud, and of an infleidble firmness. 
The Marchioness of Pompadour, having remarked to him, 
in a conversation of the most courtly and elegant kind, 
which he knew well how to support, that it was a pity 
the Mirabeaus were all such hot-brained men ; the cheva- 
lier, who was at that time a naval officer of great dis- 
tinction, immediately resumed all the roughness of the 
sailor, and retorted, says Mirabeau, in these remarkable 
words : — ** It is true, madam, that such is the title of le- 
gitimacy incur house; but wise and cool brains have 
been guilty of so many follies, and have ruined so many 
kingdoms, that it would not be, perhaps, very imprudent 
to make ^al of hot brains. At all events, they certdnly 
could not do worse." 

The Ufe of a courtier inspired him with an aversion 
half feudid, half republican, which amounted almost to a 
mania; and after rendering important services in the 
navy, and in those distant employments to which the 
able tactics of men in power wished to confine him, and 
which, fatiguing and unproductive as thejr were, (he was 
at one time governor of Guadaloupe,) ruined his health 
without increasing his fortune ; he retired from public 
service, and soon after became bailli, or chief-judge of 
Mirabeau. In his retirement he devoted himself to letters, 
and had a library of six thousand volumes. His life was 
passed in acts of private beneficence and public benefit. 
Being a knight of Malta, it was proposed at one time to 
raise hun to the presidency, or grand-masterdup, but he 
declined the honour. 

Victor, the eldest of the three sons of John Antony, 
and who inherited the title of marquis, was born at Fer- 
thuis in Provence, on the 15th of October, 1715. He 
became a knight of Malta, like many of his ancestors, at 
an early age. At the age of fourteen he entered the army 
as ensign— soon after became captain of grenadiers, in the 
regiment of Dnras. He distinguished himself in several 
meges — ^made the campaign of Bavaria in 1742, and re- 
ceived the cross of St. Louis in 1743. 

At the age of twenty-one he became the head of the 
family ; and having no taste for a military life, retired 
upon his estates, where he devoted himself to the study . 



of politioftl economy^ an^ to general liferift^fC|re« SctCA 
afi^r, wishiDg to piif himself at the )xe&d, of the new seat 
of pjblitical econpmists^ he removed to Far^i, with ^s 
^mily. He had, in 1743, married lifary (xenevieve of 
Vassan, a lady more recommendable by advantages of 
birth and fortune, than by beauty of person. This was 
the mother of the famous Mirabeai^. The literary and 
didactic inclinations of Victor made their appearance in 
great strength, at a very early age. Before twp-and- 
twenty he had written volumes on poUtical economy ; 
and even traced out for his children, that were to be, 
'f plans, injunctions^ and instructions,'* as curious foi^ tliQ 
same dogmatical spirit, which he displayed all his life 
afiier, as for the bombast and singularity of thd style iii 
Wldch they were enunciated. His familiar letters, o^ 
ttie contrary, were remarkable for copiousness and ease 
of expression. ' ' 

He Had also a passion for bad bargains in estate^^ ^y 
which he greatly impaired his fortune'. 

For fifteen years he lived peaceably with his wife^ who 
brought him eleven children. In 1760 the growth of a 
new affection for another woman, who came to reside at 
Bignon, where he had lived since his marriage^ put ^n 
end to the fair hopes of his family. The despotic cW 
racter of Victor appeared in all tjie relations of life. He 
seems to have both imitated and inherited from his father 
a vehement haughtiness and obstinacy ; whicK assisted 
by a wrong-headedness peculiarly his own, and an ima^ 
gmation inflated by political and metaphysical specula- 
tioDS, placed him completely beyond reach of advice or 
amelioration. In his family he became an odious despot 
— ^in his relation to the world, a pompous dogmatist, and 
a very ambitious fanatic. His love of power seems to 
have been intense, and his abuse of it a matter of cer- 
tainty; not from any principle of dishonesty — ^for froni 
that nis great pride prevented him— but from a secret; 
delight in the pre-eminence of his own conceptions. 

His influence as a political writer >vas considerable; 
and for one treatise, his Theorie d VImp6t, the govern- 
ment saw fit to consider him dangerous, and even 
worthy of a few days' imprisonment, f n the number b| 
his aqneieii^ were many illustrious persons,— the li^« 



grave of Baden; Iieopold of Taseany; the Kvog^of "Po^ 
land ; Gostayus in., King of Sweden ; and others, of the 
higher ranks. It was even said that the Dauphin, son of 
JiOuis XV,, out of affection for a work of his, called 
the " Friend of Man^" termed it '' the breviary of honest 
men." 

His literary habits were singularly exact. ^* 1 havc» 
always kept a memorandum of everything^" he writes 
lo bis brother, the bailli, between whom and himself 
there passed a correspondence of several thousand let^ 
ters, " and given an account of everytMng. At twen^ 
I spoke and wrote already to those who will succee!} 
me." He left at his death, exclusive of completed works, 
more than four hundred folio volumes of copied correa** 
pondence, memoranda, &c. 

He embraced the theories of Dr. Quesnay, who w:a8 
his contemporary. This economist founded the physio- 
cratic school, which t&ught that the agricultural is the 
only producing class, and that all others are unproduo* 
tive ; that trade should be free, and aU power «)undec( 
in landed possession; a principle essentially feudal and 
aristocratic, and therefore aig;reeable to a Hirabean. The 
marquis even became the successor of Quesnay, and led 
the sect. " My principles," he wrote, in answer to a 
proposition from the Dauphin, to make him under-tutor 
to his sons, '^ are, that in public affairs, determination is 
necessary. Atii Casar, out ni^tV" — an answer which 
agrees perfectly with every action of his life. In aU 
things he showed the despot. 

" The Marquis of Mirabean/' says his biographer, 
'^accustomed himself early to place upon those nndec 
his control the heavy yoke of marital and paternal des- 
potism; — the yoke of the husband, as he had seen it 
borne by his mother, whom he idolized ;« — ^the paternal 
yoke, for never was son more submissive ; and even at 
the i^e of fifty-four, did this haughty man kneel every 
evening, and bow his head, to receive his mother's bless- 
ing. As a nobleman, affable; as a husband, imperious; 
popular and obliging among his tenantry; |orma) an4 

* One of the mott admirable women of her time, for qvalitiefl proper 
to her NK« ai4 tli0 ?fTerie of ^ofe «f 1^ ^fUf|i«94 
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banghtywith bisftimily; natnrally gay^ and yet almost 
always ia his family circle wearing a covering of stem 
and gloomy moroseness ; possessing sensibility^ and yet 
striving at all times to disguise the feelings of his heart ; 
sincerely religious, but without humili^, without in- 
dulgence^ and never forgiving; disdainmg persuasion, 
and irrilated by resistance ; sincerely a philanthropist in 
speculative theory, but hard-hearted and inflexible in the 
practice of domestic discipline ; an ardent apostle of le- 
gality, yet governing his family by imprisoning his 
refractory clifidren :" an unfaithful husband, a jealous 
and terrible parent, ^'economical, and even penurious, 
in regard to himself and others ; and adopting all possi- 
ble order in dissipating his fortune in adventurous under- 
takings; wise, yet committing errors without number, 
through excessive confidence in theory;— he suffered 
much, and made others su£fer with him; he had little of 
serenity, less of joy ; and he precipitated his nearest of 
kin into countless misfortunes, and what is worse, into 
laulto which have been represented as crimes." Such 
was the father of Mirabeau; and a knowledge of the 
character of the father is absolutely necessary to an un- 
derstanding of that of the son. 

He is reported to have hated his son for the apparent 
fineedom of character which he saw in Mm. Accustomed, 
himself, to submit to the paternal will, he required, but 
could not exact the same, in his own children : — wittt 
great pride, he had not a strong will ; and sought to 
gover by terror, rather than justice. " All my misfor- 
tunes," says Mirabeaa, '^ derive their origin from having 
offended my father, to whom, ten years since, with the 
ingenuousness and imprudence of youth, I utterred those 
touching, and too keenly-felt words, which, to my mis- 
fortone, he will never forget: Alas! sir, if you had only 
self-love, would not my success belong to you?"* 
''Yet," says the partial biographer, " the marquis felt 
neither hatred nor jealousy for his son, though he perse- 
cuted him from childhood to manhood, with the (ap- 
parent !) rancour of a mortal enemy."t Yet Mirabeaa 
himself says of him, " My father is as much my superior in 

* Hemdn of lUxabesii, Vok L ?• 255. t lUd. 
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ereniiiivaftlieuinage^andbybeinginvparent.'' Tlie knaiv 
quia 8eem8 to have striven all his life to attain the pitch 
of authority which he felt in his fkther, John Antony, 
whose superior natnre and military education gave him 
a great advantage; — but for severity and justice, he 
would find nothing in his own nature but tyranny and 
self-opinionated pride. The slightest hesitation, the least 
doubt of himself, could never reach his mind ; his impres- 
sions, his opinions, his convictions, his duties, such as he 
conceived them — ^his conscience, '* which he exaggerated 
and displaced," had, in his eyes, an authority to which 
everything must yield. He showed himself a blind 
fanatic — a slave, who would be a Brutus. 

His quarrel with his wife, who seems to have wanted 
art, and to have been of a temper pot less unforgiving and 
passionate than her husband, threw the greater number 
of their children into a career of life attended with un- 
'limited danger, disorder, wanderings, and misfortunes. 
Acts of odious despotism on his part, under the influence 
of another woman, whose youth and beauty gave her a 
superior influence, were all the answers to the vehement, 
but just complaints of his wife. ''Her rage knew no 
bounds: a furious enmity, and a scandalous lawsuit 
were the consequences, during flfteen years afterwards ; 
which poisoned the remainder of their lives, broke up a 
highly respectable family, and rendered their children in 
a manner orphans. '' Gabriel Honorc, since so celebrated, 
under the name of the Count of Mirabeau, was the fifth 
child of the marquis, and was bom on the 9th of March, 
1749, at Bignon. The period of gestation was alarming; 
and during delivery, the size of the child's head placed the 
mother in extreme danger. Destined to be the most tur« 
bident and active of youths, as well as the most eloquent 
of men, Gabriel was bom vrith one foot twisted, and his 
tongue tied ; in addition to which his strength and size 
were extraordinary, and already were two teeth formed 
in his jaw." 

'' His father had observed certain Shandean precautions, 
recommended by his Mend, the Duke of Nivemois, to 
whose advice he attributed more than was due."* 

* Memoin of MinlMSii; ?# 240.' 
IT 2 ^ • -- - 
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The ariflioeratic importance of the marqtus o^ \^ 
estate, is'appareiit from the following extract ifroni a lex-' 
ter, ^0 the above-named nobleman, on this event. *^ Yoii 
know now that I have a son who owes his existence to 
you," — in a Shandean sense, of course. ". This lias given 
me an opportunity of {[nowing, that to do good, or a| 
least seem to do so, attracts a kindly regard. I am 
pretty charitable in word and deecl, and I employ aU thei 
poor who offer themselves. My wife is so, likewise ; she 
dresses, with constitutional heroism, the mast hideous 
ulcers, has various recipes, aud gives five sous to each of. 
those whose sores she has dressed. These trifles succeed : 
And being stopped by ia sort of superstition, as there waa 
a village festival on the birth of my flrst child, I intended 
to have forbidden all village rejoicings. But the country 
people from the neighbouring parishes were assembled, 
and testified a joy which I did not expect from them;' 
saying, that if he resembled his father, they should no^^ 
for a long time to come, eat acorns, as their neighboum 
of KgrevUle had done*'— -(through bad management of thV 
estate ?)— " the year before." \Again, from a letter dated 
in 1763 : ** I have nothing to say about my enormous son, 
only that he beats his nurse, who does not fail to return 
it, and they try which shall strike hardest." Again: 
*' The hale and robust farrier*$ wife of whom yon speak, is' 
the same that nursed my son. She is a mistress woman, 
who has well brought up two coveys of children. She 
kegt a forge, though a widow ; for, having had, two hus- 
bands, and finding that they did not l^t^ she refused to 
take a third. She has paid her husband's debts,' and 
brought np her sons, wl^o have married in obedience to 
her wishes. She has reared flocks of geese that would 
do the Prussian exercise, and turkeys capable of passing:' 
a decree on inoculation, — all the while striking upon the 
anvil, as a pastime, under the impres8ion,|^as she says, 
' that it lengthens the arms.' This is much better than 
winnowing oats, as Dulcinea did at the audience she 
gave the ambassador, Sancho."« 

"When three years old, Gabriel bad the confluent small- 
pox. A hasty application upon the tiunefied faoe of some 



iojtidicioti0 prescription, caused tbe boy's countenance to 
be deeply farrowed and scarred. The marquis wrote 
some time after to the Bailli : — ^* Yoar nephew is as ugly 
as the nephew of Satan.** As all the other children were 
gifted with remarkable beauty, this accident may have 
been the cause of a secret aversioa in the parent ; it cer« 
tainly had a great effect on others. 

His private tutor, Poisson, an intelligent and meii- 
torions person, took every pains to develope his mind, 
which showed early the signs of great power. From, 
his fourth year, Gabriel was curious, inquisitive, and fond 
of reading. He possessed himself of all papers that came 
in his way. 

His uncle, then the Chevalier Mirabean, and Governor 
of Gaudaloupe, discovered from the first great inferest in 
him ; inquires about him, in his constant correspondence 
with the marquis, and afterwards used a great influence 
in the formation of t^e young man's character. "Qe 
seems to haye regarded him as the true representative of 
the family. In Paris, (1754,) the father writes to the 
nncle : '' Your nephew is fat and strong. He is not for- 
gotten, and his education is excellent; for that is tbe 
only thing to prevent the smoke of the heart from drifting 
in a wrong direction. All Paris talks of his precocity « 
nevertheless, as he is your child, as well as mine, I must 
tell you that his acquirements are not very extensive at 
present. He has little vices, except mechanical in- 
equality, if it were permitted to break forth. He has 
not much sensitiveness, and is as porus« as a bed of 
sand ; but he is only five years old.*' And again : '^ May 
he (Poisson) make him an honest man, and a coura^eoud 
citizen. Tms is all that is necessary. With these quali- 
ties he will make that race of pigmies tremble before him,' 
who play the great men at court. I repeat, with since- 
rity, the prayer which Joad made on behalf of Eliakim. 
May God hear my prayer I*' ^ 

At the age of seven he was confirmed by the cardinal. 
" It was at the grand supper which succeeded this cere- 
mony, that he made the singular distinction related by 
himself. fXhey explained to me that God could not 

«i. e. Great memory. 
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make contradictions : for instance, a stick that had bat 
one end. I inquired whether a miracle was not a stick 
which had bat one end. My grandmother never forgaye 
me.* » 

The boy became inafteivtime almost nngovemable, and 
was subjected to perpetual chastisement. His precocity 
of ttdad, and even of body, was a cause of perpetual 
anxiety and trouble. His father, who really doated on 
him at this age, describes him humorously tiius : *^ Tiiis 
cluld, though turbulent, is mild and easily controlled, but 
of a temper tending to indolence. As he does not ill- 
resemble Punch, being all belly and posterior, he appears 
to me very well qualified ror the manoeuvres of the 
tortoise : he presents his shell, and allows yon to strike." 

In reply to his mother, who reproached him with talk- 
ing too much, he answered : " Mamma, I think the mind 
is like the hand ; be it handsome or oglv, it is made for 
use, and not for show." But this, and other anecdotes, 
show only the apt disposition of his mind, which easily 
took impressions and sentences from others; the same 
belongs to him in after-life, for he was a notorious 
plagiarist. 

Traits of generosity and honour were more original 
with him ; though for these a great deal must be attri- 
buted to instruction. The age was sentimental, the tra- 
dition of nobleness was in hb family, and belonged to him 
of right. 

His father's aversion for him began to appear about his 
twelfth year, and strengthened with his growth. The 
marquis writes thus : ''He has an elevated mind, under 
the frock of a babe. This shows a strange instinct of 
pride. Noble, nevertheless ; it is an embryo of a bloated 
Bully, who will eat every man alive before he is twelve 
years old." 

The whole of the extraordinary anecdotes related of 
this unpatemal jealousy, show it to have originated in a 
fear of the parent, lest the son should prove of too pow- 
erful a nature for himself to control ; a fear sufficient, and 
more than sufficient, to have caused the long animosity 
and separation which ensued. The old eagle feared the 
young one's beak, and would fain drive it from the nest. 
Yet; there seems to have been no malice nor ferocity in 
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the boy, only a nainral dinrespect for authority ; the more 
pamfnly as it was united with a 'mature generosity and 
courage^ and a precodoas disposition to animal vices. . 

'^ He is a type/' writes the father, '* deeply stamped in 
meanness and absolute baseness, and of that rongh and 
dirty character of the caterpillar, which caimot be rubbed 
ofP." Again : ^* He possesses intelligence, a memory, and 
a capacity, which smkes, amazes, and terrifies." Again : 
*^ He is a nothing set off with trifles, which will excite 
the admiration of silly gossips, but will never be but the 
fourth part of a man, if, perchance, he becomes any- 
thing." Further, he says, writing to the Bailli : <' I see 
that the continuation of your kindness towards your ne- 
phew has reference to the talents and capacity in which 
you know he is not deficient ; but I know, from the phy- 
sical cut of such characters, that you must give it up 
whether you will or not. They are always known by 
their brutal appetites, which emanate from tiiemselves. — 
Indulgence in such appetites leads to excess, which is 
gross intemperance ; and, as self-love, which abandons no 
one, even upon the wheel, becomes cowardly with cow- 
ards, vain with the vain, ferocious with the ferocious, 
their ambition is to surpass swine. There are dregs in 
every race." * 

Fiiiding it impossible to govern his son at home, the 
marquis sent him to a milituy school at Paris, where he 
was subjected to a severe discipline, under the care of a 
judicious master, who subdued his temper, and so far 
excited his ambition, that he began soon to learn with 
great rapidity ; and excelled all others of his age. His 
memory, always powerful, became stored with a prodi- 
gious variety of knowledge. He mastered the Greek and 
Latin tongues, became familiar with English, Italian, 
German, and Spanish, with which he had been early ac- 
quainted in some degree ; applied passionately to mathe- 
matics, music, and drawing; with all of which he became 
thoroughly acquainted. Manly exercises were equally 
to his taste ; and in riding, dancing, fencing, and other 
exercises, he distinguished himself above Us equals in 
age. 

* llemoiii oC |Iiiabeau«Vol« L p« %S^ 
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His mother, who loved him, supplied him secretly with 
money ; a measure, whose discovery greatly widened the 
breach between herself and her hasband. Gabriel was 
consequently cut off from all correspondence with his 
mother; a deprivation by no means favourable to the 
softening of his disposition. 

His father, meanwhile, through the malevolent sugges- 
tions of Madame de Pailly, and others^ became a prey to 
gloomy suspicions, and seemed more and more estranged 
from his son. He placed him in the army to get him as 
far as possiblt^ out of sight. His feelings were certainly 
monomaniacal, for he looked upon his boy as the curse of 
his life, notwithstanding his great promise. In 1767, 
Gabriel joined the army, and behaved well in his new 
situation ; but did not fail of losing some money at play, 
and otherwise exciting the anger of his father — who now 
conceived a new species of hatred against him, as pro- 
mising to be a spendthrift. He threatens him with im- 
prisonment, calls him, in a letter to the bailli, a 
*^ scoundrel,'* and intimates that he has no more affec- 
tion for him left. A love affair^ foolish enough, but not 
without danger, caused him to quit his regiment, and go 
to Paris ; for which his father had him imprisoned by a 
letter de cachet — a customary remedy granted by the kmg 
to noblemen, for the government of their refractory sons. 
He was then bat eighteen years of age, full of m)noury 
of courage, of sentiment, and even of deference for the 
father, who feared, and therefore, hated him. This was 
the beginning of a series, of which our limits forbid the 
detail, oi groundless persecutions, charges, recrimina- 
tions, ending in the final extinction of a]A affection be- 
tween the child and parent. Gabriel was repeatedly im- 
prisoned, involved in law-suits, reduced to beggary ; and 
finally, at the age of thirty, thrown upon the world, to 
live by literary labour, and at last, to become the leader 
and first spirit of the Hevolution. His quarrels gave him 
the art of self-command, his recriminations and defences 
made him an orator, his solitary wretchedness taught 
him to sympathize with human misery, his compulsory 
independence, to be fearless of all obstacles and of the 
future. 

Nor was his ^fe "w^thcjuji hvji^ (>^ tb^ contrary, with 



thd manly virtqes^ the pride, conragej ffenerosify^ and 
ambition of his family, he inherited, and aid not fkil con- 
stantly to discover, their habitual neglect of social* 
morality, and of common prudence. His habits, except- 
ing in the article of wine, were habitually loose and in- 
temperate. He was even a lover of obscenity, and de- 
lighted in the description, if not in the practice, of the 
basest vices. How much of this is to be attributed to 
education, and how much to nature and circumstances, 
it is impossible to decide. Enough, that the Kevolution 
found him, with all his faults, a fit head and master. 

" At this period," says his biographer, ** Mirabeau's 
frankness and generosity, rather than any superiority of 
tnind, gave him an influence oyer all who were near him ; 
and, perhaps, no man carried it to a greater extent. The 
most grievous injustice, which youth feels so strongly and 
repulses with so much vigour, did not spoil his excellent 
temper : he was easily appeased — a single demonstration 
could move, a Word affect him.'* 

Being with the army at Corsica, he wrote an account 
of that orave people, probably descendants of the ancient 
Spartans, and of whom a Koman general said, *' they were 
incorrigible, not fit even to be slaves." The €renoese had 
overrun their island, and committed ^reat havoc. Mira- 
beau, hating all injustice and despotic violence^ wrot6 his 
account to excite the sympathy of the world. It was a 
bold and Spirited work. But be says of it himself, that 
his father would never allow it to be published, *' not- 
withstanding the wish of all Corsica." " "this work was, 
no doubt, very incorrect, but full of fire and truth; and it 
contained true views and facts relative to a country of 
which no correct account had ever been given, because 
mercenary writers, (the Grermanes,) or fanatical en- 
thusiasts, (the Bosvvells,) had alone undertaken the 
task."* This work was written during a military 
campaign, and in his twentieth year — a proof of great 
energy. About this time his uncle writes: ''I assure 
you, I found him very repentant of his past misdeeds. 
He appears to me to have a feeling heart: as for wit, I 
have already mentioned that: he would cast the very 

* Mixftbeau*s account. Memoin« Vol* !• p. 913. 
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devil into the shade. I tell yon once more^ either he is 
the cleverest and ablest banterer in the nniverse^ or he 
will be the best sabject in Europe to become either 
general, admiral, &c. For my own part, the lad cnts 
open my bosom, &c." Here follows the true secret, in a 
letter of his father's. ^^In St. John's name, do not tmst 
to his excuses, or he will mould you with his hand. He 
knows how to appear as tame as a pet canary bird ; his 
head is like a wind-mill, and a fire-mill at the same time. 
His imperturbable impudence will make his fortune, when 
once he becomes steady; but I had rather not have a 
taste of it, and you will not, therefore, take it amiss, if I 
proceed more cautiously. I can never approve of fatiiers 
and sons being hail-fellow, well met."» In 1780, 
Mirabeau writes to his sister: ''What I am more 
especially destined to by nature, if I am not much mis- 
taken, is to be a soldier ; for it is in battle only tiiat I am 
cool, calm, and lively, without impetuosity. I then feel 
that I become taller." He Vas at this time composing a 
treatise on war, and had collected extracts from three 
hundred authors on that subject, which were in his 
uncle's library. 

In his father's political-economical theory he discovered 
no faith ; which the more widened the breach. Living 
now with his uncle, he shewed vast literary diligence. 
The bailli became his firm friend and protector for many 
years. He says of him : '' This head of his is a mill for 
reflections and ideas." And again: '^'He perfectly 
understands reason ; he listens to nothing else." 

At .this time he devoted himself to an examination of 
his uncle's estate, and shewed the greatest sense and 
understanding in the economy of agriculture and manage- 
ment. Yet, even in his notes on these topics, an 
occasional sally discovers his natural hatred of arbitraxy 

power, t 

Very early he aimed at eloquence* A friend took him 
by surprise one day in his chamber, while he was declaim- 
ing with great heat and energy. ''What! are yoa 
playing the Demosthenes?" — "And why not?"^ replied 

* Ifixikbeatt's account Memoir(> VoL I, p, 3J9, 
' t See Hemolm^ Voli I. p» 999^ 
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Bfirabeaii; '' perhaps a day may come, when fhe States- 
General will exist in France!*' 

In his twenty-third year, while at Aix, in Provence, 
Mirabean became acc^nainted with Mademoiselle Emllie 
de Maiignane, the heiress of an extremely opulent family, 
and a yonng and very beantifol Woman. The obstacle 
of a rival, who had the good will of her parents, pre- 
vented the marriage. To force them to a conclusion in 
bis favour, Mirabean ingratiated himself with one of the 
yonng lady's women, through whom he gained access to 
the house, and frec|[uently passed the night there. He 
contrived to have it rumoured about that the honour 
of the young lady herself was perilled by these visits ; a 
scandal wUch caused a wiwdrawal of his rival, and 
brought the parents themselves rather suddenly to terms.* 

This union failed to satisf;r him, as might be expected. 
The young lady's income did pot meet his hopes, being 
less than three hundred pounds sterling a year ; no great 
matter for a man of his nabils. His wife, notwitiistand- 
ing the dishonourable stratagem of her husband to obtain 
her hand, seems to have been, in some measure, attached 
to him ; for she followed him into his retirement, whither 
he went in consequence of debts — ^his father refusing, of 
course, all relief. Here he found reason to quarrel with 
his wife, who was in some manner unfaithful to him. 
Soon after, having quitted his place of exile, he went 
secretly to visit his sister, and was discovered and again 
imprisoned by his father. In the chateau d'lf he em- 
ployed himself in reading Tacitus and Bousseau, and 
thereupon wrote his Essai sur le Despotism, while 
smarting under his father's severity. 

In 1775, he was transferred to the fortress of Joux, 
near Fontarlier. He had been there only a short time 
when, by his agreeable and fascinating maimers, he ob- 
tained the governor's permission to reside in the town. 
Here he became acquainted with Sophie de Buffey, the 
young and beautiful wife of the Marquis de Monnier, ex- 
president of the Chamber of Commerce at Ddle, a man 
upwards of sixty years of age. Mirabeau instantly 
became enamoured. A liason ensued, and subsequently 

• MinAfftu*! X<stt(»9« Tolt I. p. 53. 
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a burst of the most splendid elocmence^ and 6ed from his 
father's anger, with Sophie, to Switzerlanifl, and after- 
wards to Amsterdam, wnere he lived concealed— -earning 
one gold lonis a day by translating, and other literary 
labour. In Holland, Mirabeau wrote certain memoirs 
against his father, in a spirit of revenge, of which it is 
certain he afterwards repented. About this j^iine he 
conceived the design of embarking for America, bu^ 
failed of accomplishing it. A new order from the 
government, obtained by his father, placed him, after 
eight months absence, in the castle of Vincennes, wbere 
he nearly died from the severity of his panishment. 

In this imprisonment he wrote various licentious 
books, translated and compiled; — Boccacio, Johannes 
Secundiis, L'Erotica Biblion, a collection of obscenities, 
from the Scripture and Calmet's Commentaries, and 
various ancient authors. In 1784, he went to England^ 
being now released from impiriso^ment, carrying witu 
him a new mistress, Henrietta Yon Haren, with whom 
he Ibecame acquainted in Holland. This was a love 
attachment, the woman herself being an amiable person 
of the most winning manners, and of a respectable 
family. Upon some pretence, he sent her over to Paris ; 
and finally deserted her for a Parisian woman called Le 
Jay, of profligate character, but who knew how to 
manage Mirabeau. She was flattering, artful^ and 
voluptuous — qualities very sure to overcome him. 

In England Mirabeau matured his notions of liberty, 
and studied the forms of a limited monarchy, which he 
deemed most favourable to its preservation. His letters 
show a profound admiration for the English character 
and government.* He published in London, various 
political works. His first was, " The Cincinnati," an 
account of a projected society in the United States of 
America, which, however, had been written by him at 
Paris, with the assistance of Dr. Franklin and Champ- 
fort. His brain teemed with literary projects. His pen 
was bis support. As an orator he made Chatham his 
model, an4 became acquainted with Wilkes^ and other 



belebratei ^mrm of the di^y. Nd ^an \\9^i ffreatei; 
fiiciliiy in making and keeping friends. £te liaa^'tbe 
terrible power of familiarity;^ and was as easily af- 
fected by the passions of others as an infant — ^but was 
never broken or overcome by any degree of severity or 
arrogapce. A trial of his own servant. Hardy, for 
robbing him, made him acquainted with the fonp of the 
English law, and trial by jury. He proposed, thereupon, 
to reform the French s^istem of junsprudence upon the 
Knglish model. 

In 1*786 he appeared at Berlin, as has been supposed, 
on a secret mission from his government, to observe the 
Prussian court. Here he was admitted to an interview 
If ith Frederic the Great, and Enjoyed a conversation with 
that monarch, then in his last illness. He addressed two 
letters to his successor, entitled, " Counsel to a young 
IMnce, who means to reform his own Education." They 
are distinguished by precision of style, depth of thought, 
and dignity of precept. 

While in Berlin, he joined the society of lUuminati, 
and published an essay on that institution, professing to 
disclose its secrets — ^but so singular in its details, it is by 
some supposed to be a hoax. He also ridiculed Lavater, 
and the impostor Cagliostro, in letters publicly addressed 
to them. At Berlin he collected materials for his history 
of the Prussian monarchy ; and wrote also a secret history 
and anecdotes of that court. 

During Mirabeau*s visit to London, says Dumont, in 
his ^'Recollections of Mirabeau,^* he was poor, and 
obliged to live by his writings. This was in 1784, when 
his reputation was at the lowest. He was at this 
time in the 36th year of his age. He ha^ plans and 
sketches of various works, upon which he took good card 
to consult every person capable of giving him informa- 
tion. Having become ac(juainted with a geographer, 
he meditated writing a umversal geography; and had 
any one offered him the elements of Chinese grammar, 
he would no doubt have attempted a treatise on the 
Chinese language. Such was his confidence in his own 
capacity. He studied a subject while writing it, and 
wanted only' an assistant to furnish the matter. He 
could contrive to get notes imd ad^tibns from tweuty 
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diffisreni hands ; and had he heen offered a g^bod price, I 
am confident, says Dtunont, he would have lindertaken 
to write an encyclopedia. Sach was his enterprise. 

^'His activity was prodigious. If he worked little 
himself, he made others work very hard. He had the art 
of finding out men of talent, and of successfully flattering 
those who could be of use to him. He worked upon them 
with insinuations of friendship, and ideas of public bene- 
fit. His interesting and animated conversation was like 
a hone, which he used to sharpen his tools. Nothing 
was lost to him. He collected with care, anecdotes^ 
conyersations, and thoughts; appropriated to his own 
benefit the reading and industry of his friends — ^knew 
how to use the information thus acquired, so as to appear 
always to have possessed it— and when he had begun a 
work in earnest, it was seen to make a rapid and daily 
progress.** 

He was no man of etiquette, and to carry his pomt, 
would go to those who^ through shame or contempt, 
would not come to him. 

** He was a delightful companion, in every sense of the 
word, and could overcome the strongest personal preju- 
dices, by the generous and animated manner of his inter- 
course. He rejected the forms of good-breeding ; called 
people by their names, without the ceremonial addition ; 
and made it his first care to remove all obstacles to a 
familiar intercourse : — ^using an agreeable asperity, and a 
pleasant crudity of expression, more apparent than real ; 
for under the disguise of roughness, sometimes even of 
rudeness, was to be found all the realif^ of politeness and 
flattery. After the stiff and ceremonious conversations 
of formal good-breeding, there was a fascinating novelty 
in his, never rendered insipid by forms in common use. 
His residence in Berlin had supplied him with a stock of 
curious anecdotes : he was at this period*' (1788, when 
Dumont first knew him, at Paris,) ^' publishing his book 
on the Prussian monarchy. This production consisted of 
a work by Major Mauvillon, and extracts Arom four dif- 
ferent memoirs, procured at great expense. No one 
could, for a moment, suppose that, during a residence of 
onl^ eight months at Berlm, Mirabeau could himself have 
written eight Tolumes, in which he had introdoced eveiy 
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possible information relative to the government of 
Prasfida. He, as nsaal, employed the talents of others to 
serve his own designs." 

*' Mirabeau enjoyed a high reputation as a writer. His 
work on the Bank of St. Charles, his " Denunciation of 
Stock-jobbing," his ^'Considerations on ^e order of Cin- 
cinatus/' and his *' Lettres de Cachet," were his titles to 
fame. But if all who had contributed to these works, 
had each claimed his share^ nothing would have remain- 
ed as Mirabeau's own, but a certain art of arrangement^ 
some bold expressions, biting epigrams, and numerous 
bursts of manly eloquence, certainly not the growth of 
the French academy." 

He obtained from Ciaviere and Fanchaud the materials 
for his writings on finance. Ciaviere supplied him with 
the subject matter of his letter to the King of Prussia. 
De Bourges was the author of his Address to the Batavi- 
ans; and (says Dnmont, from whom the above is a 
literal transcription,) have often been present at the dis- 
unites between them, to which this circumstance gave 
rise. Though the authors he employed were enraged with 
his success at their expense, they could not afterwards 
destroy the reputation they had aided in creating. Mira- 
beau (says Dumont) had a right to consider himself the 
parent of all these productions, because he presided at 
their birth, and without his indefatigable activity they 
would never have seen the light. 

''Ciaviere called Mirabeau a jackdaw, that ought to be 
stripped of his borrowed plumes ; but this jackdaw, even 
when so stripped, was still armed with a powerful spur ; 
and of his own slrongth could soar above all the literary 
tribe. 

"I will give an instance of his activity — of his avarice, 
I may say, in collecting the smallest literary materials. 
He gave me a methodistical list of the subjects we had 
discussed together in conversation, and upon which we 
had differed, ilt was headed thus, "List of Subjects 
which Dumont engages, upon the faith of friendship, to 
treat conscienciously, and send to Mirabeau, very 
shortly after his (Dumonf s) return to London. Diverse 
anecdotes onMs residence in Russia; biographical sketches 
of several Qeoayese» opinions on national education;"^ 
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eigbieen iteihs iii all. A proof of ids itttentibk Ibid 
memory. 

^* Mirabeaa could adopt every style of cotiduct and 
conversation, and thonga not himself a n^oral ban^ he 
had a very decided taste for the society of those whose 
rigidity of principle, and severity of morals, cohtrasted 
■^ith the laxity of his own." His mode of inspiring con? 
fidehce was to confess candidly, the faults ana follies of 
his youth, (express regret at his former errors, and declare 
that he would endeavour to expiate them by a sedulous 
and iisefiil application of his talents in future, to the cause 
of humanity and liberty ; without allowing any personal 
advantage to turn him from his purpose. He had pre- 
served, even in the midst of his excesses, a certain dignity 
and elevation of mind, combined with energy of charac- 
ter, which distinguished him from those efifeminate and 
t*^om-6ut rakes, those walking shadows, iHth which 
Paris sWaiined ; and one was temptied to admit as an ex- 
cuse for his faults, the particular bircumsltances of his 
education;, and to think that his virtues belonged to 
himself, and that Ms vices were forced upon him. 
1 never kiiew a man more jealous of the esl^eni of thdse 
i^hom he himself esteemed, or one wh6 could be acted 
ttpon inore easily, if excited by a sentimeiit of high 
honour ; but there was nothing uniform or permaheht 
in his character. Bis mind proceeded by I'eaj^s and 
starts, and obeyed too many impetuous masters. When 
burning with pride or jealousy his passions ■Were ter- 
rible ; he was no longer master of himself, and com- 
mitted the ttiost dangerous imprudencies." — JDumont^s 
Recollec, pp. 1-70. 

The assembling of the States- General excited in him 
the highest, the most extravagant expectationd. He 
foresaw the approach of calamity ; he determined— and 
^ith hiih to determine and to execute werie the same 
thing — ^to become himself its leader. 

At the time of the first popular elections of the States- 
OeAerai, he Ivent to Provence, the country of his auces- 
tors, in hope of being chosen one of the deputies of the 
lioblesse fot that prbvince ; nut, rejected on the ground 
^t he had idb possessioii mere^ hie took & shop^ dc Hrkre* 
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bonse> and in large letters placed over tlie door these 
words : — 

*' MlBABEAU, MaJRCHAND DE DBAP." 

He pat on his apron, sold his wares, and thns ridi- 
culed as the f* Plebeian Count," he rendered himself so 
popular, that he was elected a deputy by acclamation, 
for that district. 

On his arrival at the latter city, previously to his elec- 
tion, bread happened to be exceedingly dear; and the 
people had^ in consequence, risen. Mirabean, whose 
command over the passions of the populace was at all 
times absolute, rushed to the balcony of his apartment, 
and harangued the mob then assembled beneath his 
window. His appeal thus concluded: — "Bread would 
not be dear enough were it at the price you Wish ; and 
it would be too dear, were it to remain ^t the present 
price. I will see to it. Depart, and aepart in peace." 
The clamour instantly ceased, and the people returned to 
their homes. 

Of this plebeian aristocrat— a designation ot which 
l^rabeau seems to havie been va^n — La Hairpe was accus- 
tomed to say. that he was natuVally and essentially a 
despot ; and that had he enjoyed the government of an 
empire, be would have surpassed lUchelieu in pride, and 
Mazarin in policy.* 

"When the list of deputies was read at the opening 
of the States-Genieral, many well-known names ivere 
received with applause, but IJklirabeau's with hooting. 
Insult and contempt showed how low he stood in liie 
estimation ojf his colleagues, and it ^as even openly pro- 
posed to get his election cancelled. He had employed 
xnanceuvres at Aix, and at. Marseilles, -vv-hich -^iere to be 
brought fdrward against the legality of his return ; and 
he himself felt so convinced, that his election at Mar- 
peilles could never be maintained, that he gave the pre- 
ference to Aix." He had tried to fepeak on two or three 
occasions, but a general murmur always reduced him. to 
silence. But being suddenly called tipo^ to dejfend n 
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friend^ he astonished the Assembly with a burst of elo'* 
qnent generosity, which overcame at a blow, all the 
prejudices against him, (for his reputation was then at 
the lowest possible ebb,) and gave him instant popularity. 
His dejection had been great, because of his previous ill- 
success, and his emotion none the less at this sudden rise 
of favour. From that time forth he ruled the feelings of 
the nation, though at no time did he guide, or even 
modify its opinion. Like Burke, he loved the monarchy, 
while he understood the people. The secret of his 
power, as of his eloquence, was an unlimited generosity 
of soul. 

Such was his popularity, that though all titles of no- 
bility were abolished, he retained his own, and was 
addressed by it ; and such his authority, he needed bat to 
assure the people, the Court, the Assembly, of any mea- 
sure, they believed that it would inevitably be accom- 
plished. 

The latter years of his life were as splendid as the 
former had been miserable; hs lived expensively, neg- 
lected his health, and died of excitement and the effects 
of intemperate pleasures. 

Notwithstanding his constant dissipations, which he 
supported by large bribes paid him by the Court to 
sustain their cause, his industry never seemed to relax. 
He was compelled to employ Dumont, and numbers of 
others, to write his speeches for him, which he read or 
declaimed in the Assembly ; and on one occasion, at 
least, he was committed unawares, by delivering a 
speech which he had not studied: — ^yet, in his speeches, 
as in his literary compilations, it was the addition of a 
few bright thoughts, poignant witticisms, and bursts of 
manly eloquence, with which he gave them his own cha- 
racter and his own fire. He possessed a bold and rapid 
power of ordering and organizing ; but for cool and judi- 
cious arrangement, for legal chicane or intrigue, he had 
neither the adroitness nor the patience. He never dis- 
covered the least trace of analytical or metaphysical 
talent, nor the head for tedious investigation. It was by 
principle, by the wisdom of the heart, theinstinct of ho- 
nour, the logic of courage, the flashing lightof passion, he 
saw «U that he saw ; )us enormgas pride precluded form 
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a&d eetmiMmy; his tinboimded hope^^ ai^d self-relianoe, 
carried him over the difficoltiet^ and sustained him through 
the sorrows which they had themselves created. It is 
probable that a stronger man, take him altogether, never 
appeared in France; that there have been greater, few 
will deny ; for his strength wasted itself in struggling 
against obstacles created by its injudicious exhibition; 
he drew down the rock upon himself, and then put forth 
all his force to sustain it. 

His death was indeed a national calamity ; Danton 
alone resembled him, and Danton was but a vulgar Mira- 
beau. There was no heart strong enough, after them> to 
feel and guide the nation. 

Mirabeau died April 3nd, 1791. His funeral was an 
historictd event, and the whole nation felt his death. 
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DANTON. 



GsoRaE Jaiceb Danton, bom at Arcis-sttr-Aube^ Octo- 
ber 26tb^ 1759> was a starving advocate until the age of 
thirty, when he piingled with tbe Jacobins in Paris^ and 
became their leading orator. " His great stature^ com- 
nianding front and voice of thnnder, made him the fit 
leader of a band more timid or less ferocious than bim- 
self.** — Alison. &e rose in audacity and influence with 
the Jacobins. ''Prodigal in expense, and drowned in 
debt, he had no chance, at any period, even of personal 
freedom, but in constantly advancing with the fortunes of 
the Revolution. Like Mirabeau, he was the slave of 
sensual passions; like him he was the terrific leader, 
during his ascendency, of the ruling-class ; but he shared 
the character, not of the Patricians who commenced the 
Revolution, but of the Plebeians who consummated its 
wickedness. Inexorable in general measures, he was in- 
dulgent, humane, and even generous to individuals ; the 
author of the massacres of the 2nd of September, he saved 
all those who fled to him, and spontaneously liberated 
his personal adversaries from prison. Individual eleva- 
tion and the safety of his party were his ruling objects ; 
a revolution appeared a game of hazard, where the stake 
was the life of the losing party ; the strenuous supporter 
of exterminating cruelty after the 10th of August, he 
was among the first to recommend a return to humanity^ 
after the danger was past.'' — Alison. 

" Danton was more capable than any other of being 
the leader whom all ardent imaginations desired, for the 
purpose of giving unity to the revolutionary movements. 
He had formerly tried the bar, but without success. 
Poor and consumed by passions, he then rushed into the 

golitical commotions with ardour, and i)robably with 
opes. He was ignorant, but endowed with a superior 

uooerstaadixigi mi ft vast im»siaAtiQa« Bia athletic 



fijgnre; Ui? flat fth^ Qomewbat Afiricam featorefl^^* fbnn-',. 
dering toiceylils ^ccentrib, bat tiomewhat grand uii^ag[es^ 
captivated Ms auditors at the Cordeliers an^ the sections. 
His face expressed by turns, the brutal passions^ jollity, 
and even good-natore. ' Danton neither envied nor hati^^ 
anybody, but his audacity was extraordinary, and nil 
certain moments of excitement, he was capable o^ exe- 
cuting all that the atrocious mind of Marat was capable 
of conceiving. 

" Danton, the impassione^, violent, fickle, and by. 
turns, cruel ^nd generous man: — Danton, though tn^ 
slave of his passions, must have 'been,"* from his nature, 
*' incorruptible. Under pretence of com{)en8ating liin< 
for the loss of his former ijlace of advocate in the council 
tbe Court gave 'bi)n considerable sums. But though it^ 
contrived to pay, it could not gain him. ^e continued, 
nevertheless, to harangue and excite the mob against vi. 
When he Was reproached with not fulfilling his bargain, 
he repUed tha^ in order' t6 keep the means of serving the 
Court, b^ was dbliged in appearance to tfieat it as an 
enemy. Danton was thereifore the most formidable leader 
of those bands which were won and guided by public 
oratory. But audacious, and fond of hyrrying forward 
to the decisive moment, he wad not capable' of that as* 
siduous toil which the thirst of rule requires; and, 
though he possessed great influence over the conspirators, 
he did not yet govern them. He was merely capable 
when they hesitated, of rousing their courage and pro- 
pelling them to a goal by a decisive plan of operations.*' 
--Thiers. • •» ■ 

When the advance of the Prussians against France was 
known at Paris, and occasidned the greatest consterna- 
tion, Danton put himself at the head of affairs, and at 
once adopted the most energetic meaiaures. He repaired 
to the commune and suggested that a list' of all indigent 
persons be prepared at; the sections, and that they be 
furnished with pay an^ arms. In this manner was the 
reign of terror begun, by organizing the paupers^ bank- 
rupts, thieves. Outlaws, and robbers of tbe city against 
the better classes, who, the more perfectly to serve the 
predominance of the mob, were visited and disarmed. 
*J Let the reader fiipcy to himself a va^l; metropolis, the 
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streets of wliich were a few days before alive with tlie 
concourse of carriages^ and with citizens constantly 
passing and repassing — ^Let him fancy to himself^ I say, 
streets so popnloas and so animated^ suddenly strack 
with the deaoi silence of the grave^ before sunset, on a 
fine sammer evening. All the shops are shut; everybody 
retires into the interior of his honse, trembling for life 
and property ; all are in fearful expectation of the events 
of a night in which even the efforts of despair are not 
likely to afford the least resource to any individual. The 
sole object of the domiciliary visits, it is pretended, is to 
Inarch for arms, yet the gates of the city are shut and 
guarded with tiie strictest vigilance, and boats are 
stationed on the river, at regular distimces, filled with, 
armed men. Every one supposes himself to be informed 
against. Everywhere persons and property are put into 
concealment. Everywhere are heard the interrupted 
sounds oi the muffled hammer, with cautious knock com- 
pleting the hiding-place. Boofs, garrets, sinks, chimneys 
— all are just the same to a fear incapable of calculatingr 
any risk. One man, squeezed up behind the wainscot 
which has been nailed back on him, seems to form a part 
of the wall ; another is suffocated with fear and heat 
between] two mattresses; a {third, rolled up in a cade, 
loses all sense of existence by the tension of his sinews. 
Apprehension is stronger than pain. Men tremble, but 
they do not shed tears ; the heart shivers, the eye is dull, 
and the breast contracted. « Women on this occasion dis- 
play prodigies of tenderness and intrepidity* It was by 
them most of the men were concealed. It was one 
o'clock in the morning when the domiciliary visits began. 
Patroles, consisting of sixty pikemen, were in every 
street. The nocturnal tumult of so many armed men ; 
the incessant knocks to make people open tiieir doors ; 
the crash of those that were burst off their hinges; and 
the continual uproar and revelling which took place 
throughout the night in all the public houses, formed a 
picture which will never be e£Ekced from my memory." — • 
Peltier in Thiers. 

Bv this measure of Danton*s, twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand persons were taken from their homes, and put in 
poDfioement, The greater part perished by mawacre, or 



the ^illotine^ or the severity of their sufferings. All 
the liberal and enlightened' men ot Paris, and" all wnb 
favoured the cause of royalty or religion, or anything btit 
Jacobinism and the mob, were thus" swept together into 
a heap and ejttinguished. There remained noiie to rule, 
but Danton, Bobespierre, and their associates. 

By the contrivance of Danton, the massacres of the 
prisoners taken on the night of the domiciliary visits, 
were organized and carried into execution. 

At the same time he advocated measures of defence 
again«t the Austrians. Of Danton and Dumouriez, one 
the first political, the other the first military leader of the 
Jacobin republic, Thiers says: ** Danton having shown as 
firm a countenance at Paris, as did Dumouriez at St. 
Menehould, they were regarded as the two saviours of 
the Kevolution, and they were applauded together at all 
the public places where they made their appearance. A 
certain instinct drew these men towards one another, 
notwithstanding thb difference of their habits. They 
were the rakes of the two systems, who, united with the 
like genius, th$ like love of pleasure, but with a different 
sbrt of corruption. Danton had that of the people, Da- 
mouriez that of the courts ; but, more Tucky than his 
colleague, the latter had only served generously and 
sword in hand, while Danton had been so unfortunate (?) 
as tO' sully a great character by the atrocities of Sep-* 
tember." ' ■ ' 

Thus speaks the moral Thiers. 

Danton proposed the organization of the war of La 
Vendee. 

When the leaders of the moderate party were all fled 
or put to death, and Marat had fallen by assassination, 
Danton and Bobespierre remained imdisputed masters of 
the Bepublic. But it was impossible for two such chieft 
to stand long upon ihe same platform. The cunning and 
ostensible virtue of Bobespierre triumphed over the dis-* 
solute courage and carelessness of Danton. 

" An incredible mania of suspicion and accusation pre- 
vailed. The Ibngest and most steady revolutionary life 
was now no security, and a person was liable to be assi- 
;aciilated in a day, in an hour, to the greatest enemies of 
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the republic. The imagination conld not €0 floon break 
the spell in which it was held by Danton^ whose daring 
and whose eloquence had infased new courage in all de- 
cisive circumstances ; but Danton carried into the reve- 
lation a most vehement passion for the object, withont 
any hatred against persons ; and this was not enoughs — 
The spirit of revolution is composed of passion for the 
object, and haired against those who throw obstacles in 
its way — Danton had but one of these sentiments. In 
regard to revolutionary measures tending to strike the 
rich, to rouse the indifferent to activity, and to develope 
the resources of the nation, he had gone all lengths, and 
had devised the boldest and most violent means ; bnt^ 
easy and forbearing towards individuals, he did not dis- 
cover enemies in aU; he saw among them men differihg* 
in character or intellect, whom it behoved him to gain or 
take, with the degree of their energy, such as it was. — 
He shook hands with noble generals, dined with con- 
tractors, conversed familiarly with men of all parties^ 
sought jpleasure, and had drunk deeply of it dunng the 
Revolution." — Thiers. In fine, it began to be whispered 
by the friends of Bobespierre and others, that Danton was 
not a good democrat ; that he preferred elegant society ; 
loved his ease; did not care essentially what course 
affairs might take, as long as he stood at their head.— 
Those who did not dare at&ck him openly slandered his 
friends— accused them of lukewarmness in the good cause 
of liberty. It began at last to be rumoured that Danton 
had no distinct party to support him, but was rather &. 
popiUar man in general, who consulted his own ambition 
more than the " public good." Beports of the most im-^ 
possible conspiracies were got up, and exaggerated from 
mouth to month, implicating the friends of Danton. 

Meanwhile Danton himself was too frequently absent 
from the club of Jacobins, where all was organized. 
Bobespierre, on the contrary, neglected nothing, and was 
always in his place. Danton had to apologize for his 
seeming lukewarmness, and associating witj^ moderate 
persons or suspected aristocrats. 

He gradually lost ground with his par^. He was at 
length denounced as a bad statesman, in his absence. 
This was the tot hint of his falling autfaozify, Th» 
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ConventiOD^ flood after^ were abont appointing a com- 
mittee of public welfare, to conduct the wars of the 
republic. Bobespierre was appointed and Danton wi^ 
him : but he had lately marmed a young wife of whom 
he was deeply enamoured, and was, moreover, weary of 
the Bevolution, and unfit for the details of public bu-" 
siness. With the advice of his friends he solicited 
permission to retire to Arcis-sur-Aube. As the nation 
bad begun to feel its strength, the leader who had con-' 
ducted them through the perils of the Revolution, and 
prepared all its most desperate measures, was no longer 
felt to be necessary. His leave of absence was granted 
him. He used it for two months, and lost his hold upon 
the public in the rapid current of affairs. The war of 
La Vendee went on without him. On his return, it^ 
appeared that he did not approve of the dreadful mas- 
sacres that happened in his absence. Though a partisan,, 
a Jacobin, and an inventor of revolutionary measures,, 
he had begun to condemn the blind and ferocious em- 
ployment of them. A strong party was soon formed 
against him in the club, which interrupted him when: 
speaking, and cried out against moderates. Dantoa 
was opposed and questioned in the Assembly* 

He was accused of a conspiracy to set Louis XVII. 
upon the throne, and of having intended to emigrate to 
Switzerland. He repelled the charge successfully. Ro- 
bespierre defended and successfully supported him; a 
measure by which he proclaimed his own superiority^ 
and destroyed the power of Danton for ever. His party 
were weary of the atrocities of the Revolution, and 
vainly opposed the more furious of the Jacobins. 

Danton, meanwhile, continued to absent himself from 
Robespierre and the Jacobins, which gave opportunities 
to Ins enemies, and nourished Robespierre's suspicions. 
Danton, discovering the course of affairs, demanded an 
interview, and remonstrated against certain proposed 
atrocities; Robespierre replied coolly, Danton sarcasti- 
cally — ^and this was his first step towards the guillotine. 

Danton's friends warned him of his danger, and im- 
plored him to rouse himself, but he replied that he would 
rather be guillotined than guillotine— that his life was 
not worth the trouble, and he was weaiy of humanity. 



^'Tbe ttembeni of the committee eeek my death; ^re^, 
if they effect their purpose, they will be execrated as 
tyrante; their houses will be razed; salt will be sown 
"^ere ; and upon the same spot a gibbet> dedicated to the 
punishment of crimes, will be planted. But my friends 
will say of me that J have been a good father, a good 
friend, and a good citizen* They will not forget me : 
No— I would rather be guillotined than ^iUotine.'! — 
Mi^net,/rom Thiers — Edit, Note. 

"When in the Conciergerie prison, he jested with fiia 
friends contemptuously on Bobespierre, and remarked 
tiiat they did not know how to govern men. 'Once/ says 
Thiers, and once only^ he regretted having taken part in 
fhe Bevolution, and said it was better to be a poor 
ifisherman than a ruler of men. 

Before the tribunal he showed his accustomed gran- 
deur, and demanded to see his accusers ; scouting, at t|ie 
same time» the fear of death. ^'Life," he said, ^'was a 
burden from which he longed to be delivered.** By fhe 
great power of his eloquence he almost defeated the 
machinations of his enemies. No prisoner ever defended 
himself with a more terrible power. The trial con- 
tinued four days. All the chaises against him proved 
ineffectual. But the jury were intimidated by some of 
the more furious among them^ and he was condemned^ 
together with his friends. 

At the scaffold he gave way to no fear— but thinking ojT 
his wife, was moved for an instant. His death was as 
heroic as his life.« 

He was beheaded April 5th, 1794, in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age. 

With great qualities he united an atrocious mind, un- 
scrupulous, proud, and equal to any extremity of wicked- 
ness that served his purpose ; he was not a mere murder- 
er, yet, with perfect coolness, could devise the assassina- 
tion of thousands of the innocent and guilty. *' Prud- 
homme devotes twenty pages in his History of Crimes, 
to conversations and papers, which prove with what 
frightful unconcern this terrible demagogue arranged 
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eveiything for tiie great mamacreB."— T^t^^, JSd. Note 
in. 

The histoxy of Thieni is partial, even Jacobinical in its 
spirit. The author discovers an evident partiality for 
Danton, and no very violent hatred of Bobespierre. Men 
are not generally aware, that many whom they now over^ 
look, perhaps despise as aneqnal to the strife of order and 
virtuous enterprise, need but the stimulus of fame, and 
the opportunities of revolution, to become great in wick- 
edness—to rival the ScyllaS| Tamerlanes, iEiobespierres, 
and Dantons, 
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:pENJAMIN CONSTANT. 

HsNRT Bknjamin Constant ps Bebkcqub was bom at 
Lausaiine^ in the canton of Vaacl^ of a French family whio 
took refbge in Switzerland, abont the beginning of the 
seTenteenth centaiy, from religioas persecntion. He was 
educated in the school of Vol1»ire, and remained tinctured 
with scepticism through life. He had the misfortune 
early in life to lose his mother, and suffered from his fa- 
ther's indifference and neglect. His early promise was 
great, even to precocity, and discovered his inclination to 
men, and aptitude for the world. 

His education was continued at Oxford in England, 
where he became acquainted with Mackintosh, £rskine> 
Graham, and other persons afterwards distinguished on 
the liberal side in England. 

Im 1787 he went to Paris, associated with the Philoso- 
phical reformers of the day, and led a dissipated life to 
the injury of his health. On a sudden he conceived the 
idea of ^veiling over England on foot, and actually ac- 
complished the plan, living on a pittance and associating 
with the ordinary people of the country. His father 
called him home, and forgave him this freak on condition 
of his taking the post of chamberlain in the Court of the 
Duke of Brunswick. Here his sarcastic contempt for the 
antiquated ceremonies of the Court made him an object of 
general dislike. He made epigrams on the courtiers, de- 
rided their customs, and made no secret of his sceptical 
principles. To make matters worse, he married a noble 
lady in the service of the Duchess of Brunswick, whose 
feuaal prejudices and proud temper soon brought about 
the necessity for a divorce. 

After this event he returned to Switzerland, and in 
1794, met, for the first time, with the celebrated Madame 
de Stael, whose character at once impressed him with 
admiration and respect. Of her he says, '^ such an union 



of imposing and attractive qualities, so much justness 
of thought, such charms, simplicity and frankness. She 
is truly a superior being, only to be found once in a 
century," 

The overthrow of the terrorists in Paris was a fortu- 
nate moment for his return to the capital. This was in 
1795. Constant undertook to defend the Directory| then 
in a state of disreputable weakness and vacillation be« 
tWeen the old and new. 

In 1796, being in the thirtieth year of his age, Constant 
published a conservative pamphlet in favour of sustain- 
ing the authority of the government. Bonapui^e being 
now First Consul, Constant was elected one of the Tri- 
bunists, charged with defending the State against the 
encroachment of despotism. Bonaparte put an end to 
this head without an arm,' by driving Constant and de 
Stael into exile. This lady, of course, gained a vast 
reputation. The friends retreated into Germany, and 
were received at Weimar by Goethe and his literati with 
the greatest honour. 

Constant began now to compose his work on JReligion^ 
but meddled no more with Napoleon. In 1813, after the 
failure of the Bussian invasion, he reappeared in politics, 
in k work entitled — " The Spirit of Ckmqttest and Usurr 
potion in its relations to Modern Civilization^^* in which 
he traced with great power the destructive career o^ 
Bonapaife, and showed the ruin to society that must 
follow, from the principles tyhich actuated him. He 
showed the necessity of establishing a new and consti- 
tutional system of government, to protect the laws, 
learning, industry, and civilization of society. 

In 1814, on the return of the Bourbons, Constant went 
to Paris, and wrote in favour of the legitimate sovereign. 
Napoleon's return irom Elba called out violent invectives 
from his pen ; — ^he styles him an Attila, a Ghengis-Khan. 
But no sooner was the Emperor fairly seated on his 
throne, when Constant accepted office under him, with 
the title of Councillor of State. He thought if he could 
not prevent the despotism, he would make the best he 
could of it for the countiry. 

The second exile of Napoleon left Constant in danger 

o{ his Uf9 from the new QQYeffwmU Jfo topk pefog^ 
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in England for fifteen years^ and apologised for his 
condnct in an account of the ^^ Hundred Days of 
NapoleonJ^^ 

Betnming to Paris at the end of this period, he again 
entered into politics, wrote political pamphlets, and be- 
came a principal editor of the ^' Minerva," a periodical 
review. 

In 1819 he became a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The ultras endeavoured to expel him on the plea 
of his being a foreigner. He defended himself in a three 
days' trial, and proved his derivation« from a family of 
French Protestants. After this, he sat in the Chambers 
till his death. It is said of this popular orator that his 
form was tall, his head slightly stooping, his face care- 
worn, but original and eiroressive. 

After the Bevolution of July, 1830, he was called to 
become one of the first Ministers of State; but he was 
already struck with a fatal malady, and died in Decem- 
ber of the same year, at the age of sixl^-three. His 
funeral was made a time of national mourning. He was 
reckoned among the greatest defenders of constitutional 
liberty. 

In his great work on Religion, which occupied all the 
leisure of thirty ^ears of Ms life, he assumes that the 
religious principle is inherent in the human soul, but that 
the forms which express it are always, and of necessity, 
transient and perishable. These forms, he says, are the 
doctrines and worship of all najtions, heathen and Chris- 
itan. He makes no exception in favour of Christianity, 
though he treats it with marked respect. 
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ROYER-COLLARD. 

I^iKKRS Paul Botkb-Collabd was bom in a nnaU 
town of Champagne, Jane 2lBt, 1763. His parents were 
respectable farmers. He showed tident, and was sent to 
a college of monks to be educated. His Protestant in- 
cllnatioiis appeared early, and not inclining to the chnfch, 
he studied law, and was admitted to the bar at Paris. 

Imbibing the spirit of the Bevolation, he became secre- 
tary of the Paris municipality, but left Paris and remained 
concealed through the bloody days of the Reign of Terror ; 
but he did not desert his post m the Convention until he 
had raised his voice against the furious measures of the 
Jacobins. 

In May, 1797, when the Directory was established, M. 
Collard was appointed one of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, and soon formed an intimacy with members of the 
moderate monarchical party. He even corresponded 
secretly with the Bourbons, until the time that Bonaparte 
began to predominate. He then turned his mind to phi- 
losophy, and was inflaenced by the works of Beed and 
Stewart, principally because of the spirit of morality 
which they uphold. In 1811 he was appointed professor 
of Philosophy in Paris, and for three years drew con- 
siderable audiences. His discoveries did much to revive 
the philosophical spirit in France, which had been plunged 
in the grossest materialism, Boyer-CoUard undertook to 
revive spiritualism, and taught the doctrine of Ideas, and 
of the immortality of the soul. His manner was diffuse, 
but plain and grave, his influence moral and salutary in 
the extreme. 

On the return of the Bourbons, B. Collard entered again 
into political life, and became director-general of the 
library, Ivith influence in preparing laws relative to the 
liberty ci the press, which bo supported ia conjunctioa 



with legitimacy^ holding: them equally indispensable. 
His position was a pMlosophical mean^ between the 
bigots and the liberals. Yet he was attacked as a revo- 
lutionist by the friends of Charles X.^ who neglected Ms 
advice, and consequently lost the crown by the Bevola- 
Idon which placed I^oi^ia !P-hilippe m[^ the throne. He 
seems to have been very nearly the most respected and 
respectable statesman of his day, but a little too theoretic 
ai^d i^bstrapt to have a solid influence in affairs. Yet in 
1827, so gre^t was the confidence of the nation in his 
integrity, he was chosen deputy by n« fewer than seven 
CQ^stituencies at once, and became President of the 

After the Revolution of July, 1830, Boyer-CoUard, who 
had always supported legitimacy, and had been the friend 
of the Bourbons— though they owed their ruin to neglect 
of his public advice, — found it necessary to retire from 
public office at the age of sixty-three. Though he ¥e- 
xnained fifteen years in the Chamber of Deputies, he made 
but two speeches in all that time, one to defend hereditary 
dignities fpr the peerage, and a second to support l^e 
li^jiiy of the press. It is said of him that he was the 
fbrst to introduce philosophical principles into govern- 
inent iii\ France, and that he gave to her present genera- 
tion of statesmen their political education. In private 
life he was exemplary, and avoided intrigue. His oonn- 
tenance was manly and grave^<— his wit penetrating and 
excellent. 
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LAMAETINE. 

Alphonse be Lamartinb, tbe latest of distininiisbed 
French Poets, waa bom October 2l8t, 1780, at Macon, on 
the Sa6ne. Hit toiily namt waa De Pra$; but on the 
death of his maternal nnole, the poet inheriting his fortune, 
assumed his name, JDe Lamariine, His father was a 
Major of Cavalry under Louis XVI. ; his mother the 
grand-daughter of an Under Govemess of the Princess of 
Orleans. These were dangerous circumstances in the 
Bevolution ; — the earliest remembrances young Lamartine 
had of his father were of visiting him in a dungeon. But 
the indiscriminating axe happened to spare the royal 
Cavalry Major; — he exchanged his prison for a residence 
in the little village of Milles. There the future poet waa 
80 fortunate as to pass a quiet boyhood, surrounded by 
tbe most beautiful landscape; — its vallevs and streams 
and high mountains, with memories of his mother and 
sisters, are reflected in the poet's writings. 

Lamartine received his collegiate education at Belley. 
Having taken his degree, he lived some months at Lyons, 
travelled for a time in Italy, and finally arrived at Paris, 
— the end of all Frenchmen---during the latter days of the 
Empire. It is said, that he was not altogether proof 
against the dissipations of the French metropolis. He, 
however, pursued his studies with some diligence. In 
1813 he went again to Italy; — ^the impressions of its 
scenes and inflaences are observable in nis subsequent 
poems. 

Napoleon fell, and Lamartine, having returned fVom 
Italy, became a Bourbon body-guard. The Hundred 
Days followed soon after, during which he was wise 
enough to keep quiet. Love, however, had probably 
something to do with his reserve. But Elvire died:— 
Iiamartine, awakiog from hb sorroWy became a poet. 

The ['MemiHm PQ4tiqws'\ wm pubUsbea m 1820* 
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It "WBB a long time before fhe yonng poet conld find a 
pnrchaser for his manuscripts. " At last,'* says a Parisian 
correspondent in one of oar Jonmals, '^ a publisher named 
Nicol — more discerning or more generous than others — 
accepted the manuscript, that was everywhere stained 
with tears, and it soon appeared, without the support of 
a name or even a preface. Lamartine's wish respecting 
his work, seems to be expressed in the invocation'in the 
last verse of the " Meditations,'** 

Quand la feuiUe des bois tombe dut I« pnlrie, 
Le vent du soi se leve et ranaehe aux valloius 

Et moi, je tuis MmblaUe a la feuille fletrie 
Emportes-moi eonune die, orageux AquUloof I* 

The ** Meditations** took the public by surprise. They 
were different from all previous French poetry, both in 
sentiment and execution. Their popularity was sudden 
and nniversal. More than fifty thousand copies were 
sold. 

His reputation, and the loyalty he had preserved, 
(through mdolence, perhaps, as much as through prin-< 
ciple,) procured the favour of the government, and he 
was attached to the Legation at Florence. A short lime 
afterwards he married an English girl of much wealth 
and beauty. The death of his uncle also added to his 
means, so that he was now independent. His next 
appointment was as Secretary to the Embassy at Naples 
— then in the same capacity at London. 

In 1823 he published his ^^Mort de Socrate^^-^not so 
successful as the ^' Meditations.** It has many beautiful 
passages, but the plan is unfinished, the language unequal, 
and the versification careless. These are faults, however,, 
belonging more or less to all Lamartine's productions; 
his poems are uniformly of a loose structure. 

The *' Nouveiles Meditations Poetigues,** which ap- 
peared the same year, carried the public back to the im- 
pressions produced by his first volume. They contained 

f When the leaf of the wood falls in the meadow; 
The night wind rlMt and blows it to the Talleys** 
And me . I am like to the withered leaf g 
Bear me ftw»7 lik« it, Ob, ftonBT Nortb WM I 



''the Kun'dbolcL fmd elevated gentiments^ and those flights 
of imagination so unuBual in French poetry. Not long 
after he was bold (or rash) enough to attempt the addi- 
tion of a fifth canto to " Childe Harold," With many- 
fine passages, it was in soch connection necessarily a 
failure. It is not within the capacity of Lamartine to 
attain to the depth and volame, and sombre colouring of 
the powerfnl current of the Englishman's poetiy. It was 
prodactive, however, of one important result. It con- 
"tained at the end a bitter reflection on the fallen state of 
Italy, for which a Neapolitan ofiicer challenged him^ kad 
the poet nearly lost his life in the duel. 

Betuming to France in 1829, he put forth the ^^Harmo' 
nies Portigties et Religieuses ;^^ but as the times were 
greatly disturbed, and France not very religious, they 
did not attract much attention. The next year he was 
made a member of the Academy, and afterwards ap- 
pointed Minister to Greece. Before he could go, the Re- 
volution of July occurred^ and the powers that appointed 
him were overthrown. 

A new phase of his life now took place. When the 
new dynasty was i)lainly established, the poet concluded 
to turn politician. His first efforts on this field were not 
BO successful as they had been on the field he had left.— - 
He offered himself as Deputy at Dunkerque and at Ton** 
Ion — he was defeated in both places. 

Naturally sick of his new employment, he determined 
to travel through the East^ and especially the Holy Land. 
Such an exploration appears to have been among his early 
dreams. His boyhood recollections account for this 
desire. 

** My mother,*' he says, in some autobiographical pas« 
sage of his writings, ''had received from her mother, 
when on her death-bed, a beautiful Boyanmont Bible, in 
which she learned me to read when I was a little child. 
This Bible had many pictures of sacred subjects, and 
when I had read quite correctly a half page of the his- 
tory, my mother would show me a picture, and holding 
the book open upon her kuees, make me contemplate it 
for my reward. ik * in The silvery, tender, solemn, and 
impassioned tone of her voice, added to all she said an 
nccent of force, of charip, and of love, which remains 
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still at ihif moment in my ear— alui^after inx yemnP, 
nlence.*' 

He sailed from Marseilles in May, 1832> and ooenpied 
with his tour thirteen months. Though naturally suffl- 
oiently simple in his tastes^ he made his pilgrimage osteo-i 
iatious and splendid. 

^'His train consisted of twenty horsemen — ^his rich 
tent was stored with arms and luxuries — the cities 
opened their gates to him — ^the Sheiks came out to meet 
and salute him — the Arabs of the Desert bowed them- 
selves as he passed, and the Gk)yemor8 became respoHi- 
sibie for his safety with their heads.'' 

But the ability to make so brilliant a display could not 
preserve him from the deepest misfortune. His youhg 
daughter, Julia, in whom much of his happiness was 
bound up, died at the end of his tour — the vessel wbioh. 
brought him to the East, carried back her corpse. 

On his return, he found himself elected Deputy from 
Dunkerque. His speech, delivered in January, 1834, 
disappointed all parties. Everybody listened to it; 
everybody admired it ; nobody could understand it» The 
poet Deputy remained alone as ^^De Lamartine.'* 

The next year he published *' Joeelyn,^* which added ta 
his poetical reputation. Some otiier productions have 
since followed, mostiy of unequal merits. 

Lamartine*s speeches on the great question of the East 
•—atopic which he was prepared to xmderstand — em- 
bracing proposals for the basis of a new European sys** 
tem, first gave him a position in the Chambers. Subsd* 
quent speeches against the death-punishment, in favour of 
foundlings, and on similar subjects, put him subsequently 
at the head of what are called in France, the Sooiausts-^ 
a party, which like a clique under the same name in tiiis 
coxmtryi have no definite ends in view, and no definite 
means by which they propose to attain tiiem. 

The qualities of Lamartine*s writings are peculiar to 
him among French poets. He has something of Boussean ; 
something of De Stael — ^but no poet among his oountryi* 
men can be compared with him. The spirit of his verse 
is English rather than French, though he lacks the £ng« 
lish terseness. Instead of the classical school of France, 
ha seems to have made Young and Byron his nMxMsy 



uddingr also the study of the romftntic in the Geftnan hflS 
British Poets. Thns it is^ that he yields himself up, as 
no Freiichttoan hefore him has done, to the dominion of a 
thooghtfal and solemn imagination. His chief character- 
istics are a dreamy melancholy often hordering on gloom^ 
'^ a longing lost in sdrrowfal misgivings an inclination ' 
to the mystical and snpematnrali and a great predilec- 
tion for poetical landscape paihting.*' Even ainoli^ 
English productions, his poems would he found to hare 
great depth and feeling; his language, also, had both 
variety and beauty, though usually too diffhse, ana 
sometimes bombastic. One quality, at least, he poiS« 
Hesses, worthy of especial notice and praise^he is 
profbundly earnest, a characteristic iii which the poetrV 
of the Flinch, so light and superficial, has been deficient 
ever since the age of Boileau. 

In addition to Gormenin's stHkiiig ** pblHirait*' bf the 
poet-politician, a passage may be taken Mia the exceU 
lent correspondent before referred to : — 

^'De Lamartine is of good height and elegaxit Ibfm. 
His face is a little thin, and it is marked by the deep 
lines which distinguish the nervous man. His chin is 
slightly projecting, and his nose large, and inclining to 
the acquiline. His eyebrows are heavy, projecting, and 
quite arched ; and his grayish hair is arranged with the 
greatest attention over a fine forehead. 

^^ M. de Lamartine is a man of rare contradictions — ^he 
Is proud and simple, good-natured and ironical, light and 
profound, ambitious and indolent ; he is equaUy in love 
with the world and seclusion, with pleasure and retire-> 
ment. He loves to be praised, and dislikes to make 
acquaintances. In conversation he hears himself only^ 
and with an extremely good-natured contempt, he laughs 
at the man whom he cannot convince, paining him with 
his pride as much as he charms him by his afikbility. 
"With all these faults, there are few men who have a 
greater power over others in conversation, and though 
the impressions which he leaves upon one's mind are 
never deep, and always mingled of pleasure and regret, 
still h e is a man whom one will always wish to see 
again. ^.riJ: 

'^Athisl^hoose everything is in the most exact orderj 
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jmd ihoQgh hig fortune is ■omethingr wasted^ be will be 
found in the midst of studied elegance, in which his 
hones and dogs share their part, for horses and dogs are 
among bis favourites." 

Thus ** proud, simple, contemptuous, social, ambitions, 
indolent — always talking of principle, but always 
pushed on by the impulse of imagination— with theories 
so grand that nobody can follow him, and with so many 
minute exceptions, that he can follow no body else — 9l 
man of the most sublime and beautiful thoughts, yet 
lacking that common sense which carries many who are 
less able to greater succes — M. de Lamartine is a person 
who does not well understand himself, and who is not 
well understood by others. Well did one who under- 
took to write the poet's life close the third revision of 
his history by saying, 

** * Decid^ment, la biographic de M, de Lamartine ne^si 
possible ^^aprcs sa mort,* 

« Decidedly, the biography of M. de Lamartine is not 
possible till uter his death." 
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Fbancoib Pibbrb G0iLLAnME GcnzOT was bom at 
Nismes, where his father fell by the guillotine, in the 
general catastrophe of the Dantonist party. His parents 
were Protestants, and held a respectable position in 
society. In his seventh year his mother went with him 
to Geneva, and placed him in the Gymnase de Geneva^ 
where he became a diligent and excellent scholar. His 
character was early marked by sense, and bis demeanoar 
by gravity. Sach wa§ his diligence, in foar years he 
had acquired six languages; and after six years of 
study, he was first of the school in history and philo- 
sophy. 

In 1805, Goizot began his law studies at Paris, and the 
gravity and severity of his character, contributed, with 
want of friends and poverty, to keep him a long time in 
obscurity. 

The second year of his residence in Paris brought 
him a preceptorship in a family of great respectability ; 
where he was treated according to his singular merits, 
and brought into connection with influential soeiety. 

In this situation he became acquainted with Made- 
moiselle Pauline de Meulan, a lady of excellent attain- 
ments and character, and of a distiaguished family, but 
impoverished by the Revolution. She had taken up the 
occupation of a journalist, and was suddenly prevented 
in the course of her duties by a serious illness. Her 
family being dependent on her labours, the interrQi)tion 
was critical, and might have been fatal. She is said to 
have made a public offer for the best assistance. M. 
Gnizot sent her a letter, enclosing a good article. It was 
accepted, and followed by several others. The affair led 
to a personal friendship, and five years after» to a mar- 
riage between the parties. The lady is said to have been 
t2 
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perfectly worthy of him. In 1809, M. Gnizoti al'wayB 
engaged in literary laboars, published his first work — 
Le Dictionnaire des Synonymes, This was in the twenty** 
third year of his age. He followed it with " Lives of the 
French Poets," a translation of Gibbon's Roman Empire, 
with valaable notes ; and a translation of a Spanish work 
— " Spain in 1808." 

In 1812, being in his twenty-sixth year, he became ad«« 
jnnct professor of history in the Universityi and book 
afber the professorship of history was given to him. 

In 1814, through the friendship of Hoyer-Collard, he be*^ 
came secretary-general to the Minister of the Interior* 

Bonaparte's return from Elba sent Guizot back to loMi 
professorship. 

The Constitutionalists sent him to plead the cause^ of 
their charter before Louis XVIII. in Ghent — a duty which 
he performed successfully. 

In 1815, his reputation being fully established, lie wad 
made secretary to the Minister of Justice, and became 
one of the leaders of the party of Doctrinaires, who 
adopted certain philosophical views of justice and of go« 
vemment. This party, it was said, might all have Ba,t 
upon one sofa. The assassination of the Due de Berri, 
caused an expulsion of the Constitutionalists from office, 
and Guizot lost his place. He then gave himself wholly 
to letters, and published various historical works and 
compilations, besides essays on Shakspeare and review 
articles. 

In 1827> he lost his first wife — a heavy grief to him. 
This lady has been highly eulogized, as a person of extra- 
ordinary capacity and worth. Though born a Catholic, 
it is said, that for her husband's sake, who gave her reli- 
gious consolation in death, she died a Protestant. 

During the ministry of Polignac, the College of Lisieux 
elected M. Guizot to the Chamber of Deputies. , He 
assisted in the Revolution of 1830, and wrote the famouB 
protest of the Chamber against the royal ordinances. 
He became minister of public Instruction ; afterwards of 
the Interior ; and in this last office exercised the power 
of expelling and replacing office-holders, with great free- 
dom. Since then, M. Guizot has been the undoubted first 
man in the French political world. Thiers only rivalsi 
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Ilim in pubiit estimation. M. Galoot is « pldlodotifcer; 
and a very ri^id raler. He inclines evidently to k Strong 
and even a despotic government. He is neither d^moM 
cratic nor arisfocratic, but constituiional. 

We gather from other sources that M. Gnfzot is a ftf^in* 
ber of the Reformed Chnrch, and that his character haS art 
English cast, for gravijfcy and reserve; but that "ii^ben it 
pleases him to be affable, his powers of entertainiiitot ar^ 
verv great. 

Under the Hngnenot persecution his grandfather, 
Francis Guizot, was one of those who suffered perseca- 
tion and exile, and preached to his scattered flock for 
fortv years, in danger of his life. 

Of M. Guizot's mother, whose husband fell by the gnil- 
lotine under Robespierre, it is said that her care and ex- 
emplary piety formed the principles and guided the con- 
duct of her son. In July, 1845, this venerable person 
was still living. 

Of Guizot's proficiency in early life, it is reported that 
at the age of fifteen, he could read in their native lan- 
guages, Demosthenes, Tacitus, Dante, Goethe, and Shak- 
speare. 

The story of his first acquaintance with Mademoiselle 
de Meulan is variously told. We know of no version of 
it perfectly trustworthy. She wrote books on education. 
It is said that her husband's influence contributed to de- 
velop her talents. 

M. Guizot married a second time, but is now a wi- 
dower. 

M. Guizot's doctrinaires support tTie authority of Reason 
as the source of law. Of course no One knows precisely 
what is meant by that term, but M. Guizot's " Reason^' 
is at present very analogous with the more ancient '^ Rea- 
sons of State," the great argument of those who love and 
support despotism. It is not probable that M. Guizot haer 
much respect for the opinion of the people, however much 
he may desire to secure their happiness. 

Of M. Gruizot's private conduct his contemporarieef 
speak with unqualified renpect. Instead of employing^ 
his oflice to enrich himself, he remains comparatively 
poor. S(iff former coUeagnes have amassed itoiBitmir, he^ 
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on the contrary, has bat a small country-honae at a short 
distance from Paris, and will leave his children no inherit 
tance bat his name. 

His manners are reported to have a certain hardness, 
consistent with his social principles. He evidently loves 
power, and feels that he was bom to command. 

His great merit is constitutionality, — ^he puts all govern* 
Qient into a solid and equitable form< 



THIERS. 



Louis Adolphb Thiers was bom at^ Marseilles, April 
6th, 1797. His father was a locksmith and smeJl iron 
dealer, and his mother a daughter of a bankrapt merchant^ 
of a poor bat proud family. 

By the influence of some relations, Adolphe was ad- 
mitted a free scholar in the Imperial Lyceum of Marseilles, 
where he acquitted himself creditably until 1815, 
when he removed to Aix, to enter upon the study of law. 
Here he formed a lasting friendship with Mignet the 
historian, who was his fellow-student. In this situation, 
Thiers added history, philosophy, and belles-lettres, to his 
law studies, and imbibed radical notions. Even then he 
showed traces of the demagogue — declaimed against the 
Bestoration, and made himself suspected by the police 
and hated by the faculty of the college. 

Rather than confer the prize of eloquence upon him, hia 
instractors adjourned the trial a year, when, producing the 
same piece, he was outdone, much to their satisfaction, 
by an anoymous oration sent from Paris ; but what was 
their sabseqaent mortification to find that this also was 
a production of their mischievoas little Jacobin, who had 
taken this pleasant method of entrapping them. 
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As a lawyer in Aix, Thiefti could get no employment^ 
and went with Mignet to Paris. 

Daring the first months of their residence in Paris, our 
two aspirants took a lodging, which, since their arrival 
at fame and fortane, has become classic ground. The 
house of Shakspeare at Stratford-on-Ayon, was never 
visited' by the votaries of the bard with more enthusiasm 
than the admirers of French literature have examined the 
dwelling of the 'future Prime Minister of France, and the 
distinguished Professor of History. A dirty dark street in 
the purlieus of the Palais Royale, is called the Passage 
Montesquieu, situate in the most crowded and noisy purt 
of Paris. Here you ascend by a flight of steps into a 
gloomy and miserable lodging-house, in the fifth story of 
which a smbked door conducts you into two small 
chambers, opening one from the other, which were the 
dwellings of two men, whose celebrity, within a few 
years afterwards, filled the world. A common chest of 
drawers, of the cheapest wood, a bed to match, two rush- 
bottom chairs, a little rickety nut-wood table, incapable 
of standing steadily on its legs, and a white calico 
curtain, formed the inventory of the furniture which ac- 
^commodated the future Prime Minister of the greatest 
country in Europe, and the future Historian of the 
Be volution.* 

After some time spent in poverty and restlessness, 
Thiers presented himself to Manuel, who was just then 
expelled from the Chamber, under Villele's ministry. 
Manuel received him as a friend and partisan, and in« 
troduced him to Lafitte, who got him a place among the 
editors of the Consiiiutionnell, His bold articles in that 
paper excited great attention ; and the young politician, 
in despite of poverty, found himself drawn into the best 
circles of Paris. 

He became a constant and admired frequenter of the 
most brilliant assemblies of Lafitte, Casimir-Perier, and 
Count Flahaut. The Baron Louis, the most celebrated 
financier of that day, received him as his pupil and friend, 
and at his table a place was always provided for M. 
Thiers. 

• Ameiicm Review s Dec« flndJaa*i 1846-7. 
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H0 tl4ftfwi ntiidi ill tsmterfaMotif was t ffood talker 
and listener; and gathered anecdotes and fsttstm far m 
history of ihb French Reroldtion/ "^hieh iM traa them tf om- 

posingr* 

% the eclat of bis histcrry he gained raltiable fHe^dil. 
One of them, ati obscnre German Bookseller^ Behuhert, 
(whom he afterwards, -vrheti elevated to poWe*', psiofdily 
neglected ^) hatint coaeeitred a devoted admiratioti fyf 
him, soHcited on his behalf a ricli ptiblisher beyond the 
Bhine, B^ron Cotta* and obtained fands by which ott^* 
half of the ConstUuiionei -Wm purchased and pti§ into 
Thier*s hand. 

This enabled him to change his habits of Hfb, and from 
a poor scholar in his garret, he shone 6nt a Parisian tntta 
about towt. He was, however, exceedingly diligeist^ 
and made the utmost improvement of the fdrtane thus 
placed at his disposal. He rose at five in the moming*, 
and from that hoar till noon, applied himself to the 
columns of the Journal, which soon in his hands qniii^ 
tupled its receipts. After having thus devoted six honrtf 
to labour which most persons consume in sleep and 
idleness, he would go to the office of the paper and confer 
with his colleagues, among' whom were MM. Etientie, . 
Jay, and Everiste Dumoulin. His evenings were passed 
in society, where he sought not only to extend his ecm- 
nections, but to collect information^ which he well kneur 
how to turn to account. In accomplishing his objecty 
some struggle was necessary to overcome his personal 
and physical disadvantages. 

'^In stature he is dimimltive, and although his head 
presents a large forehead, indicative of intellect, bis 
features are common, and his figure clumsy, slovenly, 
and vulgar. An enormous pair of spectacles, of which 
he never divests himself, half cover his visage. When 
he begins to speak you involuntarily stdp your ears, 
o^ended by the nasal tWang of his voice, and the intoler- 
able provincial sing-song of his dialect, tn his speech 
there is something of the gossip ; in his banner there 
is som^tliing of » * He is restless and fidgety ih his 
person, rocking his body from side to side in the most 
grotesque manner. At the early part of his career, to 
which we now tfefer^ h» w«i riisf 0Mr ^kestitqt^ of the 
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I habits and convenances of society; a&dit niiybe iina«' 

! gined how singular a figure he presented in the elegant 

I salons of the Faabourg Chatissee l*Antin. Yet this very 

' strangeness of appearance and singnlarity of man^^ 

I ners gained him attention^ of which he was not slow to 

I profit. His powers of conversation were extraordinary* 

j No topic could be started with which he did not seem 

familiar. If finance were discussed, he astonished and 

charmed the bankers and capitalists. If war were nien-< 

tionedy and the victories of the Republic and Empire re-^ 

ferred to> the old marshals, companions of Napdleon, 

' listened with amaiement to details, which seemed to have 

come to the speaker by revelation, being saoh as only an 

eye-witness coald have given, and a thousand timefli 

better and more clearly described, than they, who were 

present on the scene of action, could have given them. In 

short, in a few months^ M. Thiers was the chief lion of the 

salons of the Notables of the opposition under the BestcM 

ration."* 

Soon after he founded a new paper, the " National,'* 
more radical in its tendency, and aided by the radical 
party in the Chambers, made it noticed and feared. 

He directed his writings and conversation against the 
administration of Folignac, and absoluteism, and at^ 
tacked every ministerial measure with great fbry. 

At the Revolution of July, 1830, he was the first to in- 
vite Louis Philippe to the throne, but had not discovered 
any great courage in the Revolution itself; on the con- 
trary, it is said, he retreated to a place of [safety, at 
the first tokens of violence, and talked rather weakly of 
legal measures to insure order. 

Elected, however, a deputy from Aix, he appeared in 
the new Assembly, dressed, it is said, a la Danton, and 
made himself hated and ridiculous by his bombast and 
insolence. In return his proper misantiiropy was not 
much diminished. 

On the dissolution of the Lafitte ministry, he deserted 
his old friends, and went over to the hereditary peer- 
age party in the Chambers. He became a violent Mo^* 
parchist. 

«A]fMri«Ml iUTi«w, Dee.| 184S. 
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Up to this lime Thiers' parliamentary efforts had been 
mostly failures. This year, 183 1, on the important ques- 
tion of a hereditary peerage, he delivered a speech of foar 
hoars' length, which, with numerous defects, held the at- 
tention of the Chamber, and established his reputation as 
an orator. Witii the restlessness of his nature, he let no 
opportunity slip of improving the im{)Tession he had 
made. The next year, in particular, he seized upon a very 
peculiar and happy exigence. M. Thiers was to famish 
them a long ana complicated report of the committee on 
the Budget. A protracted debate then in progress was 
expected to continue much longer. It happened unex- 
pectedly, however, that the debate was suddenly brought 
to a close on the 22nd of January, the day on which it 
commenced, and the report on the Budget was the order 
of the day for the 23rd. To write a report so voluminoas 
in a single night, was a mechanical impossibility, to say 
nothing of the mental part of the process. What was to 
be done ? Such reports are always prepared in writing and 
read to the Chamber for this obvious reason, that althongrh 
necessarily the composition of an individul member of the 
committee, they are in fact supposed to proceed, and do 
really possess the sanction ot all the members of the com- 
mittee, as well as of that individual member who is more 
espeisially charged with their composition. M. Thiers, 
however, pressed by the exigency of the occasion, and 
not sorry to find an occasion for playing off a parlia- 
mentary tour de force, went down to the Chamber on 
the morning of the 23rd. He presented himself in the 
Tribune, and apologizing to the Chamber for being com- ' 
pelled to depart from the usage of the House, by the un- 
expectedly early period at which the report was called 
for, in giving a viva voce and unwritten report, he pro- 
ceeded at once to the subject, aided only by a few nu- 
merical memorandas, and delivered a speech of four hours' 
duration, in which he discussed and exhausted every 
topic bearing on the matter of the Budget. He plunged 
with the more ready and voluble fluency, into floancial, 
political, and administrative details, unfolded with a lo- 
gical perspicuity, an arithmetical order and precision 
and intermingled with bursts of picturesque oratory with 
which he astonished and cozifounded the Chamber. His*- 
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iory^ politicci^ I^blie ecotaomy, anestidnB of national seen- 
lity and prognress, were passea Ib cniccession before his 
woQderiDg hearers, like sd^nes exhibited in a magic lan- 
tern. As usual no topic was omitted, every question 
was marshalled in its proper place and order, and the 
House nerertheless exhibited no signs of fatigue ; they 
j hung upon bis words. On several occasions in pauses of 
• his speech, after he had continued speaking for nearly 

I three hours, they invited him to rest, not from fatigue on 

I their part, but from apprehension of his physical powers 

I being exhausted. " Repose-vous en pere^* exclaimed 

t several deputies. He proceeded, however^ to the close 

I without suspension. 

I At the death of Casimir Perier in 1832, he was made 

Minister of the Interior, during the Belgian troubles, and 
the Vendee insurrections. In this position he was for- 
tunate ; he did no mischief and won some glory. He 
was now broken into public busixiess, and exchanging 
the portfolio of the Interior for that of Commerce and 
Public works, everything prospered which he engaged 
in ; but his efforts were directed chiefly to the completion 
of popular public works. 

In the disturbances of the Republican party, in 1834, 
Thiers discovered more courage, and redeemed his cha- 
racter, in a measure, from the reproach of cowardice in- 
curred by his flight in 1830. 

At this time he quarrelled with Marshal Sonlt, and had 
the better of him in abuse. Soult sent in his resignation. 
His successor had the same difficulty, and it appeared 
that Thiers, if not a brave man, was at least a very quar- 
relsome and abusive one when it suited his humour to 
be so. 

Guizot and the Due de Broglie met the same fate, and 
could not keep place with him. He now began to be 
abused on all sides, and soon had no purty, a conditioa 
which presently forced him to resign. He now went 
over to Lafitte and the Opposition, as was natural, after 
seven years of monarchism ; and now found time to pre- 
pare his histories of Florence and of the Consulate. 

In 1840, in consequence of a difficulty on the part of 
Guizot, Mole, and Brogl^e^ to.agree with the Boyal ];K)licy, 
Thiers came again into power. In tiie Syrian i^airs h^ 
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diseoTered n6 pradeniM or decision^ And lofti ififlaeilM, L 
bat the fortiioationf of Paris were easier to be cmrried | 
throagh by the ahrei^d king and tiie onnninff niitiiater. ' | 
By the popalar discontent he was agitin ejected, and 
GaKot sactieeded him. It is said that, sinee his fall from 
farotir, he is much mere of a radical ; bat whether he ! 
is or not ieems to be a matter of eJttremeljr alight iHih 
portance. 

U is said of him, that hfe ha« bat one fixed pQtpom ik 
life> and that is to adraaee himself* 
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